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> - for April 


Dress Silks ana Wash Goods 


from America’s finest mills 


Bright Cotton Prints at 33¢, 39¢, and up..- 
Silks Plain and Patterned at $1.49 
and a Great Variety from 89¢ to $2.49 


SPECIAL feature of our store ser- 

vice is to bring to your attention 
each month some one selected value 
typical of the whole store. 

This month, as you start to plan your 
summer dresses, you will be interested in 
the dress silks at 89¢, plain and patterned 
cottons, and printed voiles now at your 
J. C. Penney store, as low as 33¢. A 
remarkable value that we have secured 
for you by long planning and big orders, 
wisely placed. 

Seven months ago the leading mills of 
America began to bring us samples of 
their first Spring weavings. Week after 
week their representatives brought us 
new selections, until our offices bloomed 
with the loveliest flowered prints and 
bright-hued fabrics that the great mills 
of the country could achieve. 

We can offer you these fabrics at 
unusual values only because we buy for 
half a million women in 1088 cities! 
Purchases on this scale entitle us and you 
to very low prices on the 
highest grades of fabrics. Be- 
cause we believe in applying 
theGolden Ruleto businesswe 
pass on these savings to you. 

There are gay silks and 
rayons, printed and plain, 
that enable you to have 





nae a eS Se x ‘a. 
Fresh cottons for porch frocks 
- «for children’s rompers and for cheery 


summer draperies. From left to right—a 


eay-hued printed broadcloth, 49¢; our 


J.C. PENNEY $2: DEPT. STORES 


a pretty afternoon gown for the whole 
summer for about $3.50. And cotton 
prints from leading manufacturers, ba- 
tistes, gabardines and voiles that make 
a dainty dress for less than $2.00! 

Ask, also, to see the four plain-colored 
cottonsand rayonsthat areourown brands. 
All are fast color and remarkably durable. 
Ramona, Daisy Bell and Pen-Ray, each 
39¢ a yard, and Golden Dawn, 59¢. 

If you are not in a J. C. Penney town, 
ask us where you can get these greater 
values. We will also send you a free copy 
of our “Store News.” Address J. C. 
Penney Company, Inc., 330 West 34th 
Street, New York City. 


The figure at right wears our many-colored 
printed georgette. Silks at left of figure are—a printed 
crepe de chine in geometric design; a Beverly Print 
washable silk in new shades; crepe de chine in practical, 
all-over pattern. At right of figure are a small print, 
so popular this year; crepe de chine in unusual color 
combinations; and the popular 
foulard. The Beverly Print is 
89¢.a yard; the others $1.49. an ee ees, 
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dainty rayon voile, 89¢; Fasheen, a printed cotton pongee at 33¢; the new 
polka-dotted celanese and cotton crepe at 98¢ a yard; and a popular Town 
and Country Print, which costs only 39¢. The standing figure wears 
Soisette, in @ floral pattern on a background of tiny checks. 33¢. 
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There is a J. ©. Penney Co. store 


near you in: 
Towa 
Albia 
Ames 
Atlantic 
Boone 
Burlington 
Carroll 
Cedar Rapids 
Centerville 
Chariton 
Charles City 
Cherokee 
Clarinda 
Clinton 
Council Bluffs 
Cresco 
Creston 


Decorah 


Newton 
Oelwein 
Osage 
Oskaloosa 
Ottumwa 
Pella 

Perry 

Red Oak 
Shenandoah 
Spencer 
Storm Lake 
Vinton 
Washington 
Waterloo 
Waukon 
Waverly 
Webster City 


Dubuque 
Eldora 
Emmetsburg 
Estherville 
Fairfield 

Fort Dodge 
Fort Madison 
Grinnell 
Hawarden 
Iowa City 
Iowa Falls 
Keokuk 

Le Mars 
Maquoketa 
Marshalltown 
Mason City 
Muscatine 
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to the farmer 


ce Shell Kerosene— 
ONE GRADE FOR EVERY FARM USE 


Shell Kerosene is a clean, water-white 
kerosene made in one grade only— 
the all-purpose kerosene for the farm 
L and farm home. Superior for incubators 
‘ity and brooders, for cooking stoves and 

lamps. An ideal, clean-burning, hard- 

hitting fuel for tractor and stationary 
bower unit. Costs no more. 
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“who thinks all tractor oils 


WO pairs of shoes may look alike, fit equally well, 
and sell for the same price. But that’s no sign that 
they will wear alike. 


Two kinds of tractor oils may seem as much alike as twins. 
Yet vital differences appear at once when you check them 
point by point for 


the essentials of 
complete and 
proper lubrication 


1. IDEAL BODY AT ALL 
OPERATING TEMPERATURES 


- LOW POUR POINT 
3. LOW CARBON CONTENT 
4. NON-FOULING CARBON 


Thousands of farmers have found that one oil—Shell 
Tractor Oil—meets these requirements in every way. 


They depend on Shell Tractor Oil to provide ideal body 
throughout the full range of operating temperatures . . . 
to retain its lubricating qualities under long and grueling- 
service... to finish sixty hours of work as fresh and fit 
as it started out. 


Shell Tractor Oil has stamina, courage, and a fighting 
heart. Forming a perfect fluid sea! be- 
twech piston ring and cylinder wall, it 
he.ns to retain power and compres- 


OS. P.C. 1929 


SHELL BUILDING «+ «+ + ST. LOUIS 


SHELL PETROLEUM CORPORATION «+ «+ + 







are alike - «- - 


sion. And, combining a low pour point with body and 
richness, it provides instant lubrication—Adds improved 
efficiency to the long life which proper lubrication assures. 


Thus, Shell Tractor Oil keeps the farmer’s tractor where 
it should be — out in the field and out of the shop. 


Shell Tractor Oil forms a relatively small amount of car- 
bon—20 to 33 per cent less than many otherwise fine 
lubricants. This carbon is soft, fluffy, and non-fouling in 
character. This kind of carbon does not bake on metal 
surfaces or cling to moving parts. Instead, it blows out 
with the exhaust gases. 


Shell Tractor Oil has been developed by Shell lubrication 
engineers working in co-operation with leading tractor 
manufacturers. The crude from which it is made comes 
from hand-picked wells in Shell’s vast producing fields. 
Refined by a new and exclusive low-temperature process. 
Never scorched, never weakened by the heat of ordinary 
refinery practice. And tested 259 times before it is sealed 
for shipment to you. 


You will find it both convenient and economical to have 
Shell Tractor Oil delivered to you in either the 30-gallon 
or the 55-gallon drums with the handy faucets. You 
can order from the Shell tank wagon salesman, from 
any Shell dealer, or from the nearest Shell bulk station. 
The complete Shell Lubrication Chart 
will tell you what grade of Shell Tractor 
Oil to use. 


essentials of 
complete and 
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New “Never-Fail’ Incubator 


has no equal, yet costs *15 to *20 less 
than ordinary incubators 


Twelve improvements, in- 
cluding automatic egg 
turners and positive ven- 
tilating system, insure good 
hatches under every-day 
conditions. Sizes 150 to 
1200-egg capacity 


N the Montgomery Ward & Co. catalogue are 
some 40,000 items of merchandise. That is 
the world’s greatest exhibition of products for 
the farm. Every type of building material, every 
mechanical labor-saving invention, automobile 
tires and accessories, tools, camping outfits, work 
clothes, even modern homes to live in—the neces- 
sities and the luxuries of life are within your reach. 


In hundreds of Montgomery Ward retail stores 
throughout America the’same merchandise found 
in the catalogue is now available. The savings 
in money are equally great and you may see 
before you buy. 


What Ward’s offer you 


This great institution places at your command an 
expert knowledge of merchandise—an experience 





MONTGOMERY WARD 
& CO. 


Established 1872 


World-Wide Distributors of Quality 
Merchandise Operating Hundreds of 
Retail Stores and Eight Great Mail 
Order Houses, at Chicago, Kansas 
City, St. Paul, Baltimore, Denver, Fort 
Worth,} Portland, Ore., and Oakland. 




















Ward’s Never-Fail Incubator may be had on easy monthly 
payments. Listed as standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. Beautifully lacquered in rich Plymouth blue. For other 


New and Improved “Colony” Brooder. Burns hard or 
soft coal. Has automatic temperature control, Embodies $ 
other new mechanical advantages. Priced to save $5 to $15. 


tr; 


Cel-O-Glass. Amazing new 
kind of glass cloth that costs far 
less thanglass, yet lets invaluable 
healih-building ultra-violet rays 
pass through. Unbreakable, cut 
with scissors, tack on. Use on 
porches, hot beds, poultry houses, 
dairy barns, garage windows. 
Use it wherever there is need 
indoors for pure outdoor sun- 
light. Increases egg output— 
makes chicks healthier and grow 
faster. See catalogue for prices. 


details see catalogue. 


and skill in buying built up since 1872. That 
is why we can guarantee satisfaction on every- 
thing you buy or your money refunded. Each 
year $250,000,000 is spent for new merchan- 
dise—our buyers search the markets of 48 foreign 
lands—we take the entire output of many fac- 
tories. And, most important of all, we save 
you one-third to one-half the ordinary price by 
buying from the manufacturer and delivering 
direct to you. 


One-third of the families in America are out 
customers. Yet, nevertheless, orders received in 
the morning go out complete that day. 


Turn to the Ward catalogue or visit a Ward 
store whenever making a purchase. This way of 
shopping, known to millions, may save you 
several hundred dollars a 
year. If you have no 
catalogue, write at once 
for your free copy. 


RADIO BROADCAST 


Listen to Montgomery Ward & Co.'s Hour~News, Home Hints, Features, Music—every 

day except Saturday and Sunday, over stations KDKA, KYW-KFKX, KSTP, WSB, 

KOA, KWK, WMC, KVOO, WSM, WDAF, WHO, WOAI, WOC, WOW, WFAA, 
WHAS, at 12 noon Central Standard Time, or 1 p. m. Eastern.Standard Time. 


_ MONTGOMERY WARD & CO 
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Do You Pick Seed for Looks or Yield? 


State or Local Yield Tests Are Only Safe Guides in Selecting Seed Corn 


“ HEN I was a very small boy my fa- 
W ther had me pick the start of this 
corn from the road where a neigh- 
bor of ours dropped it when hauling corn for 
feed.’’ Such was the beginning of the history 
of the strain of yellow dent, as related by J. 
W. Buckner, of Linn county, Missouri. He is a 
vood farmer, just beginning to gray with the 
forty odd years he has spent producing a crop 
from this seed. 

Mr. Buckner went on to say that he had 
often wondered if this corn would yield as well 
as some of the well bred show corn of today. It 
was first tried by his father in a good corn 
year when the soil was virgin, and of course 
the vield was excellent. It won his confidence 
and reliance as a money maker for the rest of 
his life and his son’s career as well. Did it 
merit this confidence? This question was to 
be answered that very season on the farm of R. 
E. Dolan, in a corn strain test proposed by the 
county agent to improve corn yields. 


By J. R. Hall 


inherent yielding qualities. 
Years previous to this the lo- 
eal strain of Reid had been 
proved by test the best vari- 
ety. Who now had the high- 
est yielding strain of it was 
not known. 

At the Dolan farm late in 
November, corn: growers as- 
sembled from everywhere to 
revive the old-fashioned husk- 
ing bee with up-to-date form, 
not to find the coveted red ear, but to find the 
right strain. 

A. M. Walker, who was noted for growing 
hundred-bushel yields came out on top with a 
yield of seventy-two bushels. His was not a 
show corn. It had descended from show corn 
but had been selected for greater length and 
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fined. The ears were longer than the accepted 
show type. They were extremely smooth and 
the grains very oily. It responded to fertil- 
izer better than any other strain, showing an 
increase over the unfertilized of 13.5 bushels, 
while the average increase was 7 bushels. Mr. 
Walker’s only climbed up 6 bushels when fer- 

tilized. The Buckner corn germinated 





Two million bushels of this golden feed 
is produced annually in Linn county, 
Missouri. It requires the major portion 
of every farmer’s time. That time is 
not well spent if he is not planting a 
strain of corn that will yield high. Linn 
county is noted for having won the ten- 
ear championship at the state show for 
thirteen consecutive years. But does 
this show corn yield highest? This ques- 
tion was also to be answered by this test. 


Yield Test Is Made 


Mr. Dolan agreed to plant the sam- 
ples of corn for yield test on a field of 
uniform fertility in duplicate rows with 
check rows between. The corn was 
checked four grains to the hill and when 
a foot high thinned to an even stand of 
two stalks. This gave each lot the same 
chance. Half of each row was fertilized 


with phosphate at the rate of 200 test. 
near each reader of Wallaces’ Farmer this year. 
your corn and find out whether your corn is as good as 
you think it is. 


pounds to the acre. 

Fifteen corn growers felt strongly 
enough that pride of having good corn 
to submit samples to test. Some were 





ENTER YOUR CORN 


Which lot of seed corn will yield most, that at the 
top of the page or the one at the bottom? Can you tell 
by looking at them? Neither can anybody else. Both 
‘lots came from Linn county, Missouri, The ldwer group 
had a corn show record but was outyielded in the yield 
test by the one above. 
The story in the accompanying article is typical of 
experiences all over the corn belt. 
who have selected corn for other qualities than yielding 
ability enter their strain in yield tests and find that 
they actually have a low-yielding strain which it has 
cost them hundreds of dollars each year to use. The ex- 
perience of the farmers in Linn county simply drives 
home the point again, that the only way to be sure of 
having first-class seed corn is to enter a strain in the 
corn yield test, or to buy seed that has already met this. 
There is a corn yield test going on some place 
Enter 


Every year farmers 


100 per cent, while no other went over 
97. It did not fall badly. Average of 
the unfertilized went down at the rate 
of 23 per cent. The fertilized had only 
11 per cent down. There were twice as 
many barren stalks in the unfertilized 
as the fertilized plots. 


Many Changed Strain of Corn 


One contestant was an early exponent 
of the corn show. He thought he had 
been growing a good yielding strain but 
learned from this test of strength that 
he had the lowest, with 58 bushels. It 
responded little to fertilizer. He fig- 
ured that this lower yield had cost him 
700 bushels on his eighty acres of corn 
for vears. He changed his strain the 
next year, getting seed from Mr. Walk- 
er. This was the purpose of the test, 
and many did likewise. 

The second year of this test, 1928, J. 
W. Buckner climbed to the top with a 
yield of 62.6 bushels. Walker was close 
by. A third man was at the bottom with 
40.1 bushels. He will never plant this 








those who had prize winning strains. 
Others were those who had ‘‘just corn.”’ 
It was all yellow dent—mostly Reid. It was 
startling to find how few had ever thought of 
there being a difference in the yielding quali- 
ties of seed corn. 
Germination and 
bog : show type had 
ae always obscured 
/ the thought of 








was much smoother than present day show 
type. Probably the best show type sample was 
submitted by Norman McDannald. This he 
had bought from a leading show corn producer 
the year before. It came in with 63.5 bushels. 

J. W. Buckner beat this show corn by over 
three bushels with a yield of 66.7. The+type 
was much like the Walker corn but not so re- 





strain again. To his surprise, the count 
showed that his corn had 30 per cent 
barren stalks. Barrenness caused many lots 
to go low in this test. Two other lots had 20 
per cent and six had between 15 and 18 per 
cent. Buckner, Walker and W. P. Brinkley’s 
three highs, ran as low as 6 per cent barren. 
Fertilized plots had 40 per cent less down 
stalks. When placed in a heated room thirty 
days to shrink, the unfertilized lost a fourth 
more than the fertilized. This was sufficient 
loss to have paid for the fertilizer, to say noth- 
ing of the increased yield and quality. 

There is keen interest in this eorn race thru- 
out the entire county. It is anticipated that in 
1929 there will be a hundred entries. Why 
shouldn’t there be interest? The average corn 
grower should inerease his yield by ‘six bushels 
in the light of last year’s test and a little more 
according to the previous results. 

The individual corn grower can take a half 
dozen likely lots of seed and test them in his 
own field with little work besides thinning, 
harvesting and weighing separately. He can 
thus. prove to his own satisfaction that he has 
a high or low yielding strain of corn. 
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OUR EMIGRANT BOYS AND GIRLS 
* VERY year the farms of Iowa have about 
ten thousand boys and girls who must em- 
igrate to the towns and cities. Silently but 
surely this movement goes on year after year. 
The reason for this emigration is that there 
are about seventeen thousand babies born on 
the farms of Iowa every year, whereas, only 
about seven thousand people die. The extra 
ten thousand people can’t be used to advantage 
on the farm and so they are pushed off to 
town. 

These ten thousand sturdy boys and girls 
are furnished to the cities free of charge. They 
are worth at least ten thousand dollars each to 
the cities or a total of one hundred million dol- 
lars. It may be said, therefore, that the farm- 
ers of Iowa furnish the people of the United 
States each year with about seven hundred 
million dollars worth of food and one hundred 
million dollars worth of healthy humanity. 
The towns and cities get the food cheap enough 
but they get the children for nothing. 

Sometimes when we are feeling selfish we 
would like to see the town and city people go 
to the bother of raising their own children. We 
wonder what would happen to the cities if they 
were forced to face the problem of a declining 
population instead of an increasing population. 





UNDISCOVERED STRAINS OF GOOD 
CORN 


pk JBABLY there are dozens of high-vielding 

strains of corn grown by obscure farmers 
which will pass out of existence without any- 
one ever knowing anything about them. Some 
of these are probably higher yielding than 
Golden King for northern Iowa; others are 
better than Ioleaming for north-central Iowa, 
and some are better than Krug for southern 
Towa. 

However, there is no way of discovering just 
which of these unsung strains of corn are 
worth while except after careful yield tests. 
Unfortunately, men who have corn of this sort 
usually take no interest whatever in experi- 
ment stations or yield tests and as a result it is 
only an accident if their corn is given a trial. 


It was pure accident that Krug corn was dis- 
covered because George Krug, himself, had no 
interest in having his corn tested out. It was 
only because Mosher went to his farm and got 
the seed that it was included in the famous 
Woodford county test. In like manner Golden 
King, as originated by Rome Robison, would 
probably never have been tested out if MeAr- 
thur had not recognized the possibilities. 

The corn entered by William Radebaugh, of 
Rippey, lowa, which won the grand champion- 
ship in the commercial class at-Ames this past 
winter, was an unknown sort. On inquiry we 
find that Radebaugh got his seed from Clar- 
ence Hiddleson, also of Rippey, Iowa, and that 
he in turn got his seed about.eighteen years 
ago from a Mr. Towne, of Jamaica, lowa. The 
only information we have about the Towne 
corn is that it was produced by crossing a late 
variety with an early variety and then select- 
ing for earliness. Judging from appearances 
we would say that it has very little Reid blood 
in it and that it is an excellent sort for north- 
central Iowa. At any rate this Towne corn, 
like hundreds of other obscure sorts, should be 
tested out in the yield test. 
not be worth while, but we are expecting some 
of them to prove to be better even than Krug 
and loleaming. 





TAXES AND “SUPERKINDER- 
GARTENS”’ 


EW of us do much worrying about higher 

education oftener than once every two 
years. After all, only about one or two per 
cent of the population of college age ever get 
inside of a university, Important as these 
higher schools are in supplying professional 
men, we are inclined to take them for granted 
except when the issue of expense comes up. 
Even tho none of our children are going to 
college, each of us helps to pay the taxes that 
pay part of the exjense of somebody else’s 
boy or girl at one of the state schools. So every 
two years, at least, we begin to wonder whether 
the state schools are being run extravagantly, 
what they are for anyway, and whether they 
are worth anything to the state. 

For really searching criticism of the so-called 
higher education, we need to go to college men 
themselves. Max MecConn, dean of Lehigh 
University, has written a book called ‘‘ College 
or Kindergarten,’’ in which he outlines some 
of the wastes in our present system of educa- 
tion. His point is that we have, roughly, three 
groups that go to college. Now we try to put 
them all in one type of school, which doesn’t 
really fit any one group. What we ought to do, 
he thinks, is to divide things up so that we 
have three distinct types of school. * 

What are these three groups? First are those 
students who are going into some one of the 
professions, know what they want to get and 
are willing to submit to pretty stiff conditions 
in order to get it. Our graduate schools in 
many cases now fulfill these requirements ; but 
many of our professional schools, by combining 
graduate with undergraduate work, fail to do 
the work of which they are eapable. 

The second group Dean MeConn speaks of 
as the Superkindergartners. He ineludes in this 
class the boys and girls who go to college be- 
cause they want to put off serious activities for 
four years, because they like the social side of 
college life, and because they want to acquire a 
minimum of information that may be helpful 
in social and business relationships. These are 
the folks, he says, that make activities outside 
the curriculum such an important part in the 
college today. 

The third group, and the smallest, is made 
up of those students who have an intense curi- 
osity about the world, and want to satisfy it. 
They are not specialists as yet; possibly they 
may become specialists. For the time being, 
they want to get a general grasp of the factors 
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Most of them will” 


that make for civilized living in the twentieth 
century. 

Dean MeConn believes that three types of 
schools should be devised. The first would be 
the professional, on the order of our present 
graduate schools in different universities, with 
high scholastic standards and with no contact 
with undergraduate schools. } 

For the second group, he would have what 
he calls, somewhat ironically, ‘‘gentlemen’s col- 
leges,’’ with a high entrance fee, a heavy tui- 
tion and emphasis on athletics and student ac- 
tivities of all sorts. The ‘‘gentlemen’s college.” 
in Dean McConn’s plan, is primarily a device 
for getting the young people who are not stu- 
dents, out of the schools that really intend to 
do serious work. 

For the third group, he would have an insti- 
tution much like some of our present colleges 
of liberal arts, but with a careful elimination 
of those who by temperament belong in the 
other divisions, 

It is Dean McConn’s view that the young 
people who go to college to play have had a 
lowering influence on many of our colleges and 
universities. If they are willing to pay for it, 
he sees no reason why they shouldn’t have the 
type of education they want, education that 
specializes in social and athletic activities: but 
he feels that this should be handled so that it 
doesn’t interfere with the real work of the se- 
rious educational system. These schools, being 
primarily recreational, should be supported by 
the families of the students, and not out of pub- 
lie funds. 

This brings us back to taxes again. What 
would happen to the cost of running our state 
schools in Iowa if the superkindergartners and 
the activities devised for their benefit were 
eliminated? President Hughes and President 
Jessup could probably tell us. We have a feel- 
ing that the item is quite a large one. Right 
now, Dean MeConn’s suggestions will be treat- 
ed as a sample of professorial humor. Some 
day, the inereasing tax burden may make us 
take them seriously. 





BETTER MAIL DELIVERY 


COMPLAINTS on mail service in the coun- 
try this winter continue to come in. One 
subseriber, writing from northern Iowa, said: 
‘The last trip the carrier made past here 
was on Tuesday, January 22, or fifty days 
ago.’’ 

A visitor from western Iowa reports that 
nearly a month went by without a delivery. 
These instances are worse than usual, but there 
have been plenty of reports almost as bai. 
Service on rural routes has been disrupted al! 
thru the cold weather to the decided inconveni- 
ence of the farmer, 

No one is placing any blame on the mail 
earrier for this situation. Most of them have 
been putting in extremely long hours and at- 
tempting to get the mail to the patrons. They 
have simply been up against an impossible sit- 
uation. As we have pointed out before, tlie 
postoffice department, in the interest of what 
the department refers to as efficiency, has been 
consolidating many rural routes. The theory 
was that since in good weather a carrier with 
an automobile can make forty miles or more, 
all the routes should be organized on that basis. 

Any such figuring, leaves out of account not 
only the snow storms of the winter but the bad 
roads of spring and fall. A continuation of the 
present move toward the consolidation of 
routes will simply mean that farmers every- 
where will get irregular service whenever tlic 
roads are not in first class condition. We suz- 
gest that the present long routes might !v 
properly maintained during the good weather, 
but that funds should be available to hire ex- 
tra help on the rural routes when the weather 
and road conditions are bad. Extra help o? 
this sort is available in almost every district. 
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If a postoffice with six’ rural routes running 
put from it were to put on four extra men dur- 
ing the period of bad roads, with a consequent 
temporary rearrangement of the routes, the 
mail service could be uninterrupted and with- 
out any great additional cost. 

Apparently the trouble now is that the post- 
office department has been worrying more 
about saving money on the rural free delivery 
service than it has about getting mail to the 
farmers regularly. It is time to look at the 
situation from the other point of view. 





RURAL LIFE SUNDAY 


Mest of the protestant churches have agreed 

to make the fifth Sunday after Easter 
“Rural Life Sunday.’’ On May 5, of 1929, 
therefore, it is probable that several hundred 
ministers in the United States will consider the 
problems of agriculture from the pulpit. In 
the prayers, God will doubtless be thanked for 
the blessings of sunshine and rain. In the ser- 
mons, mueh attention will be given to the spir- 
itual and social life of the farmers and their 
families. 

Jesus himself was farm minded, as was il- 
lustrated by His parables. It is decidedly ap- 
propriate and worth while that farm life should 
be definitely recognized in the church calendar 
and that such recognition should be given in 
the period immediately following Easter. We 
trust that not only rural ministers but those in 
the towns and cities will consider the problem 
of the farm as related to our national civiliza- 
tion, on May 5. The problem of a ‘‘Square 
Deal for Agriculture’’ is becoming an even 
greater moral issue than prohibition. 





KEEP LUMBER ON THE FREE LIST 


OME Pacifie coast lumbermen are reported 
to be making a determined drive to take 
lumber off the free list. If they get the 25 per 
cent ad valorem tariff for which they are ask- 
ing, the farmers will be harmed by more than 
$150,000,000 annually. 

Whenever tariffs are revised the net result 
usually is to place the farmer at an increasing 
disadvantage. This has been true of both Re- 
publican and Democratic tariffs and there is 
no reason to believe that the revision of 1929 
will differ in this respect from those in the 
past. The farmers may gain some shadowy 
benefits which look good on paper but actually 
the chances are that they will lose ten times 
as much as they gain by any revision. This 
is especially true of the farmers of the middle 
west and the south. All of the farm product 
tariffs which can be passed can hardly do the 
average Iowa farmer more than $10 worth of 
good annually, but a lumber tariff of 25 per 
cent can easily cost the average Iowa farmer 
$30 annually. 

Iowa congressmen should think twice before 
they consider trading a higher tariff on corn 
for a tariff on lumber. Iowa farmers would 
lose enormously in any such exchange. 





GRABBING AN IDEA 


[N THE business world nobody is allowed a 

monopoly on a good idea very long. The 
chain store eame in with a rush to provide pret- 
ty stiff competition for independent retailers. 
But now the independent dealers have organ- 
wed chains of their own. There are now 375 
such groups with more than fifty-five thou- 
sand retailers affiliated with them. According 
to the president of the American Institute of 
Food Distribution there are just as many inde- 
pendent grocers in these chains as there are 
Stores in the recognized chain systems. 

Tn the farm field things seem to work out a 
bit differently. Around one-third of our hogs 
are now. being shipped direet, in great part 
thru the country buying points. More of these 


packer concentration points are being estab- 
lished every week. The experience of several 
years has apparently proved to the packers 
that direct .buying thru country stations has 
made them money. It has also proved to the 
farmers that direct buying by packers cripples 
cooperative activities and doesn’t do the price 
situation at the terminals any good. Yet how 
many farmer cooperative concentration points 
have we? A man with both hands cut off at 
the wrist could count them on his fingers. 

Do grocers think faster than farmers, or just 
what is the trouble? 


3 Odds and Ends _| 


[ANY farmers complain that their corn is 
running out and that they would like to 
get new seed. As a matter of fact, the trouble 
is usually more with the soil than with the 
seed. Twenty years ago the soil may have been 
rich enough to grow a large-eared, late-matur- 
ing variety of corn, but now the available sup- 
ply of nitrogen and phosphorus is so much less 
that it is essential to grow an earlier, smaller 
corn. 

This was demonstrated very clearly to me 
last fall on the farm of J. W. Morgan in east- 
ern Illinois. He had thirty or forty different 
varieties and erosses, grown both on poor land 
and good land. The best yielder on the poor 
land was an early sort which ordinarily is at 
its best about 100 miles north of Des Moines. 
This kind also did well on the good land, but 
there were probably a dozen later sorts which 
beat it when there was plenty of fertility 
available. 

The point which I wish to make is that 
farmers who have both good soil and poor soil 
on the same farm should have two varieties of 
corn, one of which should be decidedly early 
maturing. Of course, the ideal thing to do is 
to build up the soil fertility so that the later- 
maturing sorts can be grown. One reason why 














show corn has given dissatisfaction in the. 


hands of many practical farmers is that it is 
too late for the ordinary soil. It is a matter of 
observation that men who win prizes at the 
corn shows have generally built up their soil 
to a point where it is far above average in 
fertility. 





ANY people have wondered how Francis 

Flood happened to get the permission of 
his wife to go on his famous motoreyele trip 
across equatorial Africa. However, a good 
friend of Flood’s tells me that his wife was 
really responsible for the trip. It seems that 
she had read the book, ‘‘ The Royal Road to Ro- 
mance,’’ by Richard Halliburton. Halliburton 
in his strenuous efforts traveling around the 
world had made himself the hero of the wom- 
en’s clubs of the United States; why shouldn’t 
Flood do likewise with the farmers? Last rc- 
ports are that Flood never read the Hallibur- 
ton book, but, nevertheless, he went around the 
world because of the inspiration which his wife 
derived from the book. 

My friend, Donald Murphy, says the Halli- 
burton book is a ‘‘bunch of hooey.’’ Neverthe- 
less, those who elaim to know say that Halli- 
burton gives an excellent description of the Ti- 
betan home of'Ladak alfalfa. Naturally, he 
didn’t mention the alfalfa, because he is not 
farmer minded ; but he does deseribe the high 
altitude and the cold in such a way as to make 
a person appreciate that plants from this part 
of the world must be exceedingly hardy. Inci- 
dentally, this is a place which only twelve white 
people are privileged to visit each year. 

There is no doubt about the hardiness of 
Ladak alfalfa, but there is some doubt about its 
yielding power. .While in Montana they have 
reported Ladak to yield considerably more 


than Grimm, I have just received a letter from 
P. J. Willard, of the farm crops department of 
the Ohio Agricultural College, saying that 
after the first cutting it reeovers very slowly 
and that the second and third cuttings are only 
about three-fourths as large as ordinary al- 
falfa. Mr. H. L. Westover, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, reports that this 
is quite common experience in the corn belt 
with Ladak. Professor Hughes, at Ames, how- 
ever, says that the Ladak yields satisfactorily. 

As long as we have such a satisfactory hardy 
variety as Grimm we would not advise the ex- 
tensive planting of Ladak. However, it would 
seem to be worth while for our experiment sta- 
tions to do eonsiderable experimenting with 
this new alfalfa, which has apparently been 
subjected to even more severe winter condi- 
tions than Grimm. It would seem probable 
that by selection some strains of Ladak can be 
evolved which will be hardier than Grimm 
and fully as high yielding. 





M* FATHER at the time of his death in 

1924 had practically completed a book en- 
titled, ‘‘Our Debt and Duty to the Farmer.’’ 
And now, five years later, comes from Japan a 
paper bound translation into Japanese charac- 
ters. Mr. K. Kan of the Matsuyama Agricul- 
tural College of Japan,.is the translator and 
writes on the fly leaf, ‘‘This small copy is 
given to H. A. Wallace by his Japanese friend, 
the translator of ‘Our Debt and Duiy to the 
Farmer,’ his late beloved father’s precious 
work.’’ 

Naturally I opened this little Japanese book 
with considerable interest. But I ran into dif- 
ficulties right away because I found that the 
book opened up backwards and 
that the pages must be turned from 
right to left instead of from left to 
right. Most of the writing is in 
columns and when it is horizontal 
like our writing it apparently goes 
from right to left 
across the page instead = x 45 wea 
of from left to right. 
Finally. I discovered 
the symbol for the 
word ‘‘Farmer.’’ Here it is. The combination 
that means ‘‘County agricultural agent’’ is 
also shown. 


Farmer 


== 5) 
IFS 


County agent 





HERE is a low growing annual relative of 

alfalfa, known as Black Medick, or Yellow 
Trefoil. The seed is a little smaller than al- 
falfa seed, but otherwise it looks much. like it, 
and oftentimes is used to adulterate alfalfa 
and clover seed. The plant, while low growing, 
is an abundant seed producer. The flowers are 
self tripping and do not require the services 
of bees to aid in fertilization. One of the farm 
crops boys at Ames tells me that seven or eight 
years ago, a young Canadian professor got the 
idea that it would be interesting to cross alfalfa 
with low growing Yellow Trefoil, in an effort 
to produce an alfalfa which would seed more 
abundantly and without the aid of bees, The 
cross proved successful, and now, for a number 
of years the young professor has been selecting 
out the plants which have the tall growing habit 
of alfalfa and the seed habits of Yellow Tre- 
foil. Perhaps this cross will never amount to 
anything, but then, again, it may. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





One of the infirmities of our nature is that we 
don’t always know what is best for us even in mate- 
rial things, or. in the ordering and Shaping of our 
lives. Often we may thank God that we were not 
allowed to have the things we greatly desired. Like 
children, we need suggestions as to what is good for 
4s. And so, if we strive to live in the Spirit and 
keep under the evil that remains in us, we get sug- 
gestions from the Holy spirit ...If we do not get 
what we pray for, we often get more than we pray 
for, above all that we can ask and think—Unele 
Henry’s Sayings. 
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Give the Baby Chicks a Chance to Live 


Provide Plenty of Room and a Clean Floor Inside and Clean Ground Outside , 


AISING 85 to 98 per cent of the chicks 
put in the brooder house into thrifty, 
healthy broilers and pullets that will 
really be capable of profitable egg production 
is the achievement of a considerable number of 
farm flock keepers year after year. And such 
‘good luck’’ is really an achievement when 
raising 40 to 60 per cent with a high percent- 
age of runts and culls among those saved is the 
general run among hard-working farm folks 
who are trying to make their flocks profitable. 
What is the basis of the ‘‘good lueck’’ of 
these people who are raising six out of seven 
chicks, or better, of those put in the brooder 
house? Three essential groups of require- 
ments must all be right if luek comes our way 
in raising chickens. First, the baby chicks 
must be strong, lively and free of disease or 
weakness that may make them easy victims of 
disease. Second, they must be fed 


things we include under environment when we 
talk about children. And how like children 
the chicks are! We can’t overerowd them in 
the brooder house without stunting and ecaus- 
ing disease outbreaks any more than we can 
safely over-crowd children in schools, publie 
meetings and houses. 

And as babies and young children are the 
first victims of too cold, too hot or too drafty 
rooms and houses, so the chicks will weaken 
and die in faulty brooder houses and under the 
canopy of inadequate or poorly regulated 
brooder stoves when mature hens under equally 
poor housing will live tho they will probably 
lay too few eves to be profitable. Mature hens 
may live and even do fairly well in poorly 
lighted and poorly ventilated houses and run- 
over ground infested with worms, coccidiosis 
and various diseases and suffer little death 


loss. 
and apartments and work in factories and mills 
that would kill and maim and stunt the growth 
of babies and growing children. 

What makes up the details of this proper en. 
vironment or right living conditions for brood. 
er-raised baby chicks? I realize that many 
chicks are still raised with hens. Most of what 
is said applies equally to them. 

Providing enough room and of the right sort 
is the first essential. One of the most common 
causes of losses in brooding chicks artificially 
is putting too many in the brooder house. Per. 
sonally, I believe that 300 should be the limit 
of chicks put in one room under one brooder 
canopy, no matter how large the room or how 
big the stove. The risk of disease, piling up 
and starting of bad habits is greatly increased 
with each small inerease in numbers above 20, 

For late April or May hatched 





properly, and that means more than 
keeping the self-feeders full. Third, 
they must be housed and kept under 
the right living conditions. We can’t 
provide two of these three, even in 
an ideal manner, and fall down on 
the third and succeed. 


Three Explanatory Articles 

In the issue of February 22, Dr. 
Charles Murray discussed the first 
essential, the getting of healthy 
stock and getting chicks free of dis- 
ease and keeping them so. In the is- 
sue of Mareh 15, Mrs. Ashby told of 
feeding the chicks and the problems 
eonnected with feeding. This arti- 
ele will deal with providing the liv- 
ing conditions that should make pos- 
sible the raising of this much-to-be- 
desired high percentage of chicks 
with few, if any, runts and weak- 











lings. 
Good living conditions inelude a 
lot of things—just about all the 


A well-built brooder house located on clean ground with green feed available 
makes possible the raising of a high percentage of healthy chicks. 


chicks, when the period of confine. 
ment to the brooder house is very 
short, a largér number ean perhaps 
be brooded together with safety. 


Space Requirements for Chicks 


For March and April chicks 10% 
more than two or two and one-half 
chicks per square foot of floor space 
should be placed in the house if one 
wants to raise a high percentage of 
the chicks and without runts. To 
put only 200 baby chicks in a good 
brooder house with no cold or drafty 
or dark corners, seems like wasting 
a lot of valuable space and heat dur 
ing the first few weeks. But to } 
in more is to waste the lives an¢ 
vigor of the baby chicks as well as 
the feed and labor. A 10x12-foot 
brooder house will handle 250 ehicks. 
Here is about the limit for size with 
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single room brooder houses. <A 
10x16-foot house divided into a 
brooder. (Concluded on page 30) 


Cooperatives Balk at Plans to “Help” Them 


Fear Stabilization Corporations With No Check on Production Might Wreck Cooperation 


ASHINGTON, D. CG. — Stabilization 
W corporations operated under supervi- 

sion of a Federal Farm Board—the 
central idea of the Hoover farm program as 
interpreted from his St. Louis campaign ad- 
dress and from other of his expressions—are 
not favored by the principal farmers’ coopera- 
tives of the country, tho these organizations 
will not actively oppose such a set-up. 

This coolness toward the stabilization-corpo- 
‘ation method of coping with surpluses was ex- 
pressed by spokesmen of the cooperatives who 
appeared before the house and senate commit- 
tees which have been holding hearings prepara- 
tory to drafting a bill (or bills) for presenta- 
tion to congress April 15 when-the extra ses- 
sion convenes. 

The principal objection to stabilization cor- 
porations, which would be set up to buy the 


surplus production of, say, corn or hogs, with - 


a revolving fund to be furnished from the fed- 
eral treasury, is that there is no brake provided 
against continued and accelerated over-pro- 
duction. 

It was pointed out by these spokesmen that 
the price of a crop very largely influences the 
farmers in their production programs. Thus, 
the spokesmen declared, if a stabilization cor- 
poration sueceeds in stabilizing prices of a 
given crop, and the price is stabilized at a fair- 
ly remunerative level, then there is nothing to 
prevent the farmers from over-planting or 
over-producing that particular crop. 

They reverted to the philosophy of the equal- 
ization fee, which they declared at least of- 





fered some hope of squelching over-production, g- 


for if the farmers persisted in over-producing, 
the equalization fee would become so great that 
the farmer would be penalized. Only by a pen- 
alty for over-producing will the farmers be re- 
strained, the cooperative leaders told the com- 
mittees. However, they felt the question of the 
equalization fee was settled by the election. 
Edueational campaigns and advice against 
over-planting often have been tried, and have 
been practically useless, they declared. 


Cooperatives Against Stabilization Plan 


However, if stabilization corporations are to 
be utilized in an effort to alleviate the price- 
depressing effects of temporary and seasonal 
surpluses (and your correspondent believes 
such means will be provided) then the coopera- 
tives do not want the proposed Federal Fatm 
Board to be empowered to begin operating in 
any commodity until the majority of the farm- 
ers producing that commodity, as represented 
by the cooperatives, formally express a desire 
for such assistance. Further, they do not want 
to be responsible for losses incurred in any at- 
tempt to stabilize prices, as they feel this would 
ultimately be ruinous to any cooperative. 

What the cooperatives do want is liberalized 
credit. At a meeting of sixty representatives 
of the principal cooperatives of the country, 
held in Washington during the early days of 
the hearings, the following program was adopt- 
ed and was subsequently laid before the com- 
mittees: B 

1. Adequate and effective tariff should be 


- 


provided on such agricultural commodities as 
the representatives of the commodity market- 
ing organizations believe may be benefited by 
protective duties. 

2. Organized agriculture should oppose cre- 


ation of new or enlargement of existing rec- | 


lamation and irrigation projects until the Jand 
already under cultivation is on a profitable bha- 
sis. The group said that it is not only incon- 
sistent but contrary to public welfare for con- 
gress on the one hand to deal with farm relief 
and on the other to aggravate the problem by 
bringing new and otherwise unproductive lands 
into production. In this connection, a national 
survey of the present uses of land and its earn- 
ing capacity, with a view to the government 
buying and reforesting or otherwise taking out 
of farm production the marginal or less pro- 
ductive land, was advocated before the com- 
mittees by the cooperative representatives. 

3. A thoro-going revision of the federal ru- 
ral credit machinery was strongly recommend- 
ed as one of the most essential and beneficial 
means of helping the cooperatives. Adequate 
credit facilities were declared to be the sound- 
est and safest means of promoting the organi- 
zation of self-help agencies by farmers to deal 
with farm relief. Definite recommendations 
were made for (a) productive credit, (b) mar- 
keting credit, and (c) credit to enable cooper- 
atives to expand their ownership and operation 
of physical properties. In this connection it 
should be parenthetically inserted that the def- 
inition of a real farmers’ cooperative has been 
more sharply drawn (Concluded on page 42. 
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So can men and women live in houses 
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arhaps NE of our chief difficulties, in addition 
ty. O to the continual rain, and the bad trail, 
8 and the long walk across Burma and 
icks Gisiam, was the language problem. Nearly al- 
ks not ways before, in Africa and India, we had 
1e-half @#found some few who could speak a little Eng- 
space Mish or French, but in eastern Burma and in 
if one Mthe independent kingdom of Siam, Jim and I 
age of Hcould talk only to each other. 
5 dO At Meh Sod, near the Bornetias border, 
iod Hithe problem became almost acute, because we 
ira! ty Jfhad some talking that needed to be done. Our 
asting f§ox-cart, which had carried our baggage fifty 
t dur- Mmiles, could go no farther. Our oxeneer must 
to put Mfbe paid off. We must plan our route from 
s and Mthere on and get transport for our 
ll as Baggage—and we couldn't talk to a 
2-foot foul in the whole village. 
hicks, That village was a most forlorn 
» with Hand muddy place indeed. For the 
s. A @full mile length of the one main 
ito a Bstreet Jim and I tramped without 
e 30) Hifinding anyone who was interested 


in us except to stare and then to 
babble excitedly the moment our 
backs were turned. On either side 
of the lone and narrow street was 
a single plank sidewalk and it, 
turn, was flanked by an almost con- 
tinuous row of little wooden houses, 
each a combination of a shop and a 
home. 


“Ni Ampur?”’ Brings Blank Stare 
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By Francis A. Flood 


street, simply a wide, low, wooden porch, and 
this really constituted his shop or store. Cross- 
legged on some grass mats on the floor sat his 
business partner or his chief clerk counting out 
a handful of money and making some calcula- 
tions on the wooden numeral frames which 
serve for adding machines in so many oriental 
lands. 

His ‘‘stock’’ was a collection of groceries, 
hardware, drygoods, and meats. There was 
one shelf full of rusty tins of sardines, berries, 
biscuits, and a few assorted meats. A wooden 
box of rice sat on the floor beside others of 





Milles: 


Thru the Jungle With Flood and Wilson 


a Tramping Thru the Rain Over the Rocky Trail From Rangoon to Bangkok 


returned with a Chinaman who could speak a 
few words of English, and then we could tell 
our story 

The courteous ampur, thru our Chinese in- 
terpreter, assured us that we were welcome in 
Siam, the only independent kingdom in Asia, 
that he would help us get some kind of trans- 
port for our baggage for the rest of our jour- 
ney into the interior toward the river and rail- 
road, and that he was most happy to give us 
the use of the government ‘‘rest house’’ as long 
as we would remain in town. He sent John 
Chinaman with us to this wooden house built 
up on stilts and ordered him-to remain with us 
if we wished and see that we had everything 
we wanted. Old John was our pri- 
vate secretary until we left the vil- 
lage. 

At first his idea was to have our 
baggage carried by coolies. He 
brought a dozen of these husky lit- 
tle men, muscled Jike bull dogs, 
short, and stocky, and yellow. They 
paired our baggage off into bundles 
as nearly the same weight as possi- 
ble, strung them onto the opposite 
ends of short bamboo poles and lift- 
ed the poles to their shoulders. 
Some of the baggage would work all 
right, but our two suitcases in which 
we had packed our, portable type- 
writer, cameras, and a few books we 
had picked up, were too heavy to be 
earried in this fashion. 
















We stopped to interview the pro- 
prietor of one of these combination 
shanties, one that was typical of the 
dozens in the town, except that this proprietor 


P cre- 
. recs 


land 


le ba- Bappeared to be a little more intelligent and 
heon- Bfriendly than most of the others. 
Sage ‘‘Ni ampur?’’ we asked him, giving the pro- 
reliet nunciation of those two words all the possible 
mM OY Bvariations in accent and sound that we could. 
lands We had been told in Burma that the ‘‘ampur”’ 
ional was the Siamese for mayor or governor or chief 
he of police or whatever the governing agent in a 
Sal city might happen to be, and that when inquir- 
: ing for this personage we should say some- 
pro" Bthing that sounded like ‘‘Ni ampur?’’? We 
cor had said it to nearly everyone we had met in 
7 mye OWN, and received the same blank stare from 
‘ae them all. 
ai al Shirtless and yellow, his straight black hair 
mate langing down in front ‘of his slanting eyes, the 
End grinning host in this particular shop came 
aie rigs from behind his little bench of dried 
Beal ish and did his best to talk to us. He scooped 
fond = or three wooden bowls from the stools be- 
mar- lg a dingy table and bade us, in the old re- 
Sood iable sign language, to sit down. Then he 
tion ved us each a piping cup of tea and a pan of 
i it wing ‘biseuits ; he had taken from his 
def- Shelves. We had time to examine his place of 
usiness, 
been 


49 The front end was entirely open from the 


Ox team and driver beside the rest house 


sugar, wheat and beans. At the feet of his 
helper lay a collection of pau paus, mangoes 
and bananas. Suspended from the walls and 
ceilings were straw hats, faded night shirts, 
bull whips, cheap belts, faney ribbons, some 
tin cutlery, and what not. He carried a stock 
of assorted baskets, clay pots, tin pans, granite 
cups, and even a erate of scrawny live chickens. 

The back part of this house was the man’s 
home, and thru the open doorway we could 
see a faded yellow woman lying on the floor 
asleep. The flies were buzzing about her face, 
and a damp-nosed little cirl of five of six years 
was up to her elbows in a juicy mango. There 
was one home-made table, a few benches; and 
an open firéplace for the cooking. 


‘‘Ampur’’ Finally Located 


After our repeate 1 attempts to inquire for 
the ampur our amicable host sent some small 
boys scurrying down the muddy street. They 
returned in a few minutes with a policeman 
who motioned for us to follow him. He was 
friendly and smiling and so we followed him 
without any fear or question. He took us to 
the ampur’s office on the second floor of a 
courthouse-looking place and bade us sit there 
while he dashed away again. Ina half hour he 


In vain we seoffed at their lazi- 
ness while they simply squatted on 
their heels and stared like so many 
jaundiced Buddhas. I stooped to put my 
shoulder under the pole with the heaviest bur- 
den, thinking to put the coolies to shame. Of 
course, the rack that had been madé for the 
little coolies was much too low for men and T 
was fairly crouching on the ground when I 
essayed to rise. 


Coolies Give Flood the Laugh 


I managed to get up with the hundred-pound 
burden on my shotlder, but the effort was so 
apparent to the little yellow men who watched 
that my demonstration gave them more mirth 
than encouragement. I was at least a foot 
taller than the average of them and yet was 
asking them to carry all day long a burden un- 
der which I could hardly rise myself. The 
coolies went away, chattering and laughing. 

Then old John brought us ponies. Tiny lit- 
tle pack rats they were, no taller than a me- 
dium-sized burro, but they looked to be as wiry 
and tough as a cat. Followed much palaver in 
regard to the wage for these carriers over the 
divide to Rehang, on the Me Ping river, fifty 
miles away. In spite of the fact that our in- 
terpreter knew probably less than a hundred 
English words altogether, our conversation re- 
quired hours. We (Continued on page 17) 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, 




















THE VOICE OF THE FAR 








Give Us Your Views 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“I would like very much for you to 
on what a 
young man entitled to 
when he works at home after he be- 
comes of age. If you could give me 
some of the ways most fathers do or 
should do to interest their boys while 
young to keep them at home, I shall 
be very glad to have you do that too. 
I am working at home and in my 
twenty-second year. I am not getting 
paid by the month and do not have 
any interest in my father’s stock so 
my income is very small. My father 
believes in making us boys wait for 
our wages which I do not think is 
right. I think I can do better and 
live happier by working out by the 
month. -If I could get real facts that 
cover every detail as to what fathers 
should do for their boys who are in 
their teens and for young men who 
work at home after they are of age, 
I would appreciate it very much. 

IOWA FARMER. 
Some fathers we know 
sons reach the age of 
twenty-one yea: and even before that, 
put them on a salary basis, paying 
them a fair wage for the work they 
do; others make a partnership ar- 
rangement with the son or sons as the 
case may be, and they become real 
business partners. When a young 
man becomes twenty-one years of age, 
it is natural for him to look ahead as 
he must expect in time, if he is the 
right kind of a young man, to assume 
family responsibilities. Frequently 
young men from the farm homes stay 
on the farm until they have finished 
their education, working their way as 
far as possible through college and 
receiving other necessary funds from 
their father, depending on the cir- 
cumstances of the father. Sometimes 
the father advat.ces the money and the 
son agrees to pay it back and does 
pay it back. 

Our young friend evidently does not 
contemplate going further in college 
and has the yearning that every young 
man should have of getting a start 
in the world, We rather surmise that 
the father has.failed to realize that 
this young man has become of age 
and the time has come when they 
should have a real business under- 
standing. It would seem that when 
a young man reaches twenty-one years 
of age, it is a good time for him and 
his father to get together and have a 
real frank, open-hearted talk and make 
a business arrangement. that will be 
fair to both parties. Such an arrange- 
ment will avoid misunderstandings 
and quite frequently heart aches on 
the part of both the son and the 
father. 

We 


give some information 


should be 


Remarks: 
when their 


would like to know what ar- 
rangements fathers have with their 
sons who are staying on the farm 
after they reach the age of twenty- 
one. Undoubtedly there are many 
cases just like the one described in 
the letter quoted above and we are 
sure that letters from our subscribers 
will prove interesting to a good many 
folks. 





The Trip to Yellowstone 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been interested in reading 
about your proposed Yellowstone Park 
tour, and being a thorough convert to 
the vacation idea, I think you should 
be highly commended in giving many 
people an opportunity to see this won- 
derland, that they would not get in 
any other way. 

Myself and family visited Yellowstone 
Park in 1923 and again in 1927. It 


has also been our good fortune to visit 
most of the other national parks of 
the west and some of the national 
monuments, but Yellowstone remains 
our favorite park. Some others may 
excel it, but none can equal the variety 
of scenery and the unusual natural 
phenomena of the Yellowstone. 

I think it would be a very good 
idea for you to urge those who take 
advantage of your offer to read up all 
they can about the Yellowtsone and 
the country thru which you will travel, 
before starting on the tour. Once 
started, there is practically no time 
for reading. The National Parks port- 
folio can be secured from the Depart- 
mem of the Interior, Washington, D. 
C., at a cost of a dollar, I think, and 
is very well worth the money. Their 
free bulletins and booklets on the Yel- 
lowstone should also be asked for, by 
all means. Public libraries also 
have various books by _ different 
authors. I think a little reading up 
before hand will increase greatly the 
pleasure and interest of the trip. 

Arriving at the Yellowstone, be sure 
to get acquainted with the rangers. 


cigaret, is putting on an advertising 
campaign said to cost seventeen mil- 
lion dollars, the main object of which 
is to get every man and woman in the 
United States to smoke cigarets in- 
stead of eating candy, ice cream and 
cake. 

“This campaign has become a 
serious menace to the dairy industry 
in America. We are now on a basis 
where we only import enough to take 
care of the demand for dairy products 
for two days out of each year. If this 
campaign induces people to cut down 
on the amount of candy, ice cream and 
cake used, it will certainly put the 
dairy industry on an export basis and 
the prices governed by the world mar- 
ket.” 

“There is one place where the dairy- 
man can hit the tobacco manufactur- 
ers in a spot that hurts and that is 
by taxing cigarets. It is generally 
recognized that cigarets are a men- 
ace to public health, especially when 
used by boys and girls, and therefore 
a high tax will have the support of 
most people.” 

MRS. LOUIE BURESCH. 





VOTE ON THE LEGUME BILL 





turned down the Nelson bill. 


exempt. 


absent or not voting. 





By a vote of fifty-four to forty, the Iowa House of Representatives 
This measure proposed to reduce the tax- 
able valuation of farm land in legumes to $1.00 per acre; not more than 
twenty acres owned by any one individual or corporation was to be so 
Representatives from the counties in black voted for the bill; 
those in white against it. Representatives in the shaded counties were 








They are a mighty fine bunch of men 
and always glad to help you enjoy your 
visit. 
Wishing you a most enjoyable trip, 
I remain, 
CHAS. MARTENSEN. 
Clinton County, Iowa. 





Cigarets and Dairyman 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I presume the most of us have radios 
and have heard the programs spon- 
sored by the manufacturers of Lucky 
Strike cigarets, praising its qualities 
and fine flavors. 

My husband and I are the parents 
of two healthy children. We will fight 
the cigaret smoking habit as much as 
we can. Parents who care for their 
children will do the same. 

Now this is a serious problem fac- 
ing the most of us, especially those 
raising young boys and girls today. It 
is up to us to help hamper this thing 
and how are we going to do it? 

Following is an article from the 
February, 1929, issue of the Twin City 
Milk Producers Bulletin: 

“The American Tobacco Company, 
manufacturers of the Lucky Strike 


Taxing the Propertyless 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I saw in your paper a piece from a 
man who seems to think that people 
who have no property should be taxed. 
I have a small place and have been 
trying for ten years to pay for it, and 
I want to say that I am not in favor of 
any such thing. The poor have enough 
burdens already. The poor of the land 
are paying all the taxes now. 

One honest business man told me: 
“I don’t pay any taxes. I figure prices 
I sell things at so that the taxes will 


be covered and leave something over 
besides.” 

I insist that the poor washerwoman 
who has two or four children to look 
after and uses all the money she takes 
in to buy food and clothes and the 
necessities of life, by using all her 
wages in consumption pays more hon- 
est taxes than the man who wants her 
to be taxed even more. She doesn’t 
go to the court house with them, but 
she pays taxes just the same. 


CHEROKEE COUNTY SUBSCRIBER. 
Iowa. x 


Defends Turkestan Alfalfg 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see in a recent issue of Wallaceg’ 
Farmer that you claim that imported 
Turkestan alfalfa will winter-kill. | 


have grown Turkestan alfalfa for six. 
teen years on two different tracts of 
land. The first piece was in alfalfa 
for nine years and was as good or het. 
ter the year we plowed it upas it wags 
any year before. The other piece of 
alfalfa is still producing. I always in. 
sisted on imported seed. 

After the third cutting of hay hag 
been removed, I let it grow up a few 
inches and let the hogs eat as long ag 
there is any sign of alfalfa. Horses, 
cattle and hogs are pastured on it 
most every fall, altho the horses and 
cattle are not let on till after corn 
picking is over, for it is not all fenced 
in. 

Many people have asked what kind 
of alfalfa I grow for it always looks 
very good. *I have never had it win. 
ter-kill. I would be pleased to have 
your report on this. 

HENRY KOETKE. 

Woodbury County, Iowa. 





Remarks: Turkestan is a_ large 
country, 1,800 miles long by 700 miles 
wide. Most of the alfalfa sections 
have tropical temperatures. A rather 
small area has severe winter weather. 
Our correspondent evidently got some 
good Turkestan. Most Turkestan, un- 
fortunately, is not hardy under corn 
belt conditions and the government is 
justified in staining the seed 10 per 
cent red as a danger signal to farm- 
ers.—Editor. 





The State Income Tax 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice by the Wallaces’ Farmer 
that Van -Wert of Franklin County 
has introduced another income tax bill. 

Now the principal reason income tax 
bills have such hard sledding is that 
a majority of our law makers are pro- 
fessional men, lawyers, etc., or salaried 
men who pay but little property tax 
but receive, many of them, a large in- 
come. 

They are ever ready to vote salary 
raises and any expenditure for im- 
provements whether necessary or not; 
but set up a great howl when they are 
called on to pay a pittance of the 
cost. 

It would be interesting to know the 
amount of tax each legislator pays s0 
we could check up when they vote on 
such bills if they are seemingly influ- 
enced by their personal interests. 

A TAXPAYER. 

Wright County, Iowa. 





Direct Buying 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read in your paper of March § 4 
letter from E. L. Gilbert on the direct 
buying of hogs. If every farmer in the 
United States would rell his hogs di- 
rect, where would he get his market 
quotations? There wouldn’t be a daily 
paper in the United States to print the 
market, if the packers were to tell 
them the quotations were their ow? 
business. 

When the packer has a lot of hogs 
from the country, he is like a balky 
horse. He won’t pull until eastern 
shippers bid up on the hogs, and if he 
has enough hogs he still won’t pull. 
Don’t blame him. If I were a packer, 
I would do the same thing. A packer 
knows when to pull or balk, but the 
farmer never does. 

A. J. HOGAN. 

Adams County, Iowa. 
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The EVANSTON=— 
5 Rooms, bath, linen closet, 
clothes closets, built -in 
kitchen case. Hardwood 
floors, throughout. Thermo- 
sealed insulation. Guaran- 
teed quality materials. 


$1936 


a 


THE CULVER — 7 Rooms, sewing room, bath, linen closet, 
clothes closets, built-in kitchen case. Hardwood floors, throughout. 
Thermo-Sealed insulation. Guaranteed quality materials. 


$2920 





4 


Dinette $18.25 


Built-in. Of White Pine. 
Generous size. Finest 
workmanship. Ready to 
paint. 


Kitchen Cases i iy 
$29.90 up af 
Built-in. Of Douglas Fir. High _| 7% 


Grade. Made in our plants. Get qi STEk 
facts. Sf 





Built-In Ironing 


Boards 86.75 
Of Douglas Fir. Width over 
y= all of main board, 11% in.; 

length, 52 in.; stands 32 in. 
from floor. 


Windows, $1.78 
26 x 26 
Two-lights. Finest white pine. 


Glazed with selected window 
glass. 52 other sizes. 





Paint 
2.40 per gal. 


All quality. Goes farther. Lasts 
longer. All colors for houses. 





Garages, $97 up 
All material complete. 
Plan-Cut lumber, bundled 
and marked. Build your- 
self and save money. 


Get CREE Estimate nd 


Send us your bills to figure! We sell lumber; millwork; plumbing, heating and light- 
ing fixtures; roofing; also, hardware and paints in any quantity. Let us give you 














Bargains 
from which to choose 


2.In-1 Screen 
Doors 
86.60 up 
Sizes, 2-614 x 6-7. Combi- 
nation Screen and Storm 
Door; Interchangeable 
panels. Other sizes. 


Window Screens 
$1.01 up 





Finest white pine frame; rust 
proof wire. 144 in, thick. 


Doors, $3.22 up 


5X Panel Doors; ‘‘A’’ quality white 
pine. Size 2-6 x 6-6-1 3g in. thick. 


all 








‘fGel| Shingles 
al per 1000 
k=.) Standard 5 to 2, 


Clear Red Cedar 
Get free estimate 
for your job. 
Roofing *1.95 

90 lbs. per roll 








° Zz 2 Slate sur- 
“= faced. Green 

ae a or red. Nails 

86.45 oa sq. ‘2nd cement 
Slate surfaced. included. 

RedorGreen.1214  Othergrades 


in. slab. Per sq. at lower 
Weight, 240 Ibs. prices. 


lowest freight-paid prices. You are assured a saving. 
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Worlds Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 









£ 
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Brooder House 


No. 460. For 400 chicks. Portable. 
Mounted on skids for easy eh 


every year. Avoid 


ware, high quality roo’ 
low delivered prices. 


delivered prices, 





and New Catalogs 


Build with safety, economy and lasting satisfaction. 
You profit by our 64 years of specialized building experience. Your 
satisfaction is guaranteed by resources of over 3 million dollars. 


Before you build, repair or remodel, get our new low 
wholesale prices, free estimates, plans and latest catalogs. 


You have at your service the experience of our entire 
organization, including architects, building engineers and experts. 


Buy from the Gordon -Van 
Tine mills — anything in building 
material—from a can of paint to farm 
buildings or a complete house, and 
make extraordinary savings. 


Get Highest Quality Material 
furnished you according to our exacting 
architectural specifications, including 
easy-to-follow instructions and plans. 
Noextras! Quick service! 


Choose from 100 Distinctive 
Farm Homes, 4 to 9 rooms. Sav- 
ings of huge production in our 5 large 
mills enable us to include oak floors 
throughout, linen closets, clothes 
chutes, medicine cases, built-in con- 
veniences, colorful deluxe kitchens, 
special washrooms, separate dining 


Poultry House 


Ne. 459. Plan-Cut. Built according to 
latest ideas of successful poultrymen. 
Loads of sunshine, ventilation, warmth. 
Get our low delivered prices. 


rooms, kitchen cabinets, built-in iron- 
ing boards, etc., and world’s’ finest 
lumber and millwork. Staunchest tim- 
bering construction. You save 14 fuel 
cost with our Thermo-Sealed insula- 
tion; enjoy a cool home in summer and 
a warm home in winter. 


Materialcomes machinue- 
sawed, specially notched, and ready 
for exact fitting on the job. Cuts labor 
30% and lumber waste 18%. Actually 
eliminates 2940 hand-saw cute. Supe- 
rior quality and construction justify our 
matchless 20-year guarantee. 


Let us show you how to save 
$500 to $2,000 on a Gordon-Van Tine 
quality home. 







Hog House 


No. 482. Pens 6x 8 ft. Big passage-way 
for easy feeding and cleaning. Get our low 
delivered prices. 





< 





MAIL FREE 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO. 
i362 Gerdon Street, Davenport, lown 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Woney Back 
Send me Free Books. I am interested in () House; () Farm Buildings; 
© Building Material. 








diseases ani 
contamination. Raise strong, vig- 
orous pullets. Plan-Cut limber 
with doors, windows, | ae hard- 
ng. Get our 


: Gambrel Barn 

No. 402. Big loft. Allsizes. 
j Free floor plansto suit. Plan- 
Cut material. Get our low 





Get Our Leow Prices 


Save $500 to $2000 on a Home! 





“COUPON 
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“We'll Want It Some Day” 


An Easy Wap of Caring for Clippings and Circulars 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


N MANY lines of farm work the 

very best information obtainable is 
that appearing in circulars and bul- 
letins from the agricultural experi- 
ment stations and in the farm and 
trade papers. Every week practically 
every member of the household runs 
across items or articles which are 
well worth saving for future use if 
there were only some simple and in- 
expensive way of taking care of it so 
it could be located quickly when need- 
ed. This is just as important for the 
farm woman as for the man, and even 
the boy and girl find much material 
which they later would like to use. 
Several readers have asked for help 
along this line, and as I have had 
much experience in keeping up and us- 
ing such systems,’the following sug- 
gestions may be found helpful. 

What are some of the requirements 
of a thoroly satisfactory filing system 
for clippings and circulars? First, it 
must be simple and easily worked. 
The farmer and the farm wife are 
both busy people practically all of the 
time, and at certain seasons hardly 
have time to glance over their papers 
and magazines, and certainly do not 
have time to keep up any elaborate 
filing system which requires numer- 
ical indexing according to some deci- 
mal system, making out reference 
cards, and then filing both the cards 
and the article. I have some very 
good friends who follow these systems 
and claim that it pays, but I have 
always found life too short to keep up 
such a system. Certainly they are 
neither practical’ nor necessary for 
the farm home. Also a system must 
be simple and quick to find any de- 
sired information and it is much bet- 
ter to go directly to the files and pick 
out the one containing all the infor- 
mation on plows, for example, than to 
first go over. the cards and make a 
list of the references and then look 
these up one at a time. 

Then the system should be inex- 
pensive. Why spend a lot of money 
for files and cards and boxes when 
the material can be cared for just 
about as well by inexpensive material? 
Most farm homes do not have money 
to spend unnecessarily. The main 
value of expensive files is to keep the 
filed material clean and safe from 
mice and to prevent mixing up at 
house cleaning time. These are all im- 
portant, but for most homes can be 
secured at very small expense. 


A Good Practical Method 


Here is a _ good, practical, filing 
method which hundreds of farmers 
have found all that anyone could ask 
for satisfactory handling of clippings, 
circulars, advertising folders, bullet- 
ins, and so on, and which thousands 
of other farmers could use to great 
advantage. First, for the clippings se- 
cure about two dozen large envelopes 
about $x12 inches and preferably open 
at the ends. Slightly smaller ones 
may be used, but they should be large 
enough to hold a page of the ordinary 
farm paper folded once, or to take in 
the ordinary magazine page or 8%x11 
letter. They will take care of any ad- 
vertisement and usually of any folder. 
I am using envelopes in which I have 
received catalogs, and find them very 
satisfactory. Material is filed by sub- 
jects or topics, each envelope being 
labeled with some such topic as “Home 
Conveniences,” “Home Planning,” 
“Dairy,” “Feeds and Feeding,” “Farm 
Machinery,” “Cooking and Preserv- 
ing,” “Radio,” “Miscellaneous,”’ and so 
on. Each family’s likes and interests 
will determine what topics will be 
needed. For convenience and protec- 
tion these envelopes should be filed on 
edge in a tin bread box, which will be 
large enough to hold several years’ 
accumulation of clippings on the av- 


erage farm. Later, if desired, one can 
have made or buy a wood or steel let- 
ter-sized file to hold several years’ ac- 
cumulation. 

Bulletins, instruction books, maps, 
and so on, can be handled to a limited 
extent by the envelope system, but a 
better method is by means of cigar 
boxes with the lids fastened down and 
one end removed, which can usually 
be had for the asking from most re- 
tailers. These are filed by subjects 
in a pantry shelf or book case, the sub- 
ject names being put on stickers past- 
ed on the front edge of the boxes. 
Square varnish cans are also used in 
the same way, the upper end being cut 
off at a slight angle. 


Clippings Are Dated 


Not only is this method very simple 
and inexpensive, but it is likewise 
very elastic and adaptable. I always 


indicate on my clippings the paper 
and date from which it was clipped, 
so that if it becomes desirable to se- 
cure the address of the writer or get 
other information about it, I will know 
whom to address and give exact infor- 
mation about the article. This also 
helps in keeping the information up to 
date, as I can at once see what other 
earlier clippings can be discarded. 
Also, if at any time one finds too 
many clippings in one envelope he can 
add another envelope under the same 
subject, or perhaps could subdivide the 
tepic “Home Conveniences,” by taking 
out and putting part of them into an- 
other envelope marked “Water Sup- 
ply and Sewage Disposal.” The same 
thing can be done with the bulletin 
files. Occasionally a report or a paper 
which we do not wish to destroy may 
contain articles on two or more sub- 
jects, in which case I file it under the 
principal topic and then put a card un- 
der the second topic, giving the title 
and page of the article and the subject 
under which the report or paper is 
filed. The same method is used for 
cross references, where an article on 
electric power may also contain some 
good information on water supply. 


Taking Success for Granted 


Some Reasons Why the Buckhorn Creamery Made Good 


Ry H. E.SKOTT 


HIRTY years of experience in co- 

operative marketing of butterfat 
has taught many valuable lessons to 
farmers in the territory served by the 
Buckhorn creamery. “Buckhorn,” by 
the way, is not an incorporated city or 
town, but a community in southwest- 
ern Jackson County, so located that 
the creamery’s trade territory extends 
into Jackson, Clinton, Jones and Cedar 
counties. 

The uniform and outstanding suc- 
cess Of this creamery has been of such 
long standing that residents in its ter- 
ritory take successful operation for 
granted. They take a reasonable pride 
in the fact that their creamery ranks 
among the ten high of the state; that 
they last year manufactured over 
700,000 pounds of butter, that the cost 


with less than fifty patrons, all of 
which brought their milk to the cream- 
ery daily and thus had opportunity to 
keep in close touch with creamery 
affairs and with each other. Cream 
separators and trucks have changed 
this condition. But the surrounding 
territory is now more or less definitely 
organized into community groups, 
there being nine farmers’ union locals 
with contributing members, and prob- 
ably nearly a like number of farm bu- 
reau groups. At the monthly or 
periodic meetings of these groups 
creamery management forms a lively 
topic for discussion, often being part 
of the formal program of these meet- 
ings. Thus have the farmers in this 
territory adapted themselves to these 
new conditions. 








* * * 


© BUCKHORN’ -@ CREAMERY 








The Buckhorn Creamery in southwestern Jackson county, 


of manufacture was 2.9c per pound, 
which is about three-tenths of a cent 
below the state average; that the aver- 
age price paid for butterfat was 53 
cents, a figure somewhat above the 
state average. But they are not boast- 
ful about these things. 

Since the territory served by the 
creamery is not a highly specialized 
dairy community, but one in which 
the production of beef animals and 
hogs are important major farm pro- 
jects, the success of the creamery is 
all the more remarkable. There are 
probably many contributing factors 
bringing about this condition, but 
three facts stand out prominently: 

1. The patrons are educated and 
trained in managing their creamery 
affairs co-operatively. Needless to say 
the 550 patrons of the creamery do not 
all see each other often. Conditions 
are much different now from thirty 
years ago, when the creamery started 


Iowa. 


2. Directors that are interested in 
the welfare of the creamery have 
naturally helped the cause along, but 
unlike many co-operative organiza- 
tions, the board of directors is not al- 
ways made up of the same persons 
from year to year. 

It has been the policy of this organ- 
ization, especially during the last de- 
cade, to change the personel of the 
board annually, at least to the extent 
of one or two members. This policy 
has several advantages: (a) It intro- 
duces “new blood” into the board. 
Younger men with new ideas come in 
and exert their influence. (b) It trains 
new men in actual co-operative organ- 
ization. There are nine active farmers 
(besides the present board) who are 
living in the creamery territory who 
have been directors of the board at 
some time in the past. Five more are 
now. no longer farmers but live in 
Maquoketa, and some have moved 


away. This is not many “reserve 
members,” but more than most co- 
operative organizations have. 

(c) Each time a new director is 
placed on the board, new groups of 
people are interested and this is an 
important factor in holding the inter- 
est of the members. 

8. A good accounting and auditing 
system, followed out year after year, 
has guided the management during the 
last few years. Expert accountants to 
check over the year’s business seem 
high to most cooperative organizations 
but have proved a good investment to 
this creamery. 

The secretary, Bruce Werden, makes 
a monthly report on a printed form 
devised by himself, and gives a copy 
to each director, who files it in a 
loose leaf book, and then often makes 
notations on it during the month. 

The annual report is’ likewise 
printed and given to patrons, and since 
the accounting system is uniform it 
allows comparison with past years. 

Of course other factors enter into 
the successful operation of this plant, 
such as good butter making and good 
salesmanship and a good working re- 
serve fund. 

The way the annual mec’ing is con- 
ducted is interesting, and might be 
well followed by other co-operative 
concerns. Since this meeting comes 
in February when days are short and 
“chores” heavy, the creamery, in order 
to have the membership at the meet- 
ing on time, serves a free dinner in 
the church basement. This permits 
the meeting to start early. Then all 
the eligible voters are registered and 
given printed ballots. This prevents 
plural voting, voting by nonmembers, 
and seems to have met with universal 
favor among all patrons. 


Death of James Williams 


James Williams of Marcus, 
who for thirty years was prominent 
in the livestock industry, died at his 
home on March 11. Several months 
ago, he suffered a bad fall from which 
he rallied, but a paralytic stroke was 
the final cause of his death. 

Mr. Williams was born in Illinois in 
1857. He moved to Iowa in 1879, 
settled first in Ida county and after- 
wards in Cherokee county, where he 
lived at the time of hiS death. He 
was well known among the _ stock 
breeders as he was a breeder and im- 
porter of Angus cattle and likewise a 
breeder of Percheron horses and 
Duroc Jersey hogs. He was a familiar 
figure at the public sales of twenty 
years ago and always a good bidder for 
the highest type of Angus cattle. He 
had a real love for livestock which 
enabled him to make a success of the 
business. His many friends all over 
the state will sympathize with his five 
children who survive him, in the loss 
they have suffered. 


A. & P. Establishes Iowa 
Creamery 


A new addition to Iowa creamery 
circles has been recently announced 
when the Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company purchased property in 
Ida Grove to establish a creamery. 
This organization operates a large 
number of chain grocery stores and 
has been one of the largest purchasers 
of butter from fIowa _ cooperative 
creameries. 

According to the announcement, the 
creamery will stress high quality prod- 
ucts. They are planning on distribut- 
ing, cooling tanks and helping farmers 
to test their cattle, thereby aiding in 
the production of cream in the most 
efficient manner. Cream grading and 
scoring, with a premium for number 
one cream, will be featured. 

It is said that the company does not 
anticipate the manufacture of butter 
on a large scale. It seems likely that 
the creamery in Ida Grove will be in 
the nature of an experiment with the 
company. 
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cAn 
International Harvester 
Product 


This (2-Speed Axle] enables 

















the SIX-SPEED SPECIAL to 
Out-Pull—Out-Climb—Out-Perform 


all others of similar rating under Full Load 


Tae HARVESTER COMPANY 
has designed a very practical 
combination.of bodies for gen- 
eral rural hauling. On the plat- 
form base you can have either 
a grain box as illustrated above, 
or a sturdy stock rack, or the 
two in combination. Changes 
easily and quickly made from 
one to another. Other types of 
bodies available for farm and 
commercial loads. 
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CF wy, THERE can be only one first in any line. Only one 
s a man can be the champion and only one truck 

423} can out-pull, out-climb, and out-perform all other 
trucks in its class when fully loaded. That one is Interna- 
tional Harvester’s Six-Speed Special, sold by our branches 
and dealers everywhere. 





The truck above was photographed in such a way as 
to show the 2-speed axle which is the secret of its excep- 
tional pulling power. The Six-Speed Special is the only 
speed truck that has 6 forward speeds. When your full 
load is in a soft field, in muddy or sandy roads, or on a 
steep hillside, it is good to know that this exclusive feature 
is down there under the load, ready to take it over and 
through anything. Shift into “low-low” and apply ten 
times the pulling power at the rear wheels that you have 
in “high-high”, and nothing can stop you so long as 
there is traction 


Everything else in the Six-Speed Special is as good as 
its great tractive power. Fleet speed for the straightaway; 
long sturdy frame; comfortable enclosed cab; heavy-duty 
springs; sturdy economical engine; provision for power 
take-off; and 4-wheel brakes. 


This truck is just about ideal for agricultural and 
commercial hauling—for anybody who has heavy loads 
to haul in tough going. See the dealer for a demonstration; 
write us for a folder. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. phi seer Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 


Pap me Wa SIN Ee Seas 


“ 
Pat 
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“I treated my en- 
tire crop. I had the 
best yield of corn 
I have raised since 
I am farming for 
myself.”—John W. 
Harth, of Illinois. 


from the Same Acreage 





Bayer Dust Seed Corn Treatment Increases Corn Yields 





Makes Earlier Planting Safer 





You can now harvest more bushels 
of corn from every acre you plant. 
Bayer Dust seed corn treatment has 
made increases in yield a common 
experience of hundreds of practical 
corn growers and farmers through- 
out the corn belt. 

This treatment prevents seedling 
blight and root ‘rots that literally 
steal the results of your hard work 
in hot fields. It protects the seed 
from many diseases both on the seed 
and in the soil. 

It thus assures germination and 
sturdy growth never before possible 
from average seed and benefits nearly 
disease-free seed by protecting it 
from the attacks of soil infesting 
organisms which take a heavy toll 
from even the best untreated seed. 


Prevents Seed from ROTTING 
in the Ground 


Rely on seed treatment with 
BAYER DUST to keep your seed 
from rotting in the ground—even if 
the soil is cold and wet after plant- 
ing time. By protecting the seed it 
makes early planting safer. Thou- 
sands of farmers have learned that 
BAYER BUST helps corn off to a 
good start, often promotes quick 
maturity and usually increases the 
yield and profits per acre. 

When you use BAYER DUST as 
a seed corn treatment, you are not 





Tests Conducted by U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture Show 


that the BAYER DUST treat- 
ment of nearly disease-free Dent 
Corn gave an increase of 8.5 
bushels per acre; of Diplodia in- 
fected seed, 15.8 bushels, and of 
Gibberella infected seed, 28.9 
bushels.—Phytopathology,Jan., 1926 











experimenting. Others have done it 
for you. Seed corn growers, agri- 
cultural workers and farmers 
throughout the Corn Belt have 
proved by many comparative tests 
that BAYER DUST is deadly to 
many disease organisms, but harm- 
less to both seed and seedling. 


Easy to Use—and Costs but 
a Few Cents per Acre 


No special equipment is necessary 
to treat seed corn with BAYER 
DUST. No tiresome or lengthy pro- 
cedure is involved. Just dust it on. 
Treat two bushels of seed in less than 
3 minutes. And the cost is less than 
5c per acre. 

Get your supply of BAYER 
DUST today. Ask your dealer, too, 
for free pamphlets on other Bayer- 
Semesan Seed Disinfectants for 
small grains, potatoes, vegetables 
and flowers. 


One pound treats six bushels of seed corn 


S BAYER DUST 


BAYER-SEMESAN CO., Inc., 1 


05 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


| neutral attitude. 
| to express our views on some eco- 
| nomic aspects of the relationship of | 


Packers on Direct Buying 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have read with interest the com- 
ment on direct markéting which ap- 
peared in the issues of March 1 and 
March 8 of Wallaces’ Farmer. The 
statement was made in both issues 
that direct marketing apparently low- 
ers hog prices at times at the terminal 
markets by diverting choice hogs to 
the packers direct, and it. is inferred 

that direct marketing is detrimental to 
| the interests of livestock producers. 
| We should like to comment on these 

statements in a friendly way. In doing 
| so, we should like to point out that 
| some member companies of the in- 
| stitute buy all of their requirements 
| at central markets; others buy all of 
their requirements direct, and still 
others buy both at. the central mar- 
kets and in the country. The institute 
does not favor either form of market- 

ing over the other but maintains a 

However, we do wish 





direct marketing to hog prices. 


With reference to the sale of choice | 
show | 
clearly that hogs of all grades come | 


hogs direct, market records 


to the central markets, regardless of 


direct marketing, and show also that | 


most packers who buy direct buy hogs 
of all grades. A few packers buy 
selected grades direct as a matter 
of operating policy, just as some pack- 
ers on the central markets buy only 
certain grades of hogs. However, 
packers who buy only at the central 
markets are able to find hogs of all 
grades there day after day. Many 
packers who seldom, or never, buy di- 
rect are marketing pork products of 
the finest grades from hogs bought at 
the central markets. 


Disinterested authorities are agreed | 


that the price of hogs is determined, 











FORKNER DOES IT ALL 


Loosens, warms and levels soil, destroys quack grass, 
glories, thistles, etc. Crops grow faster, yield better, 
mature earlier and are easier to tend when weeds are 
killed with Forkner Cultivator before planting. Sizes to 
cultivate 3 to 5S rows of corn, soybeans or potatoes. 
Excellent for renovating alfalfa. Light draft for horses 
or tractor. Write for catalog and prices today, or 
wire Dept. W. ° 


OPPORTUNITY 
to SAVE 


Buy Direct 


a, * 


Half Million Satisfied Customers 


OPENING FOR SALESMAN 
Write Today 


Pennsylvania Consumers Oil Co. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA DAVENPORT, IOWA 








LIGHT DRAFT HARROW CO., Marshalltown, lowa 

















whom you can make the purchase. 





SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in Wallacee’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 


not by the place or methed of pur- | 


chase, but by the total supply of hogs 
and the total demand for hogs, as evi- 


| denced by consumer demand for pork 


and lard. In other words, the price 


| which packers are able to pay for hogs 
is determined by what packers can get, | 
or think they will be able to get, for | 


the products when they are ready for 
market. It is obvious that neither the 
method by which the hogs are sold nor 


has anything to do with the supply of 
meat offered to consumers or the price 
they pay for pork products. Keen com- 
petition forces the packer to pay the 
full market price for his hogs in order 
to obtain an adequate supply. This is 
true whether he buys direct or on the 
central markets. 


give space to this letter so that our 
readers may have these facts about 
direct marketing. 

WESLEY HARDENBERGH, 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 


The Krug Corn Show 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

At the time that the Woodford Coun- 
ty Farmers’ Institute was held, it was 
suggested to me that I write you in re- 
gard to the special Krug class ef corn 
provided for in their annual corn 
show. I have been working night and 
day all winter on the reorganization 
of our farm management service, and 
so have neglected to write to you. 

I think you will be interested to 
| know that this was the fourth year 
that the Woodford county people have 
provided for a special Krug class at 
their annual corn show. It has fallen 
to my lot to “judge” this class each 
of the four years. The purpose of pro- 
viding this special class was to help 
the Woodford county corn growers to 
hold their selection as nearly as possi- 
ble to the Krug type. 

There are certain characteristics 
that we have gradually come to asso- 
ciate with Krug corn. Most of these 
should, we believe, go with any care- 
fully selected corn, and I believe that 
a considerable part of the superiority 

















the place at which the sale takes place | 
| dered at this at the time, and after the 
| judging was completed, was decidedly 


We venture the hope that you will | 








of Krug corn is due to the fact that 
George Krug, consistently thru the 
years, did hold more insistently to 
these characteristics than most oth. 
ers have done. 

1. Krug corn, after being thoroly 
dried, is particularly heavy and solid, 

2. Krug corn has kernels of medium 
depth, with some going rather deep, 
but with the kernels plump, full and 
bright down to the cob. 

8. The ears and kernels have a 
bright, shining appearance, with not 
much crown starch and very little 
white starch showing on the backs 
of the kernels, and especially, with lit- 
tle white starch showing at the tips of 
the kernels. 

4. The shanks break off clean and 
white, as stick candy breaks, rather 
than dark and rough, as a rotten rope 
breaks. 

It has been my observation that Mr. 
Krug himself paid more attention to 
the first two points mentioned above 
than to the last two, but im getting 
the first two, he also got fairly well 
the last two. In getting a heavy, solid 
ear with kernels of medium depth, 
plump and full down to the cob, the 
Krug corn has come to show a sort of 
barrel-shaped kernel and an ear which 
shows rather distinct space between 
the rows of kernels. 

In judging the first Krug class three 
years ago, which was after many of 


| the exhibitors had had the Krug corn 
| three and four years, I was rather dis- 
| appointed to find that only three or 


four of about twenty samples in the 
class appeared to be really good Krug 
corn. The characteristics of Krug corn 
were talked over with the exhibitors, 
and two years ago about half of a 


| large class appeared to be good Krug 


corn. A year ago, with about sixty ex- 
hibits in the Krug class, all but a half 
dozen showed rather definite Krug 
characteristics. 

This winter, because of the wide- 
spread interest in Krug corn, the class 
was thrown open to exhibitors from 
other counties. A large number of en- 
tries were made. After going over 
every sample carefully three times, I 
was interested to notice that among 
about twenty samples which I consid- 
ered to be particularly typical of Krug 
corn, and of good general quality, only 
two or three or four were on one long 


| table which contained about one-third 


of all the samples included. I won- 


interested to learn that as the corn 
had come in from other counties by 
mail and express, the secretary had 
placed those samples on this one table. 

So after a careful study of the situa- 
tion, we found that nearly all of the 
samples shown by Woodford county 
exhibitors were fairly true to the Krug 
type. Very few of the samples 
brought in by men who had not been 


| studying the Krug type from year to 


year could be classed as good Krug 
corn. 

This all has led me to feel that the 
old-fashioned corn show still has a 
good place in our educational system, 


| if used for educational purposes. I 


am very sure that it has-been helping 
the Woodford eounty folks hold to 
some of the characteristics which ap- 
parently have made Krug corn a high- 
yielding corn. 

I hope that these observations may 
be of interest to you. 

M. L. MOSHER. 
University of Illinois. 





Against a Tariff 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I cannot see how the farmer has 
ever been benefited by any kind of 4 
tariff, for it has always been offset 
by some other tariff. 

Now that we run the government by 
income taxes, what is the use of any 
tariff for revenue? 

I think that the best thing that 
could be done for the farmer is abso 
lute free trade. 

NATHANIEL BACON. 

Virginia. 
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Al Stuart, of Newhall, Towa, is ’ 
widely known to hog men as one 
the biggest and most success- 
producers and breeders in 
America 


Below) Some of Al Stuart's 

oorman-fed brood sows. Here 

is where he starts cutting costs, 

with methods that assure better- 

nourished sows and bigger, 
stronger litters 




















tail-enders into champion barrows" 


AL STUART tells of remarkable achievement 
with new Cost-CuTtTine Pian. Read his story! 


N June, they averaged well under 50 pounds 
—the poorest pigs in Al Stuart’s spring 


farrowing of 170. In December, at 240 to 270 © 


pounds,. they captured First Prize for Pen of 


3 Light-Weight Barrows at the 1928 Inter- ° 


national Livestock Exposition! 
Here are the facts as Al himself gives them: 


“These pigs were absolutely among the 
tail-enders in our herd,”’ he ‘says. “We put 
our poorest pigs—about 20 in all—in a sep- 
arate pen. For we had an idea! 


PPP >>> >>> > 


What minerals do inside your hogs 

















Minerals, absolutely essential for pro’ growth and 
dev elopment, are found in every part of the hog’s body. 
Chemists list 13 minerals in all—calcium, phosphorus, 
—, iron, and nine others. When all these minerals 
e fed in proper proportion, they not only build up the 
pr hog, but make other feeds go much farther. A 
mineral mixture should also contain worm preven- 
tives, laxativés, and aids to digestion. Such a mixture 
forms only 2% "of the hog’s total ration, and when fed 
regularly, greatly reduces the cost of pork production. 


“‘We determined to give these pigs the best 
feeding, care, and attention we could find, 
just to see what the right production methods 
would do for even our poorest stock. 


“For this purpose, we used the simple, 
practical methods recommended in the new 
Cost-Cutting Plan for Hog Raisers, and fed 
the pigs Moorman’s Hog Minerals as a reg- 
ular part of their daily ration. 


“The result? Many of you hog men who 
were in Chicago last December saw that 
result for yourselves. The winners of First 
Prize for Pen of 3 Light-Weight Barrows 
were some of the same pigs that were ‘tail- 
enders’ at Newhall six months before!” 


You needn’t raise prize stock to benefit 
from the new Cost-Cutting Plan and Moor- 
man’s Hog Minerals. These same methods 
that made champions for Al Stuart are now 
cutting costs of production and increasing 
profits for thousands of men who grow hogs 
for the market! 


The new Cost-Cutting Plan, worked out 
for you by the Moorman Cost-Cutting Coun- 
cil of the National Swine Growers’ Associa- 
tion, reduces the whole job of cost-cutting to 


seven simple essentials. Seven easy-to-use, 
proved ways of increasing your hog profits! 


You can cut costs, too, with Moorman’s 
Hog Minerals—save on feed; get faster gains; 
farrow stronger litters; create resistance to 
disease. And Moorman’s is economical—only 
2% of the hog’s total ration. Talk it over 
with your local Moorman Man. 


Meanwhile, send for the Cost-Cutting Plan! 
It’s yours for the asking—in the free book 
shown below. Just sign and mail coupon. 


a : 7 


While urgently advising the use of minerals, it is not the purpose 
of the Cost-Cutting Council or the National Swine Growers’ 
Association to recommend any particular mineral mixture; and 
they do not. Your attention to results from Moorman’s Hog 
Minerals is here suggested by the Moorman Manufacturing 
Company. 

The Cost-Cutting Council is organized in accordance with a 
Plan for the Unification of the Swine Industry adopted by the 
National Swine Growers’ Association on Nov. 30, 1925, Dec. 3, 
1926, and Nov. 29, 1927. 


Send for this 
money-making Plan 
—FREE! 













The Moorman Manufacturing Co., 
Dept.L11 Quincy, Illinois 
Send me at once a free copy of your new book: 
“The New Cost-Cutting Plan for Hog Raisers.” 


PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 
Name.... 


, 

















MoorMan’s MinERAL FEEDS 


Cut production costs 


539 
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SLAND 


Tedder ann Rake 


IMPLER than changing 

gears in a car is the 
switch from tedder to rake 
on this Rock Island No. 162 
combined rake and tedder. 
No time lost, no change of 
the team. Tedding and rak- 
ing are one continuous 
operation. 


This rake has an exclu- 
sive device for adjustingcyle 
inder to rake as close as de- 
sired—and the cylinder is 
divided giving six instead of 
three contacts with the 
ground in a continuous 
steady pick up. 


Best thing, though, is the 
better hay you can make 





with No. 162, which is a left 
handed rake. Rock Island 
builders of cylinder rakes 
were first to recognize the 
advantage of raking left 
handed—in the same direc- 
tion themower hastraveled. 
Left handed raking is 
cleaner, preventsshattering 
of the hay and makes load- 
ing easier. 

The Rock Island No. 162 
Tedder and Rake is light 
draft, is easy on horses’ 
necks and is built for long, 
satisfactory service.See your 
Rock Islanddealer and write 
us, also, for complete infor- 
mation contained in Book- 
let WF29. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY 
Rock Island, Illinois 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for the month of March, 1929, 


| was $13 a hundred, or considerably 


higher than in February and about the 
same as in January. Prices didn’t 
strengthen quite as much during March 
as we anticipated. 
Thirteen-hundred-pound fat steers 
marketed in March of 1929 were fat- 
tened on corn which cost 92.6 cents a 
bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
an average of ten years it has required 
the value of 71.4 bushels of such corn 
to convert a*feeder weighing 1,000 
pounds the preceding September into 
a 1,300-pound fat steer for the March 
market. Last September a 1,000-pound 
feeder cost $122. The cost of a 1,300- 
pound fat steer finished in March was, 
therefore, $188.12. The selling price 


| was $13 a hundred, or $169 a head, 
STEER-CORN CHART 
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Gain Per Steer 


$20.00 Gain Per 


Gain Per 


$20.00 Loss: Per Steer 


Per Steer 


Per Steer 


Lost Per Steer 


00 Loss Per Steer 


Ricor Profits and Pie 


* much profit. 





which indicates that a 1,300-pound fat 
steer in March brought a loss of $19.12 
to the feeder. 

The loss which cattle feeders have 
suffered in February and March will 
probably continue during April. We 
anticipate that fat steers will strength. 
en in price during April and May, but 
we fear that they will not increzse 
enough to enable our chart to show 
Some time during May 
or June, however, fat cattle ~ prices 
should increase very materially. There 
is a chance that this sudden increase 
may start in April, but it may not start 
till late June. There is such a short- 
age of cattle to be put on summer feed 
| that we anticipate that our chart will 
} show a little profit during the summer 
| months. The next two or three months 
| are doubtful. 





926 192 


Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn, 


Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in March of 1929 aver- 
aged about $11.50 a hundred, or fully a 
dollar higher than February and near- 
ly two dollars higher than in January. 

A price of $11.50 at Chicago in 
March is equivalent to about 75 cents 
for corn on Iowa farms. Corn is ac- 
tually selling for from 75 to 80 cents 
and so many farmers are now begin- 
ning to think that there may be some 
money in feeding corn to hogs. 

Our chart, Which is based on the 
weighted price of Chicago No. 2 corn 
for twelve months, shows a loss of 17 
cents a hundred, or less than at any 


| time for the past year and one-half. 





The weighted price for Chicago No. 2 
corn for hogs marketed in March of 
1929 was 94.1 cents a bushel. As a ten- 


year average hogs have sold in the 
month of March for a price equivalent 
to 12.4 bushels of such corn. The value 
of 12.4 bushels of 94.1-cent corn gives 
a cost. of $11.67 a hundred for March 
of 1929. The actual price was $11.50 
a hundred, or there was a loss of 17 
cents a hundred. 

Hog prices have advanced so much 
during February and March that we 
do not expect much if any further ad- 
vance in April. Probably prices will 
move more or less sideways in April 
and there may be a little decline dur- 
ing late May. However, after early 
June we would expect a strong ad- 
vance in hog prices and there is a 
chance that prices will be exceedingly 





good during July and August. 


HOG-CORN CHART 


191% 1915 1916 1947 1918 1919 1 





1921 1922 1923 1924 


Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 
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Prise the Jungle With 
Flood and Wilson 


(Continued from page 9) 
chartered three ponies and two men to 
postle them and agreed to pay 15 
ticals, or $7.00, for the four-day trip 
for the whole caravan. The men must 
feed their own ponies—and go back 
on their own time. 

“Just as we were ready to start, at 
daylight the next morning, a tall 
young, black-haired Burmese boy ap- 
pecved at our rest house door and 
saluted us most courteously in quasi- 
Enzlish. He was as polite and menial 
in his greeting as tho we were British 
instead of Americans. He was going 
to Bangkok himself, he said, our own 
destination, and prayed to travel with 
us, to do our cooking and our chores. 
We welcomed him as an interpreter. 

His name was Mg Mg Gyi, the son 
of U Mg Gley, of Tharrawaddy Dis- 
trict, Burma. We named him Neewah. 
He had learned his English in a mis- 
sion school in Moulmein, but couldn’t 
find any work in Burma that he liked 
and wanted to apprentice himself as a 
machinist. He had tried once to get 
to Japan, but had no passport and was 
returned. Just now he was up against 
the same difficulty. They would not 
let. him past the Siam border because 
he carried no passport of any kind. 
But, so important is the prestige of a 
“European,” as all white men are 
classified, that he knew that if Jim and 
I were properly. equipped with pass- 
ports ourselves the authorities would 
simply pass him thru with us as our 
“boy,” and no questions asked. 

Neewah carried our cameras for us 
and when we stopped at noon to eat 
he built our fire and boiled our rice 
and washed our tin kettle and spoons. 
In the evening he would hunt us a 
place to sleep, usually using his in- 
fluence with the Buddhist monks, so 
that they would let us spend the night 
in some shed connected with the 
monastery. He would buy our fruit— 
and get twice as much for the same 
money as we could buy ourselves. 

That fifty miles was a tough hike. 
and we were glad that we had had 
fifty miles on foot the week before 
to fit us for it. It was a steep and 
rocky mountain trail that climbed up 
to a rugged pass over that part of 
the continental divide that separates 
the Pacific slope from that of the 
Bay of Bengal and the Indian ocean. 

We waded thru swollen, flooded | 
streams, sometimes taking the trouble | 
to remove our clothes and sometimes 
—later in the day when we were 
usually wet thru anyway—simply 
splashing thru with all our clothes on. 

We decided again that those yellow 
human beings, the coolies, knew what 
they were talking about when they 
refused to tackle the job of carrying 
our heavy baggage along that difficult 
trail. And we marveled at the unbe- 
lievable endurance and sheer strength 
of scores of other little coolies whom 
we saw all along the route. 

A dozen or so of them had stopped 
to rest one afternoon when we came 
along behind. Their loads were park- 
ed on the bamboo props which they 
always carried along for that very 
Purpose. I stooped to put my shoulder 
beneath a carrying pole with a basket 
of freight slung from either end and 
actually was barely able to stand un- 
der the weight of that heavy load. 
And here were those wiry little yellow 
men, a foot shorter than I, carrying 
these heavy burdens over that steep 
and stony trail. They earned their 
money and my complete respect. 

Our third night we reached a little 
hill station in the bush where a de- 
tachment of Siamese military police 
were located and they very courteous- 
ly quartered us in the stable back of 
the jail. It was a clean barn, for a 
barn, and we had taken off our shoes 
and were stretching our toes in the 
last sunlight of the day while Neewah 
was skimming the bugs from our daily 
kettle of rice when a white man— 
the first we had seen for two weeks— 








tame striding over to us from the trail. 











tor De ep Well Water S ystems 


-that overcomes all previous Power Head Faults 





NEW and better Power Head is now available for farm homes. The Red 

Jacket Ball-Bearing Power Head is designed especially to meet the require- 

ments of the farm home—and to meet them better and more economically 
than any other Power Head on the market today. It embodies entirely new features 
which will make it the choice of every farmer who investigates and compares. 


@66kvery Bearing a Ball-Bearing®oe 


y The new Red Jacket Ball-Bearing Power Head is the 
ONLY power head employing Ball-Bearings for ALL rotat- 
ing parts. This one improvement is revolutionary, for it 
eliminates the faults found in the old-type power heads, all 
of which use PLAIN bearings. 


These Big Advantages Go ONLY 
with Ball Bearings 


—You can operate your water systems with much less 
power. The starting load determines the size of motor 
necessary for operation. Ball-Bearings reduce the 
starting load to such an extent that a much smaller 


motor can be used. YOU SAVE ON POWER! 


—yYou have no trouble starting the motor even during 
cold weather. It’s the “congealed oil film” that makes 
your automobile motor hard to “turn over” in cold 
weather, and the same condition applies to plain 
bearing power heads. But with Ball Bearings there 
is no “congealed oil film” to break. Consequently no 
dangerous overload, with possible serious conse- 
quences, is required. YOU RUN NO CHANCES 
OF BURNING OUT THE MOTOR. 


—Ball-Bearings give far LONGER service than plain 
bearings. Thus this costly source of repair and re- 
placement is eliminated—YOU SAVE ON RE- 
PLACEMENTS AND REPAIRS. 





X\ 
Other Features 
of Importance 


—to the Iowa Farmer 


The Red Jacket Ball-Bearing 
Power Head is heavier and 
stronger than any other Pow- 
er Head of the same capacity. 
This means longer life. 


It is equipped with our fam- 
ous “so-easy-to-fix” features, 
making it simple, easy and 
quick to install new leathers, 
or plungers in the cylinder, 
if necessary. 


It may be operated with elec- 
tric power, gasoline engine, 
windmill, and in the event of 
power failure, by hand. 


It is made in Iowa, by men 
who understand the condi- 
tions under which it is to be 
used. 


Its first price compares with 








The use of Ball-Bearings is only one of a number of fea- 











others, and its low operating tures which make the RED JACKET Ball-Bearing Power 73°39 
= ae ae toe eee Head the best for farm use. Don’t make the mistake of 777 © 
to operate. - buying any Power Head until you have investigated see ol 
this newest and best one. See our nearest dealer, “Sy> 
~~  . or write us for complete details. PQ 
- So 


Red jacket Mig. Co. 40%" 
Davenport, lowa. t of 
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TRACK 


that Saves the 





HE “Caterpillar” Tractor’s 
track is the magic fuel saver 
- - - for there’s no fuel wasted 
in slipping. It rides the surface 
with a sure, broad-footed grip 
that doesn’t sink in . . . doesn’t 
pack the soil. Hundreds of gal- 
fons of fuel saved each year by 
the famous track principle! 
Over soft spots . . . wet spots 
- -. this wide track carries the 





CALE 


TRACTOR 


PILAR 


“Caterpillar” . . . plowing early 
. - - harvesting late. Saving men, 
money and minutes on thousands 
of modern, profitable farms. 


... and here’s why 


The track doesn’t move on the 
ground! The “Caterpillar” may 
be moving ahead at three miles 
an hour . . . and the top of the 
track will travel at six miles an 
hour and the bottom not at all. 
It’s the sure, firm, motionless 
track that saves the fuel and 


wear. 
e 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: x 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
Sales Offices: Peoria, Illinois; 50 Church Street, 
ew York; San Leandro, Calif. 


Holt Combined Harvesters 
Russell Road Machinery “Caterpillar” Tractors 























Five Farm States in Iowa 


What Is Responsible for These Divisions of the State 


By Dr. C. L. HOLMES 


Having briefly characterized the 
farming in these five types of farming 
areas of Iowa in terms of cropping 
systems, and 
sourcés of gross income, let us try to 
determine the reasons for such differ- 
ences as we have found. 

We will first consider the natural 
conditions, the outstanding character- 
istics of which are surface, soil and 
climate. The climate of Iowa is of 
great importance in determining the 
general nature of the farming for the 
state as a whole. Iowa would not be 
the heart of the corn belt if it were 
not for climatic elements such as tem- 
perature, length of growing season, 
and rainfall extremely favorable to 
corn production. Nevertheless as an 
influence responsible for the differ- 
ences we see in lowa farming, it is 
of minor importance because climatic 
elements are so nearly uniform over 
the whole state. It is true that there 
is a difference of about twenty days in 
length of the growing season and that 
this has its effect not only on the 
kind of corn that is grown, but to a 
limited extent on the percentage of 
acreage used for corn. Nevertheless, 
this influence takes a secondary posi- 
tion as compared with soil and sur- 
face. 

The most important influence, physi- 
cally speaking, giving us our type-of- 


livestock produced, 





section view of lowa farming such ag 
is being presented in this article, the 
differences we find are primarily due 


to the natural conditions such as soil. 


and surface. 

Another factor which has been given 
a good deal of credit for differences 
in farming and which we have found 
to be very minor so far as regional 
differences are concerned, is the 
nature of the people. We cannot ex- 
pluin the lack of dairying in various 
parts of Iowa and the major attention 
which is paid to it in northeastern 
Iowa on the basis of the kind of farm- 
ers who occupy the region. 

Let us return to our maps showing 
these geographic areas and try briefly 
to account for the types of farming as 
we have sketched them. Beginning 
again with the cash grain area, the 
peculiar nature of the farming there 
seems to be primarily due to the fact 
that the land is for the most part of 
extremely level surface and the soil 
of very high productivity. This makes 
it profitable to utilize a very high 
percentage of it for raising grain. It 
means also that the raising of hay and 
pasture is slighted because these crops 
will not pay, one year with another, 
as high a return, costs considered, as 
the grains do. This in turn influences 
the livestock. A scarcity of good for- 
age means a scarcity of cattle, and 
since it is not feasible to produce 

















Percentages of farm land devoted to different crops in the five divisions of state. 


farming differences is surface. This 
exerts its influence first in determin- 
ing the most feasible and profitable 
cropping system; and the latter, thru 


| the feeds that it furnishes, is the 
prime determinant of the livestock 
program. 


The type of soil is also an important 
factor, particularly in its influence on 
the yield of crops and the number of 
times a crop like corn can be repeated 
within a given rotation. It is, how- 
ever, an influence that makes itself 
felt more particularly in farm to farm 
differences because, unlike climate, 
soil varies within very short intervals. 
There may be a half dozen types of 
soil within the borders of a single 
farm. This, of course, would be an 
extreme case, but we do find farms on 
which it seems to be necessary to 
maintain several different types of 
crop rotations to accommodate the 
cropping system to peculiarities in the 
soil of the different parts of the farm. 

Economic forces in terms of prices 
and costs constitute another set of in- 
fluences which operate, at least in 
the case of Iowa, in a highly uniform 
way. Transportation and marketing 
facilities are provided in fairly. ample 
fashion to practically every farm in 
the state. It is in terms of changes 
from year to year and from time 
period to time period which the influ- 
ences of economic factors may be most 
definitely traced. Therefore in a cross 





enough hogs to use up all this con- 
centrated feed, a considerable portion 
of it must of necessity be sold. The 
introduction of high yielding pasture 
and hay crops is changing this situa- 
tion somewhat. These crops can com- 
pete on more nearly even terms with 
corn and oats, more particularly with 
oats, and with the further introduction 
of these crops we may reasonably look 
for a gradual tho rather sweeping 
change in the livestock situation. 
What has the nature of soil and sur- 
face to do with the prevalence of 
dairy farming in northeastern Iowa? 
The connection here is to be found 
thru the relation of cropping system 
to the rations necessary in different 
types of livestock enterprises. Here, 
as elsewhere in Iowa, hogs seem to 
have the first call on the corn crop, 
but since corn is not raised in such 
abundance, there is little of it left to 
support a beef cattle enterprise, altho 
there is a considerable amount of oats 
available which, together with the hay 
and pasture, furnish pretty nearly an 
ideal dairy ration. This ration is high 
in protein and that is what the dairy 
industry needs. Therefore we have 4 
livestock enterprise consisting of hog 
production and creamery dairying, one 
in which the two elements support 
each other in an admirable way. The 
skim milk available from the dairy en- 
terprise supplements the corn and 
other hog feeds and this relationship 
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makes both of these livestock enter- 
prises more profitable. = 

The question arises, why there is 
Jess corn and more oats in this part of 
the state than is true in the meat pro- 
ducing areas. Here again it is pri- 
marily a matter of soil conditions. If 
this soil, which is not nearly so rieh 
as that which lies to the westward in 
the cash grain area or southward and 
south westward in the meat producing 
area, were kept in corm as many years 
jn the rotation as is true in these other 
areas, the yields would probably be 


much lower than they are now and 
the dairy belt is characterized even | 


now by low corn yields as compared 
with the yields of oats. Therefore 
until this section puts on a rather com- 
prehensive, and incidentally a rather 
expensive soil building program, corn 
will continue to have a relatively less 
jmportant position as compared with 
the other parts of the state and prob- 
ably the farmers will continue to milk 
cows. 

It is noteworthy that for the most 
part the meat producing areas are in 
the southern part of the state where 
corn has a high advantage over oats. 
This is true in all three meat producing 
areas including southern lowa. 
predominance of corn means a pre- 
dominance of the carbohydrate ele- 
ment in the feeds produced, and this 
means meat production rather than 
milk production. The primary reason 
for this predominance of corn over 
oats is to be found in the relative 
yields of the two crops. Wherever oats 
yields as compared with corn yields 
are extremely low, the bulk of the 
crop acreage is used for corn and the 
oats acreage is low. This, more than 
any other factor, explains why the 
beef cattle industry added to the hog 
industry measures so nearly the sum 
total of livestock raising in these 
areas. 

The question has frequently been 
raised why southern Iowa does not be- 
come a dairy section. The answer is 
primarily in these crop relations just 
cited. A further reason is to be found 
in the nature of the pastures. Very 
much of this southern Iowa pasture 
land is not particularly conducive to 
dairy farming. These pastures are 
not highly productive and they do not 
hold up well during the entire pasture 
season. 

As stated at the outset, we sought in 
this study to find reasons for the ad- 
justment of farming as if exists in the 
different parts of the state in order 
that we might the better understand 
the farming problems of Iowa. The 
results of the study certainly indi- 
cate that blanket recommendations as 
to livestock farming-or grain farming 
are futile and even pernicious. It em- 
phasizes the fact that in each com- 
munity and jndeed, upon each farm, 
the problem of what is the most profit- 
able farming needs to be worked out 
in terms of the specific nature of the 
resources which the individual farmer 
has to use as well as in terms of his 
own aptitudes and the capital he has. 


How Can He Do It? 


To Wallace Farmer: 

Thru the columns of your paper we 
are asking if any of the readers have 
been able to work out a satisfactory 
Partnership with their sons while 
single and living at home with the 
Parents. We have two sons of age 
and one still in high school. We have 
200 acres of good Jand, a modern home 
with electric equipment and a good 
Power farming outfit, and in justice to 
all concerned we want to form a part- 
hership that will help us to clear this 
farm of its small mortgage and at the 
Same time give the boys a good start 
in life. 

We have rented eighty acres of out- 
side land, but the hard part for us, is 
What to do with the increase in the 
livestock. 

We feed the greater part of our 
crops, have a silo and a full farm 
P.-C. -W. 
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T’S the most power delivered to belt or drawbar at the lowest cost for the longest time that makes your 
tractor investment profitable. It’s power you buy in a tractor—plenty of power wrapped up in tireless steel. 
Hart-Parr has it, as has no other tractor, and will gladly prove it to you in demonstration wherever you say. 





hy Hart-Parr 12-24 can furnish you the most power of any tractor in its class. On official test it pulled 2950 
drawbar pounds at 2.77 miles per hour and 2192 drawbar pounds at 31% miles per hour. On the belt it 
developed 32 horsepower and the entire test was run on the cheapest of low-grade tractor fuels. It’s plenty of 
power that will make you money on your tractor investment. The Hart-Parr 12-24 has it. 








Bie: Hart-Parr 18-36 is the most powerful tractor in its class. On official test it pulled 5535 drawbar pounds 
at two miles per hour and 4075 drawbar pounds at three miles per hour. On the belt it developed the 
amazing total of 43 horsepower. This test was also pulled on the cheapest of low-grade tractor fuels. In many 
competitive field demonstrations it has pulled successfully five to seven 14-inch plows against similarly rated 
competitive tractors that pulled only three or four 14-inch plows successfully. Everywhere the Hart-Parr 18-36 
tractor has proved its power—proved that it has more pounds pull per dollar of cost than any other tractor in 
its class. [t’s pounds pull at low cost that makes your tractor investment most profitable. Hart-Parr has it. 








OR the big jobs, in the field or on the belt, in road work or custom work, the great Hart-Parr 28-50 has the 
power. In official test it pulled 7347 drawbar pounds at 214 miles per hour and 4940 drawbar pounds at 3! 
miles per hour. On the belt it delivered 6414 horsepower, and this test, like all other Hart-Parr tests, was run 
on the cheapest of low-grade tractor fuels and not expensive kerosene or gasoline. (It’s power delivered to belt 
or drawbar at low cost that is most profitable for you. Hart-Parr has the most power at the lowest cost for the 
longest time.) See these powerful Hart-Parrs on dealers’ floors everywhere. Ask a Hart-Parr owner for facts, or 


your Hart-Parr dealer will gladly demonstrate. 
Thru Power.” Send for it, 


The coupon below will bring you our free booklet ‘Profits 


ON THE AIR—V. L. S. ChicagomEvery Monday, 12:30'P. M.—Also First Monday Each Month, 8:30 P. M.—Listen In 


HART-PARR COMPANY, Charles City, lowa pyeE 


Dept. P-3 











IMPROVED ~~ (Band 4, 
CORN PLANTERS! “heel 


AVES cultivator and harvest- 
ing time, especially in ma- 
chine picked fields. Here’s a‘ 
planter that does overcome the 7 causes of bare 
spots. “HAYES” cannot (1) kill seed in the 
hopper; (2) miss a hill; (3) plant too deep; (4) 
too shallow or (5) leave seed uncovered; (6) 
“HAYES” keeps hills from washing out and (7) 
being destroyed in cultivation. 

The new “HAYES” gets better and better every year 
—1929 improvements: 4 roller check heads with auto- 
matic release; double leverage hand 
lever for raising planter front; non-wearing 
seed plate drive pawls. These, with tip- 
over seed boxes, quick detachable runners 
and wide tongue adjustment put the 
“HAYES” as far ahead in mechanical per- 
fection asitisin crop production. Write for 
literature. The “HAYES” is in such big de- 
mand this spring you had better order yours 
from your dealer today. 
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A Complete Service Station 
AT YOUR HOME 





The piston pump, underground tank 
and all necessary equipment, gives you 
all the gasoline service you can get in 
a city. The large 110 gallon under- 
ground tank, reduces the fire hazard 
and permits you to buy your gasoline 
in large quantities at a real saving. 
The complete outfit as shown above 
gives you a city service station on 
your own farm. Equipment is the best 
of materials all the way through. 
A gallon pump and larger tank can be 
supplied if required. Write us today 
for price and complete description of 
this model home service station. 


Morrison Brothers, Dubuque, lowa 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
“Oil Equipment Headquarters” 














Please’ mention Wallaces’ 
when writing advertisers. 


Farmer 
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| | Two-Row Cultivator 


ECAUSE they do uniform good work, 
él handle easily and last for years, 
more John Deere Two-Row Cultivators 
are in use than any other make. The 
latest style built especially for checked-corn 
territories—the two-row that has made en- 
thusiastic friends in all parts of the corn belt— 
is the 


John Deere NH 


With the tilting lever you 
can tilt rigs forward or back- 
ward to keep correct set and 
suck of shovels. 

The NH dodge is quick 


This cultivator is known 
throughout checked-corn ter- 
ritory as “the cultivator with 
the long view.”” From the 
seat you can see three hills at 


age ee < 





hitch and either one-wheel or 
two-wheel foretruck or with 
three-horse hitch without 
foretruck. A variety of rig 
styles to suit every require- 
ment. 


ti once on the guide row. There and easy. Lifting and com- 
; is no danger of covering, lift- pression springs aid in easy 
it ing or digging out hills—you handling and better work. 
tH do better work because of Rigs always work parallel 
aH the long view. shovels always cut full 
=, One master lever puts all width. 

hi rigs down or raises them at Furnished with four-horse 


once—eliminates stopping at 
ends of rows. 

With the handy spacing 
lever you can pull rigs in or 
out instantly, keeping them 
at correct distance from rows. 


Put one of these high-quality two-rows on the 
job this spring. See the NH at your John 
dealer’s. Write today for complete information. 
Address John Deere, Moline, Illinois and ask for 
Booklet DA-645 


OHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 






























arrtey, sure do sacoBi- || eNO WASTE with 
says the NESS CANT CLOG ROTARY HOG FEEDER 
HOOF ~ push against pedals in trough and bring down 
TRIMMERS Sccnh thgttien and gone an tae tees eee 









Instantly adjustable to foe Bn of ground feed or 
small grain. No feed spoi os trampling, 
or weather. Quicker and easier ing. 

Built for Long Service 
Wooden base and metal 
trough. Galvanized steel 


drum and cone. 







Keep the horses working 
prevent quarter cracks an 
sore feet, saves the animal 
—keeps it producing. 
SIMPLE TO USE 

PREVENTS ACCIDENTS 
The 30-inch handles jure 
safe distance from ner- 
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— | Ideal_Tool for 
rimming Bull's feet 

and dehorning 
me young stock. 


back guarantee. 
Ask your dealer 
about ten day 
Free Trial Plan. 
Write for details 
and prices today. 









































Automatic Feed Baler Cuts 
BALING COSTS. Thresh and bale at the same time, with the same labor, same 


power. “Eli” works sucessfully with any thresher of any size. Eliminates wind 
stacker. Find out how little it costs to bale fast, cheap, profitably. 


1 
Write factory -- COLLINS PLOW Cco.. Dept. 55 Quincy, Ill. 














LAND HUNGER. 


Homesteaders in the Range Country 


By RAYMOND A. BERRY 
Author of “Wild Rose and Shoe-String,” ‘‘Up-Grade,” Ete. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OR two days, Upton and Preston 

watched the road for signs of vis- 
itors from town. By the morning of 
the third day, they had about decided 
that their scare concerning Marshall’s 
reporting him had been without 
grounds. Then, as they finished a late 
breakfast, Preston glanced from the 
window and gave an exclamation of 
surprise. 

“Billy,” he said, in a low voice, “here 
comes the 
deputy. Reckon we’re in fer it.” 

“East is a reasonable guy,” Upton 
answered. 


sheriff and that danged | 


“I’m glad he came along. | 


Never did take much stock in Taylor. | 
; the bottom of everything.” 


Shut the door so Jack can’t hear. 
Don’t want him to know. 
worry him and maybe give him a set- 
back.” 

A moment later there was a knock 
at the door, and Upton went to open it. 

East, a tall, florid man, with kindly 
gray eyes, held out his hand. “Hello, 
Billy! I’m-sorry to be out here on 
business, but a neighbor informs us 
that you’ve been breaking the law.” 

“Come in,” Upton invited. “I might 


as well hear what I’m accused of here 
where it’s warm, 
Taylor?” 

Deputy Taylor’s 


How d’ye do, Mr. 


scrawny form 








It would | 








—— 
——- 


and they both swore it was an ante 
lope.” 

East rubbed his chin and looked spec 
ulatively at the young rancher. “They 


were very positive about it. Can you 
understand how the mistake was 
made?” 

“Do you suppose they had been 


drinking?” Upton suggested mildly. 

Meanwhile, Taylor was moving back 
and forth like a hound trying to pick 
up a cold scent. . 

“Taylor don’t seem quite satisfied,” 
East observed, smiling at Upton. 

“No,” the latter answered, “I sup 
pose he’s one of these naturally con 
scientious persons that like to go to 


“You wouildn’t want him to go to 
the bottom of this, would you?” the 
sheriff asked, with a strange infle¢ 
tion. 

“Why, now that you mention it, I 
don’t believe I do,” Upton returned. 

East smiled wryly and called: “Find 
anything, Taylor?” 

The deputy paused, looking exactly 
like a bird dog, with nearly as much 
intelligence in his puckered: face. 

“No. Not a thing.” 


“Well, then;” drawled the sheriff, 
“hadn’t you better get back to town, so 
our office won’t be empty? 


I'll stay 
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“Come in,’’ Upton invited. “I might as well hear what I'm accused of here where 
it’s warm.” 


trailed his chief into the room. At the 
sight of some steak upon the table, his 
sallow features lighted. 

“Is that part of the antelope you’re 
accused of killing?” he asked, almost 
eagerly. 

“Taste it,” suggested Billy. 

Taylor did so, and his nose rose dis- 
gustedly. “Mutton!” he snorted. “It 
tastes woolly. Never could endure the 
stuff. No man on earth could butcher 
one so that I couldn’t tell it.” 

“Where did you butcher this ani- 
mal, Billy? Your informant mentioned 
an ice pond near your house.” 

“There’s the pond and what remains 
of the animal, except, of course, the 
meat.” 

“And where is it?’ East questioned. 

“Hanging at the back of my shack. 


Let me get my overshoes on and I'll | 


show you about.” 

Graciously, Upton led them to the 
back of the house where the mutton, 
excepting a piece from one hind-quar- 
ter, was hung up high, to keep it from 
marauding dogs. 

“The piece that’s gone seems about 
the size of the one you’re supposed to 
have given away,” mused East. “Thing 
seems strange. Let’s go down to the 
ice.” 

Silently they crunched down to the 
pond. 

“This is the place,” East remarked, 
“just like Marshall described, and 
there’s the entrails and head.” 

But an exclamation of surprise es- 
caped them both as they came closer. 
“This is a sheep!” East exploded. 

“What did you expect to find? 
buffalo?” Upton asked innocently. 

Incredulity bulged from the angular 
deputy. “But there were two of them, 


A 


! 
} 
| 
| 





out a little longer, and then come in 
with Upton.” 5 

“All right,” the deputy answered, 
swinging onto his horse. “Marshall 
sure sent us on a fool’s errand. I’m 
no poor detective, and when I’ve looked 
over a place, why, I’ve seen what’s 
there.” 

“I know you have,” East agreed 
courteously. Then he turned to Upton 
as his assistant rode off. “Fellows 
like Taylor, if they keep running 
‘round and ’round in circles, find out 
more sometimes than a smart fellow 
will. Let’s go into the house and have 
a visit. After dinner will be soon 
enough to start into town. TI’ll have 
to take you, Billy, because I’ve got 4 
sworn warrant for your arrest.” 


ESTON had stepped into the barn 
to see about some feeding, and 


Upton and East entered the house 


alone. 

“Maybe we'd better stick this tuft 
of hair in the stove,” the sheriff con 
tinued, and Upton started as he saw 
a tiny wisp of reddish-brown hair be 
tween East’s thumb and forefinger. 
“Good thing Taylor didn’t see it. He 
didn’t get out on the snow on the edge 
of the pond enough, I guess. If he had, 
he’d have stayed a week, he’s that in- 
quisitive he’d have to know where it 
came from. He hasn’t much imagina- 
tion, you might guess. Now, I’m dif 
ferent. For all I know, an antelope 
scratched it loose on your fence and 
the wind blew it onto the ice.” 

That evening they arrived in town 
too late for business and East suggest 
ed that Upton spend the night in his 
home. The next morning, Upton ap 
peared before (Continued on page 43) 
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Taking a Truck to Market 


Shipping of Livestock by Truck Increases 


INCE the war nearly every branch 

of transportation has undergone 
changes of one sort or another, and 
have felt the spirit of the modern 
trend—motorization. Whether it be 
transportation of passengers, livestock 
or freight, motor vehicles have entered 
the field with phenomenal strength. 


That strength has not yet reached its 
maximum, and the next few years will 
no doubt see the network of bus lines 
extended and motor trucks carrying 
more freight and more livestock to 
market. 

The subject of the growth of truck- 
ing generally is so vast as to allow 
only the discussion of one phase of it 
at this point. This article is to deal 
primarily with livestock trucking dur- 
ing the past six years. But many of 
the things said here with respect to 
live-stock apply in equal measure to 
all lines of trucking. 

Since 1922 when the shipment of 
small consignments of meat stock to 
terminal markets was transferred from 
the horse and wagon to the motor 
truck the livestock trucking industry 
has grown prodigiously until at the 
present time it is a transportation fa- 
cility of prime importance to farmers 
and feeders. In 1928 cattle, calves, 
hogs and sheep received at Omaha, 
Sioux City and St. Joseph markets to- 
taled more than four and a half mil- 
lion head, which is about 20 per cent 
of total receipts at these markets. 

In its infancy trucking merely filled 
the position of a minor transportation 
means which few could afford to use 
except within a radius of twenty-five 
miles or so of a market. The efficient 
radius of the truck has now been ex- 
tended to 150 miles. 


Growth of Trucking Rapid 


If we look for a minute at the fig- 
ures for stock trucking to the Omaha 
and Sioux City markets we will soon 
comprehend what this growth has 
amounted to. During 1928 trucked in 
stock receipts at Sioux City totaled 
1,715,044 head, and at Omaha 1,823,298. 
At the Omaha market, which we can 
use as an indicator, this figure consti- 
tuted 23 per cent of the total receipts 
at this market during this period. 

In 1927, 916,700 head, or 17.3 per 
cent of the cattle, calves, hogs and 
sheep received were by truck. Com- 
pare this with the 7.6 per cent of the 
7,116,420 head received at Omaha dur- 
ing 1922. 

The thing that has probably been 
most noticeable in the growth of 
trucking, particularly to the Omaha 
market, is the opening up of the vast 
stock feeding region in southwestern 
Iowa for trade with Omaha. Before 
trucks were available for long hauls, 
cattle, hogs and sheep in this region 
were shipped’ to St. Joseph, Mo., for 
sale. Now a large portion of the con- 
signments received at Omaha are from 
this section. Railroad connections for- 
merly did not allow shipment of stock 
to Omaha, consequently the large ma- 
jority of it went to the St. Joseph mar- 
ket. Sioux City has no doubt found 
that trucking has opened up new ter- 
Titories for that market just as it has 
for Omaha. 

No doubt motor vehicles bring to 
market a majority of stock from farms 
and feed lots within a radius of fifty 
miles of both Sioux City and Omaha. 
Trucks are efficient up to a distance 
of 150 miles, but for distances greater 
than this it is a losing proposition un- 
less the trucker is assured of a return 
shipment. With the compilation of a 
definite schedule for truck shipments, 
much on the order of present railroad 
schedules, two way hauls will increase 
in-number and they will bring with 
them extension of the trucking service 
up to a distance of possibly 300 miles. 

Many truck companies bring ship- 


ments of stock to market and return 
with consignments of agricultural ma- 
chinery and other commodities for the 
rural districts. 

At Omaha it is not infrequent even 
at this early date to see trucks from 
distant points in South Dakota and 
western Nebraska unload their stock 
at the chutes in South Omaha. On or- 
dinary days more than 500 trucks un- 
load at the chutes, and many times, 
when probably thru inclement weath- 
er, many trucks were delayed the day 
previously, more than 700 vehicles 
backed up to the chutes with their 
live freight. The record run of stock 
by truck to Omaha was set last June 
when in one day more than 3,000 head 
of cattle, hogs and sheep passed down 
the chutes. 


Railroads May Use Trucks 


The railroads have taken note of the 
competition of trucks, and _ before 
many years will probably make truck- 
ing service, in one form or another, a 
regular part of their freight facilities. 
It is possible that in time they will 
adopt the truck for movement of stock 
from the farm to shipping centers, con- 
centration points and trucking facili- 
ties to be owned and operated by 
them. Stock would then be brought 
from the farm to the shipping point 
in railroad-operated trucks and 
shipped to market in partitioned cars. 
The view that a plan similar to this 
is a probability has been expressed by 
railroad officials. 

Naturally, the improvement of high- 
ways of Iowa and Nebraska has given 
an impetus to trucking more than any- 
thing else, for without a dependable 
highway surfacing which will allow 
all-weather driving, trucking could 
never accomplish stability. With the 
surfacing of highways the hazards al- 
ways present in driving over country 
roads with heavy loads in bad weather 
are being removed. 

Changes in the facilities for receiv- 
ing stock at the Omaha market have 
been necessitated by the increase of 
stock moved by truck. Almost yearly 
the Union Stock Yards Company has 
had to enlarge and reconstruct sec- 
tions of the yards. About the middle 
of November of last year a new truck 
division costing approximately $40,000 
was opened for use. 

These additions to the receiving fa- 
cilities included six new unloading 
chutes, which in time of necessity can 
be used for loading purposes, twenty- 
one large sale pens, and 175 small 
pens. The new construction increased 
the capacity of the truck division by 
50 per cent. The pens are adapted for 
holding of small consignments of 
stock. 

The diversion of stock shipments 
from rail to truck has made neces- 
sary changes and additions costing 
the yards company of Omaha nearly 
$300,000. This sum includes money 
spent for the extension of watering 
and other facilities—C. B. Mullins. 





Favors a Head Tax 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March 8 under the 
head “Taxing the Propertyless,” T. B. 
of Keokuk County touches a vital mat- 
ter to all property owners. I believe 
he has a true vision of the conditions 
that confront the property owners of 
the middle west. We have the same 
conditions here as he has pictured, and 
I believe we should adopt some such 
plan as he has suggested. G. E. H. 

Nemaha County, Kansas. } 

Remarks: In Iowa, Representative 
Van Wert’s income tax bill which pro- 
vides for a $5 head tax on every citizen 
above twenty-one years of age meets 
the requirements of T. B. of Keokuk. 
Those who think along this line should 





help Mr. Van Wert with his bill. 


Early planted corn | 
brings larger yields 


Seed treatment with SEMESAN JR. 





now makes early planting safer 





Semesan Jr. Produced this Extra Bushel 


UCCESSFUL corn growers 

know that each day’s delay in 
corn planting after normal planting 
time, means a loss in yield of about 
1 bushel per acre. 


Now there is no need of delaying 
corn planting because of weather 
condition. Semesan Jr. protects 
early planted seed from rotting in 
cold, wet soil. 


Dr J. R. Holbert of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture said, in referring to 
Semesan Jr.: “If conditions un- 
favorable to germination develop 
soon after corn is planted the dust 
prevents development of disease.” 


Proved by Practical Growers 


H. B. Ruebelman of Idaho, writes 
that in spite of cold weather his 
Semesan Jr. treated corn gave a 
strong stand, and developed without 
a break. 


. B. Faas of Wisconsin, says: 
“Seed treated with Semesan Jr. re- 
tained its vitality’ during cold, rainy 


weather.” 
oU BAY 


Seed Disinfectants 





SEMESAN 


Improves Quality and Yield 


By controlling root rot infections 
which cause seedling-blight, plant- 
barrenness, nubbin-bearing stalks, 
rotted roots and down corn, Seme- 
san Jr. gives better quality crops 
and increased yields. 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Circular 
34 reports that Semesan Jr. gave 
increased average yields of 19 
bushels per acre with nearly disease- 
free seed, and 12 bushels with dis- 
eased seed. 


Easy to Apply—Inexpensive 
Semesan Jr. is easily applied as a 
dust, and costs less than 3c an acre 
for field corn. Use it also for sweet 
corn. Harmless to seed. 


Diseases of many other crops can 
be controlled with Du Bay Seed 
Disinfectants. Mail the coupon be- 
low for information, or ask your 
seedsman, druggist, hardware dealer 
or general merchant for pamphlets 
on Ceresan, for seed grains; Seme- 
san Bel, the instantaneous potato 
dip; and —Semesan, for vegetable 
and flower seeds*and bulbs. 
Bayer-Semesan Company, INc., 
Successors to Seed Disinfectants Divisions 


of The Bayer Company, Inc., and 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


JR. 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Corn 












Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc., 105 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send FREE, Du Bay pamphlets checked below. 
“O Corn [J Circ. 34 [J Cereal [J Potato [J Flower [J Vegetable 
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The convenient double lever control which 
shifts beams in pairs and adjusts gangs for 
narrow or wide rows is only one of the many 
new improved features which make D the 
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If the Jam 





Jar’s Empty 








“HASS the jam, _ please!’’—small 

brother sits with bread buttered, 
lookmg at mother expectantly. But 
mother is helpless. The jam jar’s 
empty! 

There are a few early spring jams 
and conserves that are easy to make, 
the ingredients being found on the 
market or among our stored winter 
products—and they are such a joy, 
not only to small brother,, but to the 
entire family. Why leave that row of 
empty jam jars on the shelf when 
there are so many delicious jams, mar- 
malades and conserves to tempt us? 

There’s an drange and carrot mar- 
malade that would be an addition to 
any breakfast, lunch box or supper. 
It calls for: 


12 carrots 
Water 

6 oranges 
2 lemons (juice and grated rind) 
> Sugar. ° 

Peel and dice the carrots and cook 
them until tender in as little water as 
possible. Cut the oranges in small 
pieces and add the juice and grated 
rind of the lemon. Measure the carrot 
and fruit, and add two-thirds as much 
sugar. Simmer the mixture until clear. 
Turn into jelly glasses, and when cold, 
cover with hot paraffin. 

If you like dried fruit spreads, then 
you'll enjoy your family’s pleasure in 
prune spread. This recipe is made up 
from one pound of prunes, one lemon, 
one orange, three whole cloves, two 
cupfuls of sugar, a cupful of English 
walnuts and a bit of stick cinnamon. 
The prunes are to be soaked twenty- 
four hours. Remove the stones and 
chop the fruit meat. Add the juice 
and the grated rind of the lemon, the 
orange, the sugar aad the spices. Cook 
slowly for twenty minutes; adding a 
little more water if necessary to keep 
the mixture from burning. The nuts 
should be added five minutes before 
the mixture is removed from the fire. 

A dried peach conserve that is a 
splendid spring jam jar filler is quite 
similar to the prune spread. The re- 
cipe requires: 

1%% pound dried peaches 
1 pint cold water 

1 cup raisins 

Juice of 1 lemon 

1 orange 

1 cup brown sugar 

% cup chopped nuts, 


Soak the peaches over night; in the 
morning add the raisins, lemon juice, 
the orange, cut in small pieces, and 
the sugar. Simmer one and one-fourth 
hours; add the nuts fifteen minutes 
before removing from the fire. 

It won’t be long now, until we can 
count on fresh spring rhubarb to aid 
us in our campaign against the empty 
jam jars. I have two rhubarb recipes 
that I'm sure you'll like. The first 
uses mostly rhubarb. 


2 cups rhubarb 
oranges 
teaspoons grated orange rind 


° 
» 
2 lemon juice 


2 tablespoons 
2 cups sugar 
2 cups almonds 


Add pulp and juice of oranges to 
rhubarb cut in small pieces. Add 
grated orange rind, lemon juice and 


sugar and allow the mixture to stand 
until sugar is dissolved. Boil quickly 
until transparent and add almonds. 
Boil once more, pour into glasses and 
seal. 

The second recipe combines rhubarb 


and the 
flavor 


with pineapple 
gives an unusual 
licious. 


that is de- 


1 quart shredded 
Water 


4 quarts rhubarb 


pineapple * 
/ 


2 oranges, juice and grated rind 
3% quarts sugar 

1 cup nut meats 

Cook the pineapple in a covered 


kettle, with a small amount of water, 
until tender. Add the rhubarb, juice 
and granted rind of the oranges, the 
sugar and cook until thick. Add the 
chopped nuts, and seal in clean, hot 
jars. This makes an excellent sand- 
wich filling. 

Some skillful housewives plan on 
canning fruit juices and making them 
into jellies as the spring months begin. 

Most of us have some apples in the 
cellar, or perhaps they’ve been buried 
outside for winter keeping. Apple but- 


combination , 
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ter would thrill any small boy and the 


grown-ups like it as well. A good pat- 
tern for apple butter may be used and 
spices, sugar and fruit flavors may be 
added according to taste. I like this 
one: 

Wash apples, cut in slices, removing 
specks, bruises and bad cores. Cook 
with enough water to cover until very 
soft. Run thru a sieve or colander. 
Let simmer until quite thick, then add 
sugar to suit the taste, from one-half 
to three-fourths cup for every cup of 
fruit. Continue cooking until the mix- 
ture is as thick as desired, stirring fre- 
quently to prevent burning. Pour into 
sterilized crocks or jars, and when 
cool cover with paraffin. Apple butter 
is spiced according to taste, about one- 
half teaspoon each of ground cinna- 
mon, cloves and allspice being used for 
each gallon. Peach, pear or plum but- 
ter can be made by following direction 
for apple butter. 

As a last resort, one can always turn 
to the canned jars of fruit on the cel- 
lar shelves, but usually the fruit jars 
are almost as empty as the jam jars. 
—E. B. 








The Voice of the Garden 








Dear Garden Club: 

I wonder what we are all planning 
and doing for our gardens this year? 

Spring is here! The seed catalogues 
have been hifting it for sometime, but 
now the calendar says so. The robins 
and blue birds sing it, snow drops, 
crocuses and other wee bulb things 
are flaunting their dainty colors, and 
tulips are poking rosy-tipped, green 
leaves thru their winter blankets. 

Garden time is here—we can begin 
our outside work—or play; for me, a 
flower garden is a most fascinating 


pastime and I wish that every one 
had one. 

The spirit of gardening has grown 
so the past few years, that nearly 
every town has its garden club and 
in the rural districts the neighborhood 
clubs are springing up. Our own Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Club is -the outgrowth 
of a real interest in flower growing 
among the women readers. 

It is time we were getting together. 
Let us have a make-believe round- 
table and talk over the season’s plant- 


ing and give each cther the benefit of 























our experiences. Has some one made 
a good rock garden, probably with 
stones picked up by the roadside or 
down by the creek? Tetl us about it, 
and what you found most satisfactory 
to grow in it. Is there an iris special- 
ist in the group? A peony specialist? 
Will the lady that has succeeded in 
getting her hardy chrysanthemums to 
bloom before frost catches them, 
please tell us her secret? 

Do we plant our gardens with.a 
definite idea as to color effects, or just 
plant as it happens? So many are too 
busy to give the time to the making of 
a regular picture garden, but let us 
not let that keep us from growing a 


‘few flowers anyway. 


I like to have my perennial border, 
but tuck in annuals to add color thru 
the summer. We must have zinnias, 
of course—they are so vigorous and 
come in such rich colors now. I sow 
mine in the tulip bed and thus make 
the ground do double duty. 

Have you grown the African daisies? 
I think they are delightful. There is 
the blue-eyed daisy (Arctotis Grandis) 
which is white with a bluish cast on 
the underside of the petals. The golden 
daisy and the hybrids have a wonder- 
ful range of colors. Calendulas are 
another good yellow and are also good 
for cutting. Rose of heaven petunias 
and ageratum are lovely together. Blue 
larkspur and calliopsis is another at- 
tractive combination. Pansies and for- 
get-me-nots are most enchanting. It 
is always fun to try something new. 
Anchusa Capensis (cape forget-me- 
nots) recommended by a good garden- 
er friend, is one of my ventures this 
year. 

We are having great pleasure start- 
ing seeds in the house. As the little 
seedlings get their second leaves, we 
transplant them in the tiny paper pots 
that can be bought for a few cents a 
dozen. : 

All the baby plants are put out on 
the sunny south porch during the mid- 
dle of the day. What sturdy little 
plants they are becoming, so that when 
danger of frost is past, they will go 
into the ground and make a big gain 
over their sister seeds that will be 
sown directly in the borders. 

Another bit of indoor sport has been 
to cut some branches of forsytlIfia and 
put them in a vase of warm water, 
warming it each day. Soon they are 
full of dainty yellow bells that ring 
out their sweet spring message. 

Of course, we must have our Ex- 
change Department, a question box if 
we wish it, and—let’s ask for a page 
occasionally, “The Voice of the Gar- 
den.”—M. B. W. 





Use an embroidery frame to help 
remove stains. Stretch the part of 
the cloth containing the stain over 
the frame and place it over a bowl. 
Boiling water can then be poured thru 
without wetting much of the cloth or 
scalding the hands. 





Small hangers on rods placed low 
enough in the closet for children to 
reach them encourage children to care 
for their clothes, teach them habits 
of neatness and independence, and 
relieve the busy housew¥e. 





Allow -orange marmalade to cool 
slightly after cooking and stir before 
putting it in glasses. The peel will 
then remain evenly distributed instead 
of rising to the top. 





Save soap scraps and put them thru 
the meat grinder for soap flakes or 
add a little water and melt them on 
the stove for soap jelly. 
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Big New Catalog Just Out 
Send for It Today ~ FREE 


“CNEARS NEW CATALOG is ready.”’ Season after 
season, to more than one-third of all the families 
in the United States, that simple message is a 
looked-for announcement. This season it means more 
than ever before. As usual, in this new book prices 
are lower than you'll find anywhere else. And you would 
also expect the greater variety and the wider range of 
merchandise only the World’s Largest Store can offer. 
And the faster, less than 24-hour service. 


But, in this new catalog, you’ll find more than that. 
Wearing apparel for the entire family, home furnish- 
ings, tires, farm needs, and the thousands of other 
articles that can be conveniently delivered by parcel 
post are now sent to you postpaid. Now when you 
order such items, all you send is the price shown on 
the article. No more trouble figuring weights or esti- 
mating postage. We pay the postage to wherever 
you live! A new convenience and even greater savings 
are thus made possible. 


This new Spring and Summer Catalog keeps pace 
with the modern idea. Never before have we shown 
such stylish and such new merchandise. New colors. 
New improvements. New quality—yes, a better 
quality in some lines than can be had elsewhere, 
regardless of price! This is our greatest catalog. 


quality, variety will be a revelation to you. 






If you have not seen a Sears Catalog for a season or 
two, send coupon now for this new book. Prices, 


Book 


shows over 35,000 articles of latest up to date merchan- 


dise on nearly one thousand pages. 


See why more 


than 12,000,000 customers buy from it. 


FREE! ~ Send Coupon Now! 


Pee ew ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago — Philadelphia — Boston — Minneapolis — Kansas 
City — Atlanta — Memphis — Dallas — Los Angeles — Seattle 
Send to the Store Nearest You 


Send Latest General Catalog. 65WS7 
POMEL. o 6 ods a Cane awd ead dectededsdtadadécedgecdcoeteeteceeeqqesesen oes 
WUGIEOE og 6 bind ogc dacerdsesEs Setcrcdecocscecaneesseeecescedueeees eee 
RN ETS Sc aiiniccanccsncadaccacsdecetaderokes Box No...cccosesecese 
(Please give both Route and Box Number if on a Rural Route) 
ON x re ccceane COCO oC CeeeeererecececesessesceeeroeeCes ececeseecee 
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= Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 













the quarterly reviews. 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the leason text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 







This statement may not always apply to 








Hezekiah Leads His 
People to God 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 14, 1929. II Chronicles 
30:1-27. Printed II Chronicles 30:1-9, 
25-27.) 


“And Hezekiah sent to all Israel and 
Judah, and wrote letters also to 
Ephraim and Manasseh, that they 
should come to the house of. Jehovah 
umto Jehovah, to keep the passover 
unto Jehovah, the God of Israel. (2) 
For the king had taken counsel, and 
his princes, and all the assembly in 
Jerusalem, to keep the passover in the 
second month. (3) For they could not 
keep it at that time, because the 
priests had not sanctified themselves 
in sufficient number, neither had the 
people gathered themselves together 
in Jerusalem. (4) And the thing was 
right in the eyes of the king and of all 
the assembly. (5) So they established 
a decree to make proclamation through- 
out all Israel, from Beer-sheba even 
unto Dan, that they should come to 
keep the passover unto Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, at Jerusalem: for they 
had not kept it in great numbers in 
such sort as it is written. (6) So the 
posts went with the letters from the 
king and his princes throughout all 
Israel and Judah, and according to the 
conimandment of the king, saying, Ye 
children of Israel, turn again unto 
Jehovah, the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Israel, that he may return to the 
remnant that are escaped of you out 
of the hands of the king of Assyria. 
(7) And be not ye like your fathers, 
and like your brethren, who trespassed 
against Jehovah, the God of their fath- 
ers, so that he gave them up to desola- 
tion, as ye see. (8) Now be ye not stiff- 


necked, as your fathers were; but 
yield yourselves unto Jehovah, and 
enter into his sanctuary, which he 
hath sanctified forever, and serve 
Jehovah your God, that his fierce 
anger may turn away from you. (9) 
For if ve turn again unto Jehovah, 
your brethren and your children shall 
find compassion before them that led 
them captive, and shall come again 
unto this land: for Jehovah your God 
is gracious and merciful, and will not 
turn away his fare from you, if ve 


return unto him... (25) And all the 
assembly of Judah, with the priests 
and the Levites, and all the assembly 
that came out of Israel, and the so- 
journers that came out of the land of 
Israel, and that dwelt in Judah, re- 
joiced. (26) So there was great joy in 
Jerusalem; for since the time of 
Solomon, the son of David, king of 
Israel, there was not the like in Jeru- 
salem. 27) Then the priests the 
Levites arose and blessed the people: 
and their voice was heard, and their 
prayer came up to his holy habitation, 
even unto heaven.” 


To get a proper understanding of 
this lesson and the things that gave 
this passover such great distinction, 
one must read carefully the sixteenth 
chapter of II Kings, and the twenty: 
eight, twenty-ninth and thirtieth chap- 
ters of II Chronicles, and thus get the 
general outline of the history of that 
day. 

Jotham was very much such a man 
as Uzziah, but did not presume to 
usurp the place of high priest. The 
country was prosperous materially, but 
declining morally. Fornial worship, 
which had prevailed during the time of 





prosperity, no matter how great its 
outward splendor, could put no real 
restraint on the natural tendencies of 
men to do i ith the bad ex- 
ample set bi az, his successor, there 





was nothing to hinder the corrupt wor- 
ship and practices which had always 
proved a source of material demor- 
alization to the Jewish people. 

Ahaz was one of the worst kings 
that ever sat on the throne of Judah. 
He began by walking in the ways of 
the kings of Israel, who were without 
exception a bad lot. First he inaugu- 
rated the Baal worship of the Phoe- 
nicians, and in the excess of his zeal 
for idolatrous worship sacrificed one 
or more of his sons to Moloch. Reli- 
gious Ahaz certainly was, intensely 
and zealously religious; but in him the 
religious instinct became gloomy su- 
perstition. A. man will not sacrifice 
his sons unless he is in most deadly 
earnest. He encouraged and aided in 
the establishment of Baal worship all 
over his dominion, “on the hills and 
under every green tree.” The natural 
result of this was national demoraliza- 
tion. Forms of worship which led to 
the grossest of human vices, were 
established to satisfy the religious in- 
stinct of the people. The better classes 
of the people withdrew themselves 
from the support of the government, 
for the good and sufficient reason that 
there was no longer a government that 
was worth fighting for. 

The Philistines attacked Ahaz from 
the west; the Edomites from the south. 
Pekah, son of Remaliah, a military ad- 
venturer from the land across the Jor- 
dan, then sat upon the throne of Israel, 
and entered into a league with Rezin 
the king of Damascus to wage war 
against Ahaz, which war, while un- 
successful in the main, yet lost him 
the port of Elath, which Uzziah had 
controlled. Isaiah had a notable in- 
terview with Ahaz, predicting the de- 
struction of what he called these two 
“smoking firebrands,”’ Rezin and Pe- 
kah, and telling him that the Lord 
would give him assurance of the truth 
of this prophecy, if he would only ask 
it. Ahaz refused under the plea that 
he would not tempt Jehovah. This 
may have been utter hypocrisy or inso- 
lent defiance, depending on the mean- 
ing with which he used the word 
“tempt.” Instead of depending upon 
Jehovah or asking His counsel, he sent 
an embassy to the king of Assyria, 
robbing the temple of its treasures, to 
induce him to make war on the kings 
of Israel and Damascus. This war was 
successful; for Damascus thereafter 
ceased to be a kingdom and Israel was 
carried captive into the land of Assy- 
ria. This alliance was just what the 
Assyrians wanted; for it was now a 
question as to whether Egypt or As- 
syria would be mistress of the world; 
and by conquering Damascus and the 
ten tribes and holding points in Philis- 
tia, the king of Assyria had paved the 
way for the conquest of Egypt. It did 
Ahaz no good, however, but simply 
made Judea tributary to Assyria, 
which it continued to be until the days 
of Hezekiah. 

During this treaty Ahaz went to 
Damascus to meet Tiglath-pileser, the 
king of Assyria, and there saw an altar 
to which he took a great fancy, had a 
copy of it made, placed it in the tem- 
ple, removing the altar to Jehovah, 
had the high priest offer sacrifice on 
it, and himself offered sacrifice on it. 
Finally he stripped the temple bare 
of its treasures and closed it. Ahaz 
died after reigning sixteen years, and 
was succeeded by Hezekiah. 

When things come to the worst in 
any nation, they begin to mend. When 
people begin to see the full results of 
any policy which leads to national de- 
generacy and decay, if there is any 
life left in them, they begin a radical 
reform. The time was ripe for it when 


| Hezekiah mounted the throne of Judea. 








He was one of the best kings that Is- 
rael ever had, and in the time of his 
prosperity, and as the result of it, 
made fewer mistakes than any right- 
eous king that reigned before him. He 
showed his true kingcraft and states- 
manship as well as his moral fiber by 
beginning to restore the ancient reli- 
gion; in other words, by beginning to 
put the temple in order. 

Evidently this young man (about 
twenty-five) had his plans well thought 
out before the death of his father. For 
we read that in the first month of the 
first year of his reign he opened.up 
the temple, which had heretofore been 
closed by orders of the king, and be- 
gan to sanctify it, that is, clean it up 
and put it in repair. This was the 
month when the passover should be 
held (the first of which we have any 
record of being actually kept since the 
days of Joshua.) It was found to he 
impossible to put it in proper order by 
the fourteenth, when the passover 
must be killed; and therefore, after 
consulting with the princes and the 
priests, he issued a decree postponing 
it one month—a technical violation of 
the law, but defensible on moral 
grounds, as are many other technical 
violations. 

In order to make the coming pass- 
over truly national in its character, 
wide as the Jewish race, the king dis- 
patched posts or special messengers 
throughout the neighboring Israelitish 
territory, pointing out to the people 
the cause of national decay, the viola- 
tion of the laws of the God of their 
fathers, and asking them to join ,his 
own people in restoring the public wor- 
ship of Jehovah. The country had 
been conquered by the Assyrians dur- 
ing the previous reign, and vast num- 
bers of the highest classes had been 
carried away into captivity, but there 
were still many Israelites left, and 
they were invited on the ground of 
their common deseent from Abraham, 


Isaac and Jacob, to joininthe public. 


worship of the God of their fathers, as 
originally instituted in the wilderness. 
It is significant that the tribes nearest 
Jerusalem, and most under the influ- 
ence that had emanated from Samaria 
when it was the capital, declined the 
invitation with contempt, while not a 
few of those more remote and less 
corrupt accepted it. 

As the great day approached, it be- 
came evident that some of the priests 
and Levites in Jerusalem, and in the 
service of the temple, had no real 
heart in the matter; but so general 


was the response of the people that, 


for shame’s sake, if not for conscience’ 
sake, they sanctified themselves and 
joined in the observance. Many also 
of the common people took so little in- 
terest in the matter that they had not 
sanctified themselves, and so they 
could not with propriety kill their own 
sacrifice after presenting it at the 
door of the temple. Therefore the 
Levites who were sanctified were di- 
rected to do this for them—another in- 
fraction of the letter of the law equally 
justifiable on moral grounds. Many 
multitudes that came from the north- 
ern tribes, possibly out of curiosity, 
having never had a chance to attend 
a passover in all their lives, in fact 
never since the time of Solomon, al- 
tho not sanctified, observed the pass- 
over otherwise than it was written. 
And yet Hezekiah encouraged them to 
do so, and prayed for them as follows: 
“The good Jehovah pardon everyone 
that setteth his heart to seek God 
* * *”’ The letter of the law must yield 
to the spirit. 

Then, as now, if a man who has done 
wrong or has been neglectful of his 
religious duties sincerely joins with 
good people in performing the duties 
of religion, he sincerely rejoices; for 
there is nothing that gives greater joy, 
though it does not always bring happi- 
ness, than doing in sincerity that 
which we believe to be right. There- 
fore it is not surprising that we read 
that they all rejoiced. 

Next to doing the right thing oneself 
the greatest joy is in joining with oth- 
ers in doing it. So great was the jov 
in connection with this festival that 


+ 





after the seventh day had passed they 
continued feasting another seven days, 
offering peace offerings, confessing 
their previous shortcomings and sins 
unto the God of their fathers. The 
passover closed appropriately with the 
benediction by the priests: “Then the 
priests the Levites arose and blessed 
the people;” and still better: “their 
voice was heard, and their prayer 
came up to his holy habitation, even 
unto heaven.” 

We must judge of the moral effect 
of a revival—for this was truly a na- 
tional revival—by what follows. If the 
converts, after sincerely enjoying the 
revival, go their separate ways, one to 
his farm, another to his merchandise, 
and think no more about it, the per- 
manent effects of that revival will not 
be very marked. There is such a 
thing as giving full rein to our emo- 
tions in connection with worship;- but 
if the emotion does not result in prop- 
er action, it leaves us in a worse: moral 
condition than before. It is gratifying 
to know that this revival was of the 
best; for we read in the next chapter 
that when all this was finished, the 
work of reform which Hezekiah had 
inaugurated went on. All the Israelites 
that were present (as we would say, 
the communicants), went out to the 
cities of Judah, cut down the groves 
and threw down the altars out of all 
Judah and Benjamin, Ephriam and Ma- 
nasseh. “Then they returned, every 
man to his own possession, unto their 
own cities;’’ and left Hezekiah to carry 
on to completion the work in Jerusa- 
lem. 


Spring Tonics 

ITAMINS are a more effective 

spring tonic than the molasses and 
sulphur used by our grandmothers, ac- 
cording to Helen Hubbel of the New 
York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

During late winter and early spring 
when fresh vegetables and fruits are 
scarce, be sure your meals contain 
vitamins. A lack of them is soon felt 
by the entire family, but is especially 
harmful to growing children. 

For the best health proper amounts 
of all four vitemins must be included 
in the daily diet. Vitamin A, which 
increases resistance to colds. is pro- 
vided by dark green leafy vegetables, 
such as spinach or other greens, milk, 
butter, and cod liver oil. All foods in 
their natural state contain vitamin B, 
particularly important because it 
keeps the digestive tract in good con- 
dition. Both these vitamins are nec- 
essary for proper growth in’ children. 
The best sources of vitamin C, an- 
other food element which aids in the 
general health of the body, are 
oranges, tomatoes, grapefruit, cabbage 
and other raw vegetables. An egg or 
an egg yolk a day, and cod liver oil or 
sunshine supply vitamin D, which 
keeps bones and teeth in good shape 
and aids in resisting colds. 





Imported Eggs 


Shell eggs imported into the United 
Kingdom after April 21 must be 
stamped with an indication of origin, 
according to information received by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture from its representative in Eng- 
land. An order in council issued at 
Buckingham Palace, Dec. 21, 1928, 
reads in part: 

“It shall not be lawful to import any 
hen or duck eggs in shell into the 
United Kingdom, nor to sell or expose 
for sale in the United Kingdom, any 
imported hen or duck eggs in shell, 


-unless they bear an indication of 


origin. 

“The indication of origin shall be 
conspicuously and durably marked in 
ink on the shell of each imported egg 
in letters not less than two millime- 
tres in height.” 

The order provides also for indicat- 
ing the origin of currants, sultanas, 
raisins, oat products and dried eggs 


| imported into the United Kingdom. 
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NOW 
A Famous Quality Thor Washer 


with Briggs & Stratton Gas Engine 
World’s Lowest Priced Quality Washing Machine 


VERY farm home in this country knows what the Thor name 

means on a washing machine. Thor built the first electric 

washer. And for 23 years now—Thor has been improving and 
finding new, easier ways to speed up the laundry job. 











The New Thor Agitator—just announced—eclipses anything ever 
produced before. It is a compact marvel of washing speed and 
efficiency. It is the only low-priced washer on the market that 
offers the quality features listed here. And it’s guaranteed by Thor. 
That means more to you than any other one thing. Thor has never 
‘built anything but a quality washer. Many Thors have been in 
service 20 years and are still working. That is the quality you 
will find in this new machine. 























Now offered with Briggs & Stratton gas engine 


The New Thor has been equipped with the finest gas engine 
money can buy—a fitting companion for faithful Thor quality. 
The Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle engine is guaranteed for trouble- 
free service. Nothing but the best could be offered with so fine 

a washer. Every part is precision made. Thousands of these en- | 
gines have been giving satisfactory service for a period of nearly 

10 years. For easy, sure starting and full power—this engine has 

mo superior. 


Do away now with all washday drudgery 


Now-—every farm home may have the most modern of all washers. 
Time you have wasted before on washday is now yours for plea- 
sure, rest or other home duties. For this new washing method 
turns washday into an hour or so of pleasure. The drudgery is 
gone. In its place a speed and thoroughness that will delight you. 

Mail the coupon and let us direct you to your local Thor dealer 


for a thorough demonstration. Hurley Machine Company, 22nd 
Street and 54th Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Quality features in the New Thor not to be 


found in any other washer priced so low 























Lifetime tub. Oven-baked porce- 
lain enamel inside and outside. 

WwW 
Finished in two shades of beauti- 
ful green. ~ 
Wide-top tub. Easy to put clothes 
in—easy to take them out. 

v 


Rubber-guarded, vibration- proof 
lid. Norattles—no vibration. Water 
cannot splash through. 


bi 


Tests show it to be the only 


washer of its type that thoroughly 
cleanses shirt cuffs and collars in 
one washing without soaking. 
Washes a tubful in 5 to 7 minutes. 


v 


Amply large for the average fam- 
ily. Does the entire washing from 
8 to 10 a.m. 

v 
Known throughout the world as 
the washer of longest life requiring 
least service. 

v 
Low priced—so every home can 
afford it. 
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HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
22nd St. and 54th Ave., Chicago, IIL 


WF-4-5 


Please send me the name of your dealer who will demonstrate the new Thor Washer 
with Briggs & Stratton Engine. 
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H 
The new Thor No. 1 speed- ; 
washer with Briggs & Strat- : 
ton 4-cycle gas engine. Also Zoe 
furnished with General H ; 
Electric motor for homes & Street 
equipped with electricity. : se 
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economical 
which starts easily and unfailing- 
ly at the pressure of your foot, 
and point out the 12 big fea- 
tures of VOSS superiority. 


VOSS Floto-Plane Washers. 
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gk i a 
The Low Priced 
Quality Washer 


(with lifetime copper tub) 


for the Farm Home 
NVESTIGATE the VOSS be- 


fore you buy any washer, and 
you will save $5 to $30, for the 
VOSS is priced $5 to $30 less 
than any washer of equal quality 
on the market today. 


A strong statement! But one 
that VOSS dealers have proved 
to thousands of farm women 
throughout the country. 


Built for Farm Homes 
The VOSS _ engine-powered 
Washer is designed especially for 
farm use. It is sturdy, a 
thorough washer, and will wash 
the heaviest clothing as well as 
the most delicate, in a manner 
that will please you. It will do 
ALL of your washing cleanly, 
quickly and safely—at the low- 
est cost and with minimum effort , 
on your part. 


Your VOSS Will 
Last a Lifetime 


Every part that goes into the 
making of a VOSS Washer, 
from the famous Briggs and 
Stratton gasoline engine to the 
Timken bearings, is of highest 
quality. 


Your sturdy VOSS will give 
you year after year of trouble- 
free service. Thousands of 
VOSS Washers built a score or 
more years ago are still giving 
satisfactory service today. 


There is a 


VOSS Dealer Nearby 
Visit the VOSS Dealer in 
your neighborhood. He will ex- 
plain the tremendous advantage 
of the Bouyancy Washing prin- 
ciple which is entirely different 
and can be had only in the 
VOSS. He will demonstrate the 
gasoline engine, 































Write today for FREE copy of 
interesting booklet describing 


There is a VOSS Floto 
Plane Washer equipped 
with electric motor for 
the farm homes which 
have electric power, 
available. 







Davenport, Iowa 
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A New Movement in Parent 
Education 


A parent who has experienced 
the rather blank feeling of ig- 
norance that seems to prevail when 
the first baby presents itself to be 
cared for, realizes with sudden dismay 
that babies come without instruc- 
tions. The fact is rather generally 
recognized that years of intensive 
study and general education often 
give no place for preparation for this 
great event. No one would think of 
starting out to earn a living in a 
rather highly specialized world with- 
out a certain amount of training—not 
if he expected to make any marked 
success, 

Yet the rearing of countless thou- 
sands of babies has been undertaken 
quite lightly with the comforting as- 
surance that “it will all come with ex- 
perience.” Often parents sighed in re- 
lief when the period of infancy was 
past, feeling that until school years 


| came, there would be a period of res- 


pite from labors. However, the knowl- 
edge that brought the child thru in- 
fancy was acquired, there was still a 


| welter of problems belonging to the 


pre-school child. And no particular 
help was to be had for them. Many 
parents heard with surprise that a 
child was at a neglected age between 
the years of two and five. 

Rather extensive studies in the rear- 
ing of calves, pigs, chickens, even 
bees, hdd been so successful that it 
is no wonder that people began to pon- 
der whether’ scientific principles 
might not be appplied to the young of 
the human race. 

Educators had long given much at- 
tention to university curriculums and 
high school standards. Elementary 
and primary schools were subjected to 
the glare of research and study. Kin- 
were’ established. But 
still the matter of the infant and pre- 
school child in the home were left 
more or less to chance and nature. 

The past eight or ten years, how- 
ever, have seen a marked advance- 
ment in scattering light on the prob- 
lems of these early years. Because 
these are the years when the parents 
are the chief factors in the child’s ex- 
istence, the matter of parent educa- 
tion has taken a prominent place. For- 
tunately, there are now humerous 
sources of reliable information along 


| the line of infant care and the wide- 


spread demand for evailable material 
will bring about more practical means 
of spreading the information. 

One of the most effective means of 
education for parents along the line 
of the pre-school ehild has come thru 
the establishment of the nursery 
school, a cooperative arrangement 
whereby the trained staff of the nurs- 
ery school (with whom the child may 
spend from three to six hours daily) 
and the parents (with whom the child 
spends the remainder of the time) 
work together for the child’s best 
good. The nursery schools do not yet 
try to solve the problems of infant 
care, but they try to solve many of 
the health and behavior problems of 
the pre-school age as well as build up 
a background that allows for normal, 
happy development along all lines. 

One of the outstanding nursery 
schools in thes United States is the 
Merrill-Palmer school in Detroit. 
Funds for the establishment of’ this 
school were provided from a fortune 
of several millions of dollars left for 
the explicit purpose of teaching the 
best principles of parenthood. Edna 


| N. White, a woman who had accom- 


plished much in the field of home 
economics, was chosen to head this 
new movement. Here, in a school 
built and furnished to suit the needs 
of very young children, skilled teach- 
ers, dieticians and psychologists as- 
sist in the development of parents 
from the average walks of life for a 


certain number of hours daily. The 
parents follow the teachings of the 
trained staff and in the past ten years 
much knowledge of the impressionable 
early years has been brought to light 
and many helpful principles of child 
development have been put into prac- 
tice. 





Other nursery schools have been es- | 


tablished over the country. Some are 
in universities and colleges where the 
instruction is three-fold—that is, to 
the child, the parent and the young 
woman in the field of home economics 
and home management or teaching. 
Another type, an outgrowth of the day 
nursery, has been established in cen- 
ters of population for the convenience 


of working women who are mothers of | 


small children. 

In Iowa there is a nursery school at 
the university at Iowa City where in- 
tensive research is carried on. There 
is one at the state college at Ames 
where the girls of the home economics 
courses may receive practical instruc- 
tion in the training 
tween infancy and school years. The 
State Teachers College at Cedar Falls 


4 


of children be- | 


has a nursery school where girls pre- | 
paring for teachers may study young | 


children. By knowing little children 
better these  teachers-in-the-making 
should know older children better. 
The parents of the nursery school 
children work in direct cooperation 
with the staff thru conferences and 
the acceptance of suggestions. By so 
doing the child is not confused by a 
variety of methods or dietary prin- 
ciples. : 

Rather amazing things are accom- 
plished in the matter of health, food 
problems and habit formations. The 
development of self-reliance is par- 
ticularly interesting. While it is nei- 
ther possible nor practical for all pre- 
school children to attend a nursery 
school, the findings and practices of 
this very new and valuable step in 
education are open to all wide-awake 


_ parents who are willing to read, study 


and investigate.—Elizabeth C. Wherry. 


Glorified Clothespins 


A NN was painting snap clothespins 
4 4 when I stopped there the other aft- 
ernoon. She was using odds and ends 
of leftover enamel and her array of 
pins was quite gay. Naturally curious, 
I asked what she intended to do with 
them. The answer she gave me! How 
I have managed to live with so few 
snap clothespins is more than I can 
understand. 

She is going to string a dozen on a 
wire and hang them in the clothes clos- 
et low enough so that the children can 
snap their light garments into them. 

Three, painted to match the color 
scheme of her kitchen, will be kept in 
the cabinet drawer. Two are to be 
used to hold open the cook book Ann 
happens to be using. It will never fly 
shut when her hands are sticky. The 
third is attached to a short ribbon. 
Hung on the knob of the cabinet door, 
it will hold recipe cards at a conveni- 
ent height. 

Several will be kept on the porch. 
Tied to strong cords and hung on the 
wall they will hold the straw hats this 
summer. No one ever saw a straw hat 
that could be hung anywhere. A few 
in a box on the porch will be used to 
snap overshoes together when children 
come to play. There will be no more 
“T’ve lost my overshoe” at going home 
time. 

Enough will be used in the bedrooms 
to snap the curtains up so they will 
not brush against the screens all sum- 
mer long. 

Ann said her sister uses snap clothes 
pins for napkin rings, but as Ann uses 
paper nap*ins sbe has no need for 
rings.—B. B. 
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We're Stepping Out 
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ES, indeed, the small folks step out 
as smartly and as fashionably as 
the grownups—and why not? 

It takes very little material and just 
a few minutes of mother’s spare time 
to make the attractive clothes for the 
small child. 

Design No. 2622 is for the little man 
of the family of 2, 4 or 6 years. It is 
made with an English coat effect, but- 
toned-in vestee, and rolled collar. It 
has real pockets and is made of tweed 
in beige tones. Tan wool jersey com- 
bined with brown, navy blue rep, or 
gray-green chambray would make 
lovely little outfit for the small boy’s 
dress-up clothes. _French blue cotton 
broadcloth with white is also a prac- 
tical and smart combination. 

Design 3407 would delight any little 
maiden of 2, 4 or 6 years for it is a 
simple one-piece affair with the bloom- 
ers to match. Dimity is stunning for 
this frock. You'll be surprised to 
learn that the front and the back of 
the dress are joined with straight 
bands which form a yoke. For the 
four-year-old tot it takes but two and 
two-fifths yards of thirty-six-inch ma- 
terial for the dress and the bloomers. 

Design No. 3222 has a tiny round 


yoke and turn-over collar. It offers 
splendid opportunity for color con- 
trast. The bloomers have elastic in- 
serted thru the legs or they may be 
made with bands. For the four-year- 
old size, two and one-eighth yards of 
forty-inch material and three-eighths 
of a yard of contrasting makes the 
dress and bloomers. 





What could be more charming than 
the little girl’s frock in some of the 
chic fresh dimities that we find on the 
market for early spring wear, or if one 
wishes, printed linen may be combined 
with plain. 





Style No. 3222 would make yp very 
attractively in two tones of blue or 
brown, either checked gingham, linen 
or plain colored chambray. 





In selecting fabrics for the small 
child’s clothes, choose for durability, 
design and color. Remember that the 
little blue-eyed, golden-haired miss 
should wear the blue, and that the lit- 


tle brunette with dark eyes can wear | 
the more brilliant rose and yellow | 


hues. 





All patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ Farmer Pattern Department for 
10 cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred). The New Spring Fashion Book 


may also be had for 10 cents. 
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will pay you for two reasons to phone your 
| bent Meadows dealer for a free home demon- 





stration of SELECT-A-SPEED. 











First, because here is the ONE washer to supply 
a different washing speed for each different type 
of fabric. And more important, s are changed 
WITHOUT THE USE OF A CLUTCH OR SHIFT 
OF A GEAR. 

Second, because seeing this washer with your 
own eyes will help Be write one of the winni 
answers in the SELECT-A-SPEED CON 
FOR $10,000.00 IN PRIZE GOLD. 


_ Hereisa prize contest open to everybody and of 
interest to everybody. There isn’t a woman who 
doesn’t know why the washer should 
supply s —s conse for peer me - FS 
speed for linens... a fast water action for 

overalls and heavily soiled pieces. ti 

Now itis a fact! Through an entirely brand new 
mechanical noe. as _ revolutionary as the 
automobile differential, this change of speeds is 
accomplished with no gears to shift... no pedals 
to press... no clutches to throw. 

You arg invited to enter this interesting prize 
contest, with $10,000,00 in Gold Money Prizes 
and be introduced to MEADOWS SELECT-A- 
SPEED. The ONE washer with 10 genuinely ex- 
clusive features. 

Powered for farm homes by the famous Briggs 
& Stratton 4-cycle FULL POWER GAS ENGINE. 

Anyone may enter the contest. No special train- 
ing required. THE MAIN 
THING IS TO TRY. Contest 
closes October 31, 1929. 





Help Yourself to Happiness! 
Tune in on These Charming Pro- 
grams of Meadows Entertainment 


WTAM—Cleveland 6:30 p.m. Mon. 
KMOX—St. Louis 2 p.m. Mon. 
WDAY—Fargo N.D. 8:30 p.m. Tues. 
WMAQ—Chicago 9:30 p.m. Tues. 
WK Y—Ok/lazhoma City 6 p.m. Tues. 
KOIL—Council Bluffs 6:30 p.m. Wed. 
WIJR—Detroit 9:30 p. m. Wed. 
WCAU—Philadelphia7:30p.m. Thurs. 
WCCO—M inneapolis 7:30 p.m. Thurs. 





Phone your nearest 
Meadows dealer for 
free home demonstra- 
tion. For a complete 
flder of all theinfor- 
nation you need to 
write a@ winning an- 
a turn of chin §=6gperin the $10,000.00 


dial, simple as 


rane cmt: prize contest, address 
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twe of Saere ~The Meadows Manu- 
facturing Company 
Bloomington, Illinois, U.S. A. 


Select- a-Speed 











MEADOWS IOWA CO. 


Merchant’s National Bank Bldg. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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A Clear Skin Is An Asset 


The old adage that beauty is only 
skin deep was long ago disputed. Real 
beauty, as everyone knows, is some- 
thing much more intangible, some- 
thing which comes from within. It is 
such a blending of deeds, words, 
thoughts, that actual physical appear- 
ance counts for little. And yet for the 
sake of health and comfort, to say 
nothing of charm and good looks, a 
clear skin is a distinct asset for any 
man or woman, girl or boy. 

In this connection, a farm woman 
has a great advantage over her city 
sister, for no indoor skin can ever be 
truly beautiful. Sun and air must 
bathe it freely, and there is little of 
either in crowded shops and offices. 
Then, too, the far1: has none of the 
soot and smoke and huge accumula- 
tions of germ-laden dust from the 
streets which assail the city woman 
from every side. Cleanliness is the 
first requisite of a healthy skin. 

The thousands and thousands of 
pores of the body are constantly filled 
with dirt. A daily bath is a necessity 
in the city, but in the country, with its« 
scarcity of bathtubs and hot water, a 
very satisfactory method of keeping 
clean is a hasty sponge bath followed 
by a vigorous and thoro rubbing of 
the entire body with a coarse Turkish 
towel. This activity speeds up the cir- 
culation and generally tones up the 


_gsystem. Rub ordinary table salt over 


the body after the rub down. It is a 
wonderful way to get rid of that tired 
feeling. 

The diet, too, has much to do with 
a healthy skin. If your skin is leath- 
ery, spotted, and sallow, take an in- 
ventory of the things you eat during 
the day. Does the list veer heavily 
on the side of rich foods and pastries? 
If so, omit them for a while. Or try 
yeast, two or three cakes a day in cold 
water after meals. 

Girls and boys of the adolescent age 
often have a distressing tendency to 
develop a crop of unsightly pimples. 
The treatment for this condition lies in 
the maintenance of absolute cleanli- 
ness and a well balanced diet, includ- 
ing plenty of green vegetables and 
fruits, either raw or cooked. The pim- 
ples seem to infect others rapidly if 
care is not taken to prevent them from 
spreading. Girls suffering from this 
condition should shampoo their hair 
oftener than usual, for the soiled hair 
around the forehead is bad for the 
pimples. If you wear bangs, give them 
up for a while and brush the hair off 
the forehead. Avoid any powder or 
rouge. Wash your face thoroly at 
night with hot water and mild soap, 
followed with @ dash of cold water and 
a little gently rubbed in cold cream, 
and see if your skin doesn’t improve. 

I have known cases of _ this 
adolescent skin trouble to last for 
years. Sometimes it leaves a distress- 
ing mark in the way of scars. Pinch- 
ing the pimples with dirty fingernails 
will only increase the misery. 

Quite often these pimples are not 
found on the face, but on the neck 
and between the _ shoulder blades. 
Woolen dresses which are worn dozens 
of times without being cleaned are 
often the cause of this condition, keep- 


ing the skin constantly inflamed and | 


irritated. A lining which can be 
washed often should be worn with 
such dresses, if a cure is to be af- 
fected. Always wear a clean scarf 
with your winter coat. 

Almond meal and castile soap are 
very soothing to sensitive skins. Clean 
face cloths and towels should be pro- 
vided for the afflicted person, who 
must take care to keep them entirely 
separate from those in use by the rest 
of the family. It is best not to use an 
ordinary germ-gathering powder puff 
during a siege of this kind, but dab the 
powder on lightly with tiny swabs 
made of sterilized cotton. 

The cream should take off every bit 
of the grime and dirt, but if you are 
one of the many who prefer the de- 
lightful sensation of good soap and 








warm water, continue the treatment by 
washing your face well. Close the 
pores with a dash of cold water, and 
use a little witch hazel as an ‘astring- 
ent. Pat the witch hazel onto the skin 
thoroly, and it will bring a delightfully 
soothing and refreshing sensation.— 
Rachel Hawthorne. 





Our Style Service 














The dream of every school miss is a 
bolero frock, and the dream is realized in 
Style No. 404. The dress, as designed, 
comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, 
Size No. 8 requires one and five-eighths 
yards of 40-inch material, with five- 
eighths of a yard of 36-inch plain mate- 
rial for the bolero jacket. If desired, 
the jacket may be made of the same ma- 
terial as the dress, and the facing of the 
jacket, and the belt may be of a con- 
trasting color. 

No. 2624 is a smart house dress. It is 
designed in 16 and 18 years and in 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust mea- 
sure. Size 36 requires two and seven- 
eighths yards of 40-inch material, with 
three-fourths of a yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting fabric. The style features a 
straight one-piece dress with an attrac- 
tive collar and jabot in contrasting color. 
It would make up very attractively in 
some of the dimities that are on the 
market. 

For the afternoon dress, thin voiles or 
printed crepes made from Style No. 3383 
solve the problem. This style is designed 
in sizes 16 and 18 years or comes in 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 











FREE SAMPLE 
Just drop us a card, or 
write your name in the 
margin of this page and 
we will send you aFREE 
sample, 
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You men and women work hard, and 
the children play hard ; ss and at the 
end of the day, you bet you’re tired. 
That’s why brea 
meal. Dwarfies, the RICHER than 
whole wheat food, stays with you all 
day. It’s nourishing and tasty. 


Dwarfies Corporation 








ast is an important 








Council Bluffs, Ia. 
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36 requires three yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial and one and one-half yards of two- 
inch binding. The lines in the dress are 
straight and plain. The fullness in the 
skirt centers at the side, and the plain- 
ness of the blouse is broken by the side 
drape. , 





All patterns may be ordered from 
Wallaces’ Farmer Pattern Department 
for 10 cents in coin or stamps (coin 
preferred). The new Spring Fashion 
Book may also be had for 10 cents. 

















SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,’”’ by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why Bobby Coon Has Rings On His Tail 


would 
Every day Peter visited 
the Smiling Pool for a story—for one 
particular story. He wanted to know 
why it is that Bobby Coon wears rings 
on his tail. You see, Peter had admired 
Bobby Coon’s tail for a long time. Peter 
has such a funny little tail himself, just 


Peter Rabbit 
Frog no peace. 


| a little white bunch of cotton, that such 


a handsome tail as Bobby’ Coon’s some- 
times stirs just a wee bit of envy in 
Peter’s heart. 

But it really wasn’t envy so much as 
curiosity that prompted Peter to tease 
for that story. Bobby Coon’s tail is very 
handsome, you know. It has beautiful 
rings of black and gray, and Peter didn’t 
know of any other tail that was at all 
like it. Somehow, he felt right down 
deep in his heart that there must be a 
reason for those rings, just as there is 
. reason for his own long ears and long 
egs. 

The more he thought about it, the more 
he felt that he simply must know, and 
the only way he could find out was from 
Grandfather Frog, who is very old and 
very wise. So he. teased and ‘he teased 
until finally Grandfather Frog promised 
him that on the next afternoon he would 
te him why Bobby Coon has rings on 
his tail. Peter hurried away to tell 
all of the little meadow and forest peo- 


give Grandfather | ple, 





and the next afternoon they were 
all on hand on the bank of the Smiling 
Pool to hear the story about Bobby Coon’s 
tail. 

“Chug-a-rum!” began old Grandfather 
Frog, carefully smoothing down his white 
and yellow’ waistcoat. “Chug-a-rum! 
Some folks seem to think that what they 
do doesn’t matter to anybody but them- 
selves... That was the way with old Mr. 
Rabbit, who lived a long time ago when 
the world was young. He thought that 
he could make all the trouble he pleased 
by his dreadful curiosity, and if he was 
found out that no one would suffer but 
himself. But it wasn’t so at all. Here 
is Peter Rabbit, his grandchild a thou- 
sand times removed, with long legs and 
long ears, and the bad habit of curios- 
ity, and all because old Mr. Rabbit had 
a very bad habit and didn’t try to over- 
come it. 

“It was the same way with old Mr. 
Coon. He was dishonest and stole from 
Old King Bear. Old Mother Nature pun- 
ished him by putting mustard in his 
food, and Mr. Coon thought he was so 
smart that he could get ahead of Old 
Mother Nature by washing all of his food 
before he ate it. Old Mother Nature 
didn’t say anything, but she -watched him 
and smiled to herself. You see, she 
knew that Mr. Coon was beginning a 





| what he ate. 





good habit, a very good, habit indeed— 
the habit of neatness. 

“So, tho she knew perfectly well that 
he was doing it just to get ahead of her, 
she was glad, for she was fond of Mr. 
Coon in spite of the bad ways he had 
grown into, and she knew that good hab- 
its are very like bad habits—once started 
upon, they grow and grow, and they are 
very likely to lead to more good habits. 

“It was so with Mr. Coon. He found 
that his food tasted better for being so 
clean, and he grew very fussy about 
No matter where he found 
it or how tempting it looked, he just 
wouldn’t eat it until he had carried it to 
the nearest water and washed it. He still 
remembered the mustard and tried to 
fool himself into thinking that he was 
simply spiting Old Mother Nature, but 
right down in his heart he knew that 
even if he should be told that never again 
would there be mustard in his food, he 
would wash it just the same. 

(Continued next week) 





ONTARIO’S GHEAP ELECTRICITY 

Not only does the Hydro Electric Sys- 
tem owned and operated by the Province 
of Ontario furnish the. residents of the 
province with cheap electricity, but it is 
also showing a very considerable net sur- 
plus. The figure, just announced, for the 
year ended October 31, 1928, is $940,663. 
There have been increases in practically 
every branch of the commission including 
investment, reserves, the amount of power 
supplied, and mumber of customers 
served. The investment inplants and 
assets now exceeds $300,000,000. Dur- 
ing the year the commission increased its 
reserves by $6,300,000 after paying to the 
province $1,600,000 out of reserves. The 
commission owes the government nothing 
except for loans on capital account, which 
are being paid off. 

The system serves not only cities and 
towns, but rural districts as well and pre- 
dictions are made that within the next 
seven years electricity will be available 
to every rural home in Old Ontario, where 
it is geographically feasible. The cost of 
electricity for domestic light and cook- 
ing in some of Ontario’s cities averages 
less than one cent per kilowatt. 


Production of newsprint paper in Can- 
ada in 1928: totalled 2,380,000 tons or 59 
per cent of the total production on the 
continent of North America. Exports of 
Canadian newsprint represent $2 per cent 
of the total production, 82 per cent of 
which goes to the United States. 
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After the Early Garden’s In 


More Suggestions far the Vegetable Garden 


By ROBERTA EARLE WINDSOR 


N PLANTING peas we have found 

that a double row with four inches 
between is better than planting single 
rows. Stakes may be driven at re- 
quired intervals and wire stretched on 
them for the double row to climb on. 
(Some of us use dwarf varieties and 
avoid this bother. Editor.) This is a 
very satisfactory arrangement because 
twice aS many peas can be cultivated 
and produced with the same effort. 
It also provides for sunshine and air 
to get at the roots (very necessary in 
the cases of all leguminous plants) 
and is an aid in gathering the pods. 


We leave two feet of space between | 


rows. We have peas during an ex- 
tended season by making our plantings 
about ten days to two weeks apart 
and by using several varieties. The 
amount of seed required will depend 


upon the method of planting. We | 


usually figure on about one quart of 
seed peas to fifty or sixty feet of row. 


We often plant peas along one side | 


of the garden and let them climb on 
the garden fence. One advantage of 
this is the ease with which the pods 
can be gathered. 

According to our diagram we also 
alternate lettuce and radishes with 
the peas, pulling them out as soon as 
they are ready for use or when they 
have become “too old” to be good. 

And now that the early garden is in, 








From one-half to one pint of seed, de- 
pending upon size and variety of bean, 
is required for each fifty feet of row. 
(In this diagram we have not pro- 
vided for pole beans, altho we have 


| 





used them and found them very good.) | 
On the farther side of the garden | 
from the house we have planned for | 


three rows of sweet corn. We plant 
three rows as a minimum to insure 
against loss of pollination. But we 
would encounter the same difficulty if 
we were to plant one row each of three 
varieties maturing at different times, 
and so instead we divide the length 
of our corn plot in blocks. This means 
that we will have about three hundred 
hills of corn, planting four kernels to 
the hill. This plot will produce over 
1,000 ears of corns. We expect to 
have from this amount all of the fresh 
corn our family of six cares for with 
enough left for canning and drying to 
last until next season’s corn is ready 
for use. As was said before this is 
merely a matter of taste and any other 
family might want either more of less 
of any vegetable mentioned on our list. 

Two rows of tomato plants will pro- 
vide all of the tomatoes we will use 
during the summer and for canning in- 
cluding canned tomato soup, chili 
sauce, ketchup and green tomato 
pickles. About one hundred plants 
will be required. We are very partial 














































































































what do we do next? There are | to tomatoes with a mild flavor and 
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really no gaps in our garden making. | 


In between the successive plantings of 
the early vegetables, the later ones 
must be getting into the ground. We 
turn our attention to the section in 
which the vegetables for storage and 
canning are to be grown. In this 
section the rows are seventy-five feet 
long. We have provided for one row 
of late carrots which will require 
about one-half ounce of seed. One 
ounce of seed is about right for the 
row of salsify. We have planned for 
two rows of beets because we will 
want some for storage in sand and 
some for canning and for pickles, 
relish, etc. We plant two rows of pars- 
nips, too. These we often leave in the 
ground until after freezing, digging 
them as we want them during the 
winter (some work!). About two 
ounces of beet seed will be sufficient 
for the two rows and one ounce of 
parsnip seed will be enough for this 


space. We like winter onions and 
make provision ,for one row of 
“globes.” One and one-half quarts 


of sets will plant this row since globe 
onions are not planted as closely as 
green onion sets. 

Our bean patch is almost a garden 
all in itself. We have four 100 foot 
rows of beans which since they are 
very prolific bearers give us all of 
the green and wax beans we can use 
(more, the girls sometimes think), all 
that we care to cold pack and plenty 
9 dried navy, kidney and lima beans. 
We place our rows two feet apart and 
drop the beans in a furrow two inches 
deep, four inches apart in the row. 





have found that one of the best ways 
of insuring against too much acid is 
never to set plants on the same plot 
of ground two consecutive years. We 
usually start the seeds in a cold frame 
or in seed flats in the house tho it is 
often as economical to buy the plants. 

One hundred cabbage plants will 
usually be sufficient for the two rows 
which will provide cabbage for our 
summer use, winter storage and sauer 
kraut. Here again we set out at 
least two varieties. We find that 
two dozen heads of early cabbage is 
enough for our use until the late cab- 
bage is ready. 

In this much of the garden we place 
the rows three feet apart and cultivate 
with a one-horse plow. 

The balance of the garden, except 
for the space given over to peas 
Planted alternately with lettuce and 











radishes (and even sometimes that | 


too,) is cultivated with the hand plow 
or wheel hoe. In this sort of an ar- 
rangement the boys and their father 
do most of the cultivating while the 
girls and I give our attention to har- 
vesting, cooking and preserving. 

For the section of the garden in 
which the rows are divided into twen- 
ty-five foot sections, plants will be 
transplanted into the garden for cauli- 
flower, one dozen plants; celery, three 
and one-half dozen plants; Brussell’s 
sprouts, one dozen; egg plant, one 
dozen; mangoes, one dozen; “hot” pep- 
pers for pickling, one dozen. One 
small packet each of seed will be re- 
quired for the spaces given to Swiss 
chard and kohl-rabi, 








Built and cuaranteed | 
by Kelly-Springfield 


In every great industry there are two out- 
standing manufacturers—one famous for the 
quantity of his output, the other for the quality. 

_When the statement iis made about a tire 
“it’s built. by Kelly-Springfield” nothing more 
need be said about its quality. Kelly never has 
built anything but good tires. 

Buckeye Tiresare the sturdiest, most depend- 
able tires in the low-priced field. They are sold 
by most Kelly dealers. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town’? 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE TIRES 


Built by Kelly-Springfield 





When writing to advértisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





WHAT’S WRONG WITE 





mS 


Health and Health only, will send your 
pigs to market Showing a Prefit! - 


PREVENT 
DISEASE 


Government Au- 
thorities, Veter- 
narians and pro- 
minent Hog Rais- 
ers,the world over 
pronounce 


SerasQokid Rerterranly, 


the greatest 
known health re- 
gulator. It’s lac- 
tic Acid is a deadly 
enemy to worms 
and Necrotic En- 
tcritis. 





Feed the suckling sow and 
pigs liberally with 
Increase the amount at weaning time 


and note how the pigs continue to 
thrive and retain their “ baby- fat.” 


Semi Solid Buttermilk 
is economical to feed and makes 


milk available any time, at any place 
and in any quantity. 





Semi-Solid Buttermilk . 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


4750 SHERIDAN ROAD : 2 
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NNANAN TI IASS SS 


DOUBLE WEEKLY INDEMNITY 
FOR HOSPITAL CASES 


DEATH BY §f TOTAL DISABILITY 
Agel OOF $10°° A WEEK 
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protects ty 


THINK! A single tiny injury may cost 
you at least $8. For that amount a Wood- 
men Accident policy protects you for a 
year against injuries that may total $1,000. 
Costs only 21/6c a day. Frees you from 
injury bills and pays every day you are 

id up—DOUBLE if you are taken to the 
hospital. 


You need this policy. Farm accidents are in- 
creasing! Every year, 1 farmer in 8 is seriously 
~ gy t _ eae 4 . gin 

void costly bi or 
pital, doctor, nurses, etc. sawee 

Make Woodmen Accident pay bl © want capa- 
the costs. Thousands of farm- 40 goes ited 21 
ers carry this policy regular- 7 
ly. Big Raeaiarate “low cost. ford, Write 
set details, Se nd coupon, [ '° 
Don’t delay. Mail NOW 


Wooden 
Accident 
Company 


of Lincoln. Nebr. 


WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO. 

Lincoln, Nebr. Dept. #-45 
Please send me details of-your accident 
insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60) 
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Wood Stave Silos Are Best! 
Better Silage-Less Waste 


(Spring tightners absorb 
contraction) 
Our make of silos stand, with 
out guy wires, in winds where 
other buildings stand. 
Write for particulars 
and prices. 


Vernier Manufacturing Co. 
(Established 1904) 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 











corn in the crib in 3 minutes with a 


more time in the field — enables 


new crib, send for our Free complete 


iow. also detailed description of all 


latest 





—Without a Backache 
Why spend busy hoursscoop- 
ing, when you can put 60 bushels of 7 


Meyer Cup Elevator? Gives you 


you to get work done quicker and 
save cost of extra man 
CRIB PLANS FREE! 


If you are thinking of building a 


ans of the model modern crib. 
lans include complete blue prints 
which your carpenter can easily fol- 


mate erial required, including eement 

floor, ete. We will also send you our 

= Catalog — ng the— = 
eyer Cu levator 

eeteteee ate Ng ote most practical (as 

. > short 














The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 























Centralizers Plan New 
Buying Scheme 

A service charge from patrons in- 
stead of a commission to cream station 
operators is the basis of a new plan 
which has been proposed by some of 
the centralizer creameries as a means 
of better handling their cream station 
problems. 

Under the proposed plan it is con- 
templated that the creameries_ will 
pay a larger price but will charge the 
cream patron a service fee of 31 cents 
on each sale of cream not exceeding 
ten gallons. This will be deducted 
from the payment for butterfat. It is 
understood that 25 cents of this charge 
will go to the station operator and 6 
cents will go to general supervision of 
cream stations. 

Reports from various sources indi- 
eate that there is considerable argu- 
ment in regard to the advisability of 
adopting this change in buying plan. 
It will mean that the small shipper 
will have to pay an equal amount with 
large shippers for the handling of his 
cream. It is thought that this will 
encourage the small shipper to hold 
his cream for a longer time, thereby 
defeating the efforts that are being 
made to secure a better quality cream. 

Others argue that it will be mislead- 
ing to the public, in that a higher price 
will be posted than the producer ac- 
tually receives, after the _ service 
charge is deducted. This, of course, 
could be avoided if the service charge 
is given equal publicity with the price 
paid. 

Ten pounds of butterfat per patron 
has been about the average amount 


| delivered to cream stations in the past. 


The cream station operator’s commis- 
sion in the past has been about 3% 
cents per pound of butterfat. Under 
the new plan the large shipper will 
Pay considerably less than formerly, 
while patrons delivering small amounts 
of cream, such as three or four pounds 
of butterfat, will pay a service charge 
of from 8 to 10 cents per pound of but- 
terfat. 

There are undoubtedly elements of 
fairness in the plan. It takes as long 
and costs as much to test and handle 
a gallon of cream as it does a five 
gallon can. It will be interesting to 
watch the plan if it is put into opera- 
tion and see if it gives satisfaction or 
whether it merely aggravates the pres- 
ent cream station troubles. 





Kelp for Dairy Cows 

Along the coasts, where mankind 
has access to abundant sea foods, 
which make for good health, the hu- 
man family is notably free from goiter 
or thyroid trouble. Goiter is a trouble 
all too common in our midwest states. 

Here again, the dairy cow has come 
to prove her foster-mother title and 
gives promise to checking and prevent- 
ing by simple process, a disease that 
attacks many in our fresh water 
regions. 

At Byron, IIl., is located Mrs. Ruth 
Hanna McCormack’s Rock River 
Farms, noted for their superior Hol- 
steins. In the summer of 1928, a Chi- 
cago resident, whose yaung daughter 
was suffering from goiter, was look- 
ing about for some one to try out an 
experiment to see if cows could assimi- 
late iodine from certain feed and 
transmit this iodine to their milk in 


sufficient quantities to act as a pre- | 


ventative of 
family. 
Feeding trials were conducted to 
determine the value of kelp (powdered 
sea plants) in the cow’s ration. In 
July, 1928, a part of Mrs. McCormick’s 
herd was submitted to test. Powdered 


goiter to the human | 


| 
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Pe. hardware 
ler can 
eawith ian ied 
for farm use 
in shapes and sizes 
for every demand. 


wise, 
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~A FILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 











“B & B” CAST IRON "ixidu2! TROUGH 


FREEZING don't hurt them. DO NOT tip over, rust out, wear out, 
bend out of shape or get leaky. As good 20 years hence 
m™ as the day you get them. Thousands in use. SAVE 
MONEY—ORDER NOW—per doz. $13.80; six for $7.20; 
‘one for $1.25 at your dealer's or shipped direct FREIGHT 
PREPAID if remittance is sent with order. Satisfaction or money refunded 


AMERICAN MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., 22, MARKET STREET 


















SAVE PIGS and their mothers 
by using SUPERIOR FORCEPS 
Successfully and Profitably | used for 

. a —_ by Be Aya ” farmers 
cannot secure them 

your deater’s name and $1.00 Pp tod Tea 

we will send one pair to you by insured parcel 

post. Manufactured by 

MOLINE IRON WORKS, Moline, I1l.,U.8.A. 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 


Milks Your Cows as 
They Want to be Milked 


Cows vary as to the way they want 
to be milked. Some give down 
freely. Some give down slowly. The 
new Perfection Automatic milker milks 
each cow as she wants to be milked. 
When the cow gives down freely, the 
new Perfection automatically lengthens 
the suction period. When the cow gives 
down slowly, the Perfection automatic- 
ally shortens the suction. 

With the Perfection there is no 
watching—no adjusting. The Perfection 
automatically adjusts itself, giving 
quicker, better milking, and its action 
is so natural to the cow that milk 
production is greatly increased. 

Write teday for illustrated folder. 


PERFECTION MANUFACTURING Co. 
2102 E.HennepinAve.,Minneapolis,Minn. 


Automatic 
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Et kelp and ground fish meal in a com- 


Smooth, Gasy mercial mixture were fed to the milk 


¥ c cows in a ration of one part mixture 
Milkings 


to ten parts of grain. 
The test was to find out if sea prod- 
ucts, rich in iodine, could impart to 
It costs you real money to permit 
any hurt or discomfort to udder or 
teats. For an effective guard against 


Now — everyone 
the milk so produced enough aoe | o h 
iodine to render the milk valuable as ° can ave a e e 
milk loss due tochaps, cuts, bruises, 
and inflammation use Bag Balm 


a preventative or relief agent to goiter. | 
At the first of the trial it was shown | 

promptly and liberally. that the milk from cows receiving ® < av 2 
ordinary grain and roughage contained 


QUICK healing is assured, 
through the medium of a re- no iodine. After three weeks of feed- 
markable penetrating anti- ing the ground fish meal and kelp, the —the World’s Best Separator 
septic oil that carries into the milk was tested and found to contain 
iodine. N ‘cr: everyone can have a De Laval quality 


tissues the healing virtues of 
the medicated ointment. This 
iv i I separator — for they are made in such a wide 
To be effective to prevent goiter the variety of sizes and prices that no separator FOR THE USER 


potent sre is made only by our on ae - yh ceri Sw 
own exclusive process. ee ae ee ee eee user can afford to be without one. They skim so WHO WANTS /ieBEST 
ee ee et Sas, Dene 150 to 200 parts of iaGine to a billion clean they will soon pay for +, Roma is oat 
Balm is the remedy most wide- parts of milk. After six weeks of fur- unusual for a De Laval to save from $50 to $150 
ly used by careful dairymen. ther feeding of fish meal and kelp | 4g year in fat. See and try a De Laval at your local 
products in the ration, another test | agency, or send coupon for full information. 
was taken. At this time the test | 


Clean and pleasant to use, Bag 
showed the iodine content in the | The 6&* Golden 99 Series 


Balm will not taint the milk. 
milk to be more than 300 parts to the | 















































at feed, drug, hardware and 
general stores. Mailed postpaid 
if dealer is not supplied. Book- 


Big 10-ounce package, 60c, 
let, ‘‘ Dairy Wrinkles,” mailed t~_ The De Laval “Golden” Series are the world’s best cream 





ee billion, proving that milk could be Separators. They are the most completely and conveniently 

Dairy Association Co., Inc. iodized. a the caeanent aggemen cotton qusning and | 
<4 3 , urable separators ever made. Perfec esigned an 

—S The flavor of the milk is not af- finished in gold and black lacquer colors, they are likewise 

e: fected and the form of iodine is the | _ the ery ey Seven = Wigring in copachty —= 

most acceptable yet found for assimila- | 200 to 1350 Ibs. of milk per hour. Furnished in hand, belt 


tion by the human system.—Frank 


Bedell. The “ Utility’? Series 


The De Laval “Utility” Series Separators are identical 











be : _ with the “Golden” Series in construction and separatin; 
Dairying Like Prunes efficiency, but lack several non-essential equipment features. FORTHE LOWER 
; They are finished in all black ‘‘crinkle” japan. PRICE FIELD 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: ) pan Got prices are less than the ayy 
P : eries ey are superior in every way to an 
We have before us your editorial en- others. Three sizes 350, 500 and 750 a Trade allowances made on old 


titled, “What Has Happened to perce mye Ray ay Se a ee ao or ae 


Prunes,” which goes on to relate the easy terms and extended pay- 
very unsatisfactory condition as to 2 New De Laval Milkers ments that they will pay for 















































markets, and the cause. We believe ont nike ek oceans te oe and put = themselves while being used. 
that this same reasoning can be ap- New De Laval Milker_ retains 
plied to the dairy industry at the pres- all the good features ever developed in De Laval THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 8434 
ent time. While there are many in Exedicdin sal lems paren gms anese dm New York, 165 Broadway 
the dairy field who scout the idea never bine approached in a milker. Controls Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. 
: ‘? f ides Ee a San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 
that there is any prospect of over-pro- ja ae Tt Aya magnetic force Please send me, without ob- Mhte" B 
duction, yet the very fact that in most See en Reet Oe iene enti ligation, full information on ahaa 
of our cooperative creamery territories —_ Lh. Tow price etd field. oa be used _— 
this winter production has run con- wan & ° 
siderably ahead of a year ago, in spite . poh them nad as a complete outdt. Town 
of the fact that weather conditions “State.............. | 4 ee No. Cows....«- 
have been very unsatisfactory and that 
— unquestionably production costs are 
= somewhat higher than in previous 
Pa years, is convincing evidence that the 
H possibility of over-production in the ee 
out, creamery business is no myth. Great =" 
nce strides are being made toward in- a” 
VE creasing production per cow, as is ” 
1.20; shown by reports each month from our S. 
Is The AY / Le) You Have herd improvement associations in this *. 
Been Waiting for state, and it is from this source, rather : 
. (2) : than an increased number of dairy 








The one silo that fits every 
need,--for renter or owner. It3 
\ \ \\ a: price brings a perma- 


sHT 

\ded 

EET 

a cows, that we may expect the biggest 
7 a 3 \ \\ie silo Salis ie sence ot 
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and 
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increase in production. 
hee HEALTHY UDDERS AND TEATS 
DS ete Renan Oyears’ | they spent large amounts in advertis- a > 
experience. Sis dis; | ing their product, marketing it in the Easy Milkers—Pure Milk: 


oe et a PE TD ee most scientific manner. This resulted | 
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Th I a > ina big increase in consumer demand, A Penetrating, Softening Ointment 
at A eae rah but this increase could not absorb the 
enormous increase in production, the to Prevent or Treat Garget, Hard Teats, Etc. 
A. acreage devoted to prune growing 
— jumping from 82,000 acres in 1914, to In Handy 8-02. Tubes 
wa — — ~ a The — <— Trial Order (1 tube only) 50c, post paid 
ion marketing these prunes realize . 
the responsibility which the growers (Regular price at all B-K dealers 60c) 
—— must assume in developing markets Money Back If Not Satisfied 
for this enormous increase in acre- 
as age. I wonder if our cooperative GENERAL LABORATORIES 
c— <= creamery organizations realize a sim- 906 Dicki St. 
ed cunaeoe 3 Ln Fai ilar responsibility so far as the mar- . ic ens : 
ted or aise 2 ec keting of our butter is concerned. Madison, Wisconsin 
want Made in sections, easily c 5 a - P 
lown erected, can be ex- game ay There are three obligations which 
The : gw A, housing r per hen of an any house the producer of dairy products must | 
rilks "Brooder and” Poaltry assume if he expects a profitable mar- | TT | 
ked. d for Catalog. company ket. The first is quality goods, and MORTON CHAINELEVATOR Cc Oo 
the 105 11th Street ae Des Moines, lowa the quality of our butter is very large- ¢ 7 WwW hoa Oo Y 
hens oa = sins ly dependent on the producer. The : HEAVY DUTY TYPE a A hd 
ae second is economical production. A Heavy Roller Chatn. = ont 
atic- ; "i Wm. G , Napoleon, O. 
; 7 fj F 7 close study of herd rege sapien asso Ph ny ye GFEMD potes for Me new 
-_ 7 ciation records ought to convince any- ee my line of hats, boots, chaps, 
ction N | ' body as to the possibilities in that Strongest, Simplestand Easl- | ) nee a 
ving field. The third is the development MORTON PRODUCTS CO. Box720 Morita. Il ll Save money on quality goods. 
stion + Dickey Silos are not an expense, of markets. With per capita consump- em, Se STOCKMAN-FARMER SUPPLY C8. 
milk aig st i a 4 je ag ne | tion of less than eighteen pounds of Satisfaction «= 1429 Lawrence Street Denver, 
and increased net profits. butter in the United States, surely | New, Cut Milking Time $ 
Ider. You Keep the Profit. No there is great possibility of increasing | imhalt. ro ogg can afford to be with- 100 
expense of repairing, painting, ; , out Fo ker at its low price. x 
Co. plastering. Most durable Glazed this very materially, particularly when ee SS ae. $ S20 
—_ a ‘cary gece! retnfore you take into account that in Canada | Iodels" “Sena tor catetene & 7° — x Sat --- 100 
— ing rodsin each course. Never cromble, the per capita consumption of butter Milk cm very sade or harmem By dimer 
j anteed not to blow downl So with is considerably over twenty-eight from the factory. No middieman’s profit, 
Dy OF Witte tosay for Catalog 345 pounds per year. benz Ser for catalog o comma. 
Pacha tell ve a prices and new C. BECHTELHEIMER Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 
mprovements. pos ° 44s wit, ‘ 
yw. 5: of Chased Cay Producta or sé 2 Secretary, Iowa Creamery Secretaries’ eee ee “ The FRED MUELLER 
ee oe tereee and Managers’ Association. Please refer to this paper when writing. . 
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Wonderful Success 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses in raising 
baby chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades 
tell her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports: of so many 
losing their little. chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. My first in- 
cubator chicks, when but a few days 
old, began to die by the dozens. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. 
Finally 1 sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just the 
only thing to keep: the chicks free from 
disease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.”—Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution ant beware of con- 
taminated drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure 
water. Drinking vessels harbor germs 
and ordinary drinking water often be- 
comes contaminated and may spread 
disease through your entire flock and 
can cause the loss of half or two-thirds 
your hatch before you are aware. Don’t 
wait until you lose your chicks. Take 
the “stitch in time that saves nine.” 
Remember, that in every hatch there is 
the danger of some infected chicks. 
Don’t let these few infect your entire 
flock. Give Walko Tablets in all drink- 
ing water for the first two weeks and 
you won't lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnettsville, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of little 
chicks from. the usual baby chick trou- 
Finally Isent for two 50c pack- 
ages of Walko Tablets, used it in all 
drinking water, raised over 500 chicks 
and I never lost a_ single chick. 
Walko Tablets not only tend to prevent 
baby chick troubles, but they also tend 
to give chicks increased strength and 


vigor. They develop quicker and feather | 


earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
28, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
Tablets for use in the drinking water 
of baby chicks. I used two 50c pack- 
ages, raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had one sick after 
using the Tablets and my chickens are 
larger and healthier than ever before. 
I have found this Company thoroughly 
reliable and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”—Mrs, C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield; fowa. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely | 


at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can gee for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven— 
that it will stop your losses and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. 
Send: 50c for a package of Walko Tab- 
lets (or $1.00 for extra large box)— 
give it in all drinking water and watch 
results. You’ll find you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost dozens before. It’s 
a positive fact. You run no risk. We 
guarantee to refund your money 
promptly if you don’t find it the great- 
est little chick saver you ever used. 
The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of our guarantee. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 28, 
Waterico, lowa. 

Send me the ( 50c regular size (or [J $1 
economical large size) package of Walko 
Tablets to try at your risk. Send it on 
your positive guarantee to promptly re- 
fund my money if not satisfied in every 
way. I am enclosing 50c (or $1.00). (P.O. 
=~) order, check or currency accept- 
able. 


Name 


Mark (X) in square indicating size pack- 
agewanted. Large package contains about 
two and one-third times as much as small. 
































THE POULTRY 


Iowa Needs a Sanitation 
Program 


The increased production of poultry 
brings Iowa poultry producers face to 


face with the need for a strict sanita- | 


tion program in the handling of their 
poultry flocks. When only a few chick- 
ens were produced on every farm and 
no special effort was made to secure 
winter production, there was less 
chance of the birds becoming con- 
taminated with disease. This change 
in conditions is not a particular fault 
with poultry for the same principle 
applies with all types of livestock and 
human beings as well. Better sanita- 
tion is the principal reason for the 
longer life and greater freedom from 
disease in the great American cities, 
as compared to India and other coun- 
tries that have a concentrated popula- 
tion and pay little attention to proper 
sanitation. 

Fortunately new methods have been 
developed which enable the poultry 
producer to meet the present situa- 
tion and at the same time increase 
the effectiveness of his birds. The 
first of these that should be men. 


| health or for production. 


| handling the. brooder and the main 
laying house. Too many farms have 
increased their poultry production 
without increasing the necessary 
equipment for handling the birds. We 
should not put more than 300 chicks 
in a 10 by 12 brooder house. Even 
then the cockerels should be removed 
when they reach the broiler stage. 
If they are not to be sold at that time, 
they should be removed to other quar- 
ters. Both pullets and cockerels should 
be given range after the season ad- 
vances. 

Good poultry houses are essential 
for the main flock if they are to give 
best results. Without proper ventila- 
tion, dry floors, plenty of light, as well 
as plenty of room, the flock will not 
remain in the best condition either for 
Sick birds 
do not produce well and there is a 
greater loss’ from mortality, both im- 
portant factors from the standpoint of 
profit. 

While feeding is not a part of sanita- 
tion, it should be mentioned in this re: 





| 


gard. Well nourished birds are more 
vigorous and will be less apt to give 


| trouble than birds that are suffering 











A profitable poultry side-line 


tioned is the development of movable 
brooder houses. From 50-to 75 per 
cent of contamination can be elimi- 
nated from the flock through the prac- 
tice of raising the young birds on fresh 
ground away from the main flock. It 
has been demonstrated that this 
method will do away with avian tuber- 
culosis, most of the trouble from 
coccidiosis, as well as round worms. 
On the other hand, where an in- 
creased number of chicks are brooded 
in crowded quarters close to the main 


flock, the chance of contamination is | 
Therefore it is possible to | 


increased. 
abuse the brooder house as well as 
make it serve the best interests of the 
flock owner. 

Proper handling of the brooder 


| house is necessary even though it is 


moved to fresh ground. If the litter is 
allowed to become dirty and filthy, if 
the feed troughs are not kept clean, 
if droppings are allowed to collect in 
the watering utensils, then te chance 
for contamination is increased. Mov- 
ing brooder houses on fresh ground is 
not a patent medicine cure for all 
troubles, but simply a start in the 
right direction and must be followed 
thru to be successful. 

Overcrowding is one of the most 
common causes for trouble, both in 








from a lack of feed or a faulty ration. 
Ready mixed feeds may now be pur- 
chased, or the flock owner can mix 
his own, according to many good for- 
mulas, so that there is little excuse 
for poor results from the feeding 
standpoint. 

Warren county, Iowa, is making an 
extensive project of poultry sanita- 
tion. Farmers, veterinarians, the 
county agent, as well as college offi- 
cials are taking part in the campaign. 
Undoubtedly their example will be 
followed by other counties or com- 
munities. 


Rickets in Chicks 


Rickets or leg weakness in chicks 
is usually due to one of two causes; 
either the chicks do not have suffi- 
cient bone building material in their 
ration or they do not receive enough 
direct rays of the sun. 

This trouble is less of a handicap in 
raising early chicks than was formerly 
the case as all good chick mashes fur- 
nish sufficient minerals so as to avoid 
the first difficulty, while glass substi- 
tutes and cod liver oil make it possible 
to overcome the second problem. 

If chick mashes are to be mixed at 
home at least 5 per cent of mineral 














36-48 HOURS 


feeding 


periods 


ina 


chick’s life 


Aco STARTING AND GROW. 
ING MASH is the only feed 
that chicks need, from first 
feeding at 48: hours, till they 
are six or eight weeks old. 
The’ 17 per cent of protein 
which it carries is exactly the 
right proportion and of the 
right variety to supply -all 
necessary growth giving ma- 
terials for chicks at the age 
when they grow the fastest. 


* 


After six or eight weeks, when 
the chicks are not doubling 
their weight so often, the feed- 
ing of AMCO INTERMEDIATE 
SCRATCH GRAINS should be 
commenced and continued in 
increasing proportions to the 
AMCO STARTING AND GROW- 
ING MASH. 


* 


This lowers the percentage of 
protein in the entire ration, 
so that at twelve weeks of age 
when the grain and mash fed 
are equal in weight, the growth 
yielding and the energy pro- 
ducing nutrients are in the cor- 
rect ratio to carry the pullets 
right through to maturity. 






AMCO 


FEED MIXING SERVICE 


AMERICAN MILLING CO. 
OMAHA, NEB. PEORIA, ILL. 
OWENSBORO, KY. 
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should be added in the form of ground 
pone meal and ground limestone or 
oyster shell. The Wisconsin ration 
adds a total of 9 per cent of these 
minerals in the ration used for start- 
ing chicks. 

The direct rays of the sun are bene- 
ficial in overcoming leg weakness as 
it aids the chick in assimilating min- 
erals. It has been proved that a chick 
will get leg weakness, even while eat- 
ing a ration that has too much mineral 
jin it for best results, unless it either 
receives. the beneficial helps of the 


‘ultra violet rays of the sun or v'ta- 


min D, which filis a similar purpose. 

During recent years manufacturers 
have developed glass substitutes of 
different kinds, many of which are 
helpful in letting the ultra violet rays 
of the sunshine thru. When these are 
used on brooder houses they are a 
ereat help in preventing leg weakness. 

Cod liver oil has proved to be one 
of the best sources of vitamin D. This 
has caused it to be extremely useful 
to chick producers. From 1 to 2 per 
cent of the oil is mixed with the mash 
and fed to the chicks. 





Feeding Laying Hens 

Many questions have been asked in 
regard to mashes for the feeding of 
laying hens. Poultry keepers are 
more generally appreciating that hens 
must have a complete ration if they 
are to give greater egg production. In 
order to gain this greater effective- 
ness, Many producers are utilizing one 
of the many suitable laying mashes 
that are sold by reliable feed dealers. 
On the other hand, there are those 
who have feed grinders and prefer to 
mix their own. 

The following formula for a laying 
mash is furnished by Iowa State Col- 
lege and while it is more complicated 
than some people-desire, it has given 
very satisfactory results. The propor- 
tions of the different ingredients are 
as follows: Ground yellow corn, 350 
pounds; ground whole oats, 200 
pounds; flour middlings, 140 pounds; 
meat and bone meal, 100 pounds; dried 
buttermilk, 80 pounds; alfalfa leaf 
meal, 70 pounds; ground limestone or 


ground oyster shells, 30 pounds; char- 


coal, 20 pounds; salt, 10 pounds. 

With this mash the hens should be 
given all the skim-milk that they want 
to drink. If sufficient milk is not 
available for the hens, the dried but- 
termilk contents should be increased 
to 100 pounds. 

A scratch feed to use in connection 
with the above laying mash is made up 
of two parts corn, one part oats and 
one part wheat. When wheat is ex- 
cessively high in price the scratch 
feed can be made of two parts corn 
and one part oats. 

Cod liver oil may be added to the 
mash feed at the rate of 2 per cent 
during the hatching season. After the 
hens are out in the sunshine and on 
range, cod liver oil is not so badly 
Needed. Hens should also have ac- 
cess to grit and ground oyster shells 
or ground limestone. 

Another mash formula which is 
more simple but which gives fairly 
g00d results is as follows: Ground 


oats, 200 pounds; ground corn, 100 
Pounds; meat and bone meal, 60 
Pounds. The above ration to be used 


With the scratch grains as indicated in 
the first mash feed. 

The following mash is also giving 
g00d results in some instances. The 
Principal difference is that gluten feed 
is substituted for bran and the general 
Proportions changed to a slight ex- 
tent. Ground corn, 100 pounds; 
ground oats, 200 pounds; middlings, 
100 pounds; gluten feed, 100 pounds; 
Meat and bone meal, 100 pounds. 

In all of the above feeds, either 
skim-milk or buttermilk should be 
given to the hens in liberal quantities. 
If either skim-milk or buttermilk is 
hot available, the above formulas can 
be improved by using one-half dried 
milk in place of one-half of the meat 
aud bone meal. 





Best Breed of Poultry 


Every spring there are numberless 
poultry raisers who blame their lack 
of success on the Qreed of poultry 
which they have been raising. As a 


result they are determined to change 
the breed of poultry. This condition 
cften leads to the question, “What is 
the best breed of poultry?” 

Perhaps the best answer to the ques- 
tion is to pay more attention to the 
character of the birds which are pur- 
chased, regardless of the breéd select- 
ed. This viewpoint would take into 
consideration that there are good and 
bad birds of all the different breeds. 

There are three distinct types of 
birds that may be selected. In each 
of these types there are several differ- 
ent breeds. The selection of a type 
that most nearly fits into the condi- 
tions of the particular producer is a 
question that should receive careful 
consideration. There are farms where 
it will pay better to specialize in egg 
production, with some sacrifice in the 
meat qualities. In such cases one of 
the egg breeds will doubtless be the 
logical selection. 

The majority of corn belt farms 
have found that they have the best re- 





The Baby Chick says: 

“Not only does 
frequent cleaning 
of the brooder 
house reduce risk 
of disease—it saves 
us from mites. Fre- 
quent cleaning 
should continue 
thruotit the sum- 
mer. Mites thrive 
best in hot weather 
and slow up growth, 
make us more likely to fall victims 
of disease and they increase the 
feed. cost.” 














sults when breeding what might be 
termed a dual-purpose breed. Birds of 
the American class will be chosen by 
a person who comes to this conclusion. 
In a fewer number of cases produc- 
ers will want to specialize in a heavier 
breed and in such case they will select 
one of the meat breeds. 

The modern hatchery has made it 
possible for many people to change 
breeds much easier than before. In 
such cases there is always a tendency 
to buy a few of several different va- 
rieties and try them out. In too many 
cases this results in a flock of mixed 
breeding that produces eggs of differ- 
ent colors, birds of different dates of 
maturity and value when marketed, as 
well as a badly jumbled flock if they 
are retained for breeding. 

Such mixing of chicks is an abuse of 
a privilege that is furnished under 
modern conditions. Usually the better 
way is to select a breed that is suita- 
ble for the types of poultry raising de- 
sired, then buy chicks or breeding 
stock of good quality, brood and feed 
them well, for under good conditions 
practically all of them will pay a 
profit. 





Green Feed 


Green feed to the chickens lubri- 
cates the grain, I fancy, as butter on 
our bread. In dressing a chicken, a 
crop that is full of grain only doesn’t 
seem as normal as one with the grain 
mixed with green. The chickens found 
that out before we learned of vitamins 
in green feed. 

When the green feed must be hay, 
alfalfa or stringy vetch, a wire pocket 
or hopper for green feed is handier for 
the chickens since it gives them some- 
thing to pull against. 

Make a feed trough with its keel 
clearing the ground by six inches, with 
two-inch mesh wire netting sides in- 
stead of boards. This makes a pocket 
thru which the chicks like to pull the 
green tid-bits. Proportion the length 
to the space available—height two 
feet.—H. W. A. 











Princess Gertrude, owned by Charles A. Shepard, Winter- 
ville, Ga. Record made at Georgia egg laying contest 


Oatmeal Wins Again! 


Grand Champion of all North American egg laying 
contests, all breeds; Princess Gertrude, a Quaker 


Ful-O-Pep raised hen—335 eggs in 51 weeks 


NCE again the value of Quaker Ful-O-Pep Feeds—the 
oatmeal feeds—is proved in competition. Princess 
Gertrude, winner of the Grand Championship International, 
all breeds, with a record of 335 eggs in 51 weeks, was raised 
on Quaker Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter and Quaker Ful-O-Pep 
Growing Mash. 


More and more poultry owners are turning to the famous 
oatmeal mashes. Right now is the time for you to consider 


the advantages of using 
] Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP | 27d 
CHICK STARTER 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 
GROWING MASH 


By all means, feed Quaker F ul-O-Pep Chick Starter for the 
first 6 weeks! This is the oatmeal feed that insures a good 
start. After the 6th week, feed Quaker Ful-O-Pep Grow- 
ing Mash, because oatmeal is important as long as growth 
and development are in progress. Oatmeal builds pullets 
that have healthy organs and the disposition to lay. Oatmeal 
builds finest market fowl. Oatmeal—properly blended with 
the other good ingredients Quaker uses—is a most econom- 
ical, most profitable feed for poultry. See your Quaker Dealer. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACK 
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TOP your costly chick losses! Be sure of strong, 
healthy, vigorous chicks that thrive and grow every 4 
day. It’s easy when you feed Gee Bee Chick Starter 
and Developer. Because this scientifically blended 
feed contains everything needed for proper and 
profitable growth. ? 
Gee Bee Chick Starter and Developer contains 
the natural minerals needed for growing 
flesh, bone, feathers . .. making life blood, 
maintaining bodily warmth. Gives your 
chicks the right start during the critical 
first four weeks. Turns them into early- 
laying pullets and big, lively cockerels. 
And remember, Gee Bee Chick 
Starter and Developer is economical to 
feed: 100 pounds feeds 100 little chicks 
thirty days. 
Your local Gee Bee dealer can 







OF YOUR BABY CHICKS 
\ 























supply you with Gee Bee Chick Starter 
and Developer, Chick Scratch and other 
proved Gee Bee Feeds. Use the coupon 
for valuable free literature. 


GRAIN BELT MILLS COMPANY 
SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


TESTED and PROVED 
at our own Poultry Ex- 
perimental Station un- 
der the management of 
Prof. L. S. Kleinschmidt, 
formerly of Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 


102 


Desk A-429 South St. Joseph, Mo. 


Please mail me free literature on How to 
Save 90 Per Cent of My Baby Chicks. 
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at these LOW PRICES 









fie, need to 


eavy layin bullets from the 
business 


n Leghorns.. 











orous fellows. 


tons. All BWD-Free. 


Low prices. These are not “HATCHERY chicks.” 
years. Prompt Shipment. 


up your money weeks in 
Balance seven nad before shipment. Prom 
at cent alive, prepaid. Our stock og egg the cream of 
ese chic! world famed strain: 

ockerels fatten quickly, and make big, 
from ad or write. for FRE. 7 bn jgg oma 


ee Leghorns....... $10 00 00 $50.00 .00 $ioo.0 00 


Riele Island Reds. it 0 35-00 110.00 | Buff Orpingtons ...... 12.00 
Brd. Plymouth Rocks 11.00 55.00 110.00 9 
Box B, 


From selected, pure-bred, farm-range, heavy laying stock. 
Best we have sold in 14 years hatching. NEW LOW PRICES! 
andup. Reds, Leghorns, Wyandettes, Recks, Anconas, Brahmas, Orping 
Shipped postpaid. 
Expert custom hatching, 2¢c per egg. Get new catalog. WRI 


FRANKLIN HATCHERY, W. H. Otto, Mgr., Dept. 63, Council Bluffs, lowa 


Si, 500 ANNUALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS | 


You can do the same with our 300 egg blood line TANCKED strain. 
Catalog and Poultry Guide free. 
E@GLAND FARM, Box W, MT. VERNON, IOWA 





advance. Only $1.00 per 100 your order 
mpt anlivery: a get chicks when you want them 100 
tht gh rece ord laying — A flock Ros 
will pat you in a paying 
plump broilers to eat an Lt. be im 
a Reference: Citizens Mutual i 


1090 
Wh, Plymouth Rocks 12. ‘00 60.0 00 120.00 
Buff Plymouth Rocks 12.00 60.00 120.00 
Z 60.00 120.00 
45.00 90.00 





100.00 
Assorted 








Get New Low Seiees on Husky, Egg-Bred, BWD-Free Chicks! 
Raise ‘‘Money.Maker” chicks this year. 


They make you biggest profits. Big, vig- 
$9 per 100 Verne 






100% live delivery — 


“The World's Greatest Layers.” 
Leghorn breeders 










HOW TO KEEP 
Turkeys From Dying ~ 


Thousands of turkey raisers from 
all parts of the United —y 4 have 
found that yzem takes the bad 
luck out of Turkey raising. A 
isa stomach and intestinal antisep- 
tic that is 
blackhead. 


use wo and you will have good 
~ 4 trial size st. a post- 
edium size $2.! 
5.00. ce O. D. if you Sy 
back if you are not Satisfied. Order now. 


EVERARD-MORRI €e. 
900 Rice St., . 





e size 
Toney 


<= BABY CHICKS Tee 


Over 50 popular and rare breeds. rebred, Ameri- 
can Cert-o Cald nog ks. oo low Price list-Free. 
‘Murrey McMurray, Sex 9, Webster City, tows 














Are Your Hens Earning You $6 Apiece? 
$6,000 From 1000 Layers 


Mrs. Sutton, Garnavillo, Iowa, did last year with 


Lux Prosperity Leghorns. Pure Tancred Strain. 
World’s Greatest Layers. 
Trap-nested, pedigreed stock insures bigger profits, 
Contest winners. Commercial layers. Our hen “Jo. 202 
laid 75 consecutive days in Illinois contest, If you 
Want to make more money frem your poultry send for 
free catalog today. Spectal early order discount. 


LEGHORN LAND, HOPKINTON, IOWA 





Ptease mention this paper when writing. 





CHICKS of 200535 b Quality 


At Cost of Special “oan on pacha orders. 

Ordinasy Chicks Reliable Service 
We breed for laying on NAME 
eapacity 200 White, Brown, Buff Leghoras......... 
andup yearly. State | Anconas este 
Accredited. Wh. Rocks, Reds, Wh. Wyandottes 
live delivery. Cata- | S. L. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 
fog neal a ey aie 


Utility T om Bred Quality 
Strain Strain “= 
$10.00 $13.00 $16.00 
11.00 14.00 17.00 
12.00 16.00 18.00 
12.00 ba 18.00 
16.00 18.00 21.00 


All Breed: Heavy ‘Assorted per 4 $10. Order from this ad or write for catal 
Box 42 co 


muissounrs POULTEY FARMS, 


LUMBIA. MO. 


| is necessary 





Buying by Grade 
At a.recent fact-finding conference 
held by the United States Egg Society, 
Arthur F. Peine, of, Kansas, set forth 
some of the problems that are con- 


fronting the egg trade in buying eggs 


on grade. The arguments for buying 
on grade are set forth by him in the 
following five points: 

1. Graded buying does away with 
the penalty now inflicted upon the 
quality producer whose underpayment 
on a flat price basis offsets the over- 
payment for inferior eggs. 

2. It acts as a stimulus to the build- 
ing up of better standards of produc- 
tion and marketing. 

3. It minimizes the costly quality 
hazards incidental to buying eggs nest 
run. 

4. It tends to eliminate the uneco- 
nomical and wasteful methods of col- 
lection thru intermediate buyers. 


5. It raises the ethical standards of | 


the local trade in eggs. 

A great deal of preparatory work 
before buying eggs on 
grade will prove a success in all com- 


| munities, according to the ideas pre- 





sented by Mr. Peine. He recommends 
prudence and caution in starting the 
work so that when it is once. under 
way it will be successful. One of the 
reasons advanced along this line is 
that producers are often suspicious of 
a method of which they are not famil- 
lar. 

A successful grading station attracts 





The Baby Chick says 

“We stubs were 
hatched with a bill 
and a desire to use 
it. When you had a 
hen raise us she se- 
lected our food for 
us. But now a lot 
of us never see or 
hear a hen till you 
move us to the big 
poultry house in the 
fall. You have a 
chance to select the things we eat, 
whether it be sand, moldy or dirty 
litter or a good starting mash. If 
you give us a bare floor and idle 
hours we will pick at the toes, eyes, 
wings and bodies of our mates.” 














the good eggs of a community. Often 
this causes other dealers to pay more 


| than the business will justify in order 


| lishing 





to hold their balance of trade. Under 
conditions of this kind, producers need 
to be fully acquainted with conditions 
if the proposition is to succeed. 

Well established standards are es- 
sential in establishing egg grades, ac- 
cording to the viewpoint of Mr. Peine. 
He believes that the tentative grades 
established by the federal department 
will be an important factor in estab- 
confidence and regularity in 
the grading. The grades used should 
be clear so that producers selling eggs 
will clearly understand their require- 
ments and at the same time definite 
enough so that they will fit into the 
channels of trade. He feels that the 
federal grades should be strictly ad- 
hered to if they are to be used at all. 





Marking Poultry 


A subscriber asks for details as to 
the cost of the marker which tattoos 
an indelible number in the web of the 
wing. It sells for $2 including ink 
for 100 birds. Additional ink is 35c for 
100 birds, 65c for 250 birds, and $1 
for 500 birds. Each marker has a 
serial number and the owner’s name 
is registered under that number. A 
complete list of owners and their 
serial numbers is filed with each 
county sheriff in the state. 

The tattoo marker affords a posi- 
tive means of identification. Without 
some such means of identifying stolen 


| birds, it. is almost impossible to estab- 


lish proof of ownership in court. As 
a result it has been difficult many 
times to convict persons arrested for 
stealing poultry. Play safe and mark 
your flock in some way, so you can 


| positively identify your property. 








to each of your 
chicks in 116 days 
wt 


Actual tests have proved that 
Sargent Starting and Growing 
Mash will produce 5%-pound 
birds in 116 days, while ordinary 
mashes produce only 3-pounders 
in the same length of time. 

Can you afford to ignore this 
EXTRA growth in your poul- 
try? Not if you’re in the poul- 
try business to make money? 

Start using Sargent Starting 
and Growing Mash now and get 
this additional profit. 

Recommended by three-fourths 
of the Hatcheries and more than 
500 dealers all over Iowa. If your 

dealer can’t 
supply you, 
write us. 

Send for free 
copy of “Sar- 
gent’s Poultry 
Manual.” Con- 
tains valuable 
poultry profit 
pointers. 


SARGENT & CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 











—Beforethechickensperch. 
Only a small paint brush and 
a can of “‘Black Leaf 40’’ are 
needed. While chickens roost, fumes are slowly released 
and penetrate the feathers; killing lice. Eliminates in- 
dividual handling of  Cheubas _Ask Ang’ dealer or write us. 


Tobacce By-Products & Inc., Louisville, K 2 


W-JETo. Leaf 40° 


Kills Poultry Lice 
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In the fourth column, page 49 
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Give the Baby Chick a 
Chance to Live 
(Continued from page 8) 





room and a sun parlor will handle 300 
chicks. 

proper living conditions mean the 
right amount of heat properly dis- 
tributed. A temperature of 96 degrees 
at the edge of the canopy two inches 
from the floor on one side of the 
stove with a crack in the wall, a loose 
window or a thin or exposed floor on 
the other side pulling the temperature 
down five or ten or twelve degrees 
don’t make for peace, or health, or 
happiness among the early hatched 
chicks. Brooder house walls, win- 
dow frames, doors and floors should 
be tight. If banking up with straw or 
manure, lining with lumber or lumber 
substitute won’t make them so, better 
discard the brooder house. 

Sunlight direct or thru @ good glass 
substitute is necessary if we are going 
to hold mortality down to one in seven 
or Adverse weather conditions 
which are common in early 
make the use of “canned sunlight” in 
the form of vitamin tested cod liver 
pil a necessary part of providing prop- 
er living conditions for early chicks. 

A good floor covering is essential. 
Clean litter means just that. Moldy 
straw or chaff can kill chicks as well 
as moldy feed. Because of the longer 
length of time that it remains usable 
and sanitary and because of its con- 
venience and labor saving qualities 
peat litter is being used by more mid- 
west chick raisers each year. Its use 
is justified. 

Clean feed and drink means much in 
growing chicks. Drinking vessels and 
feeders that keep the” supplies con- 
tained clean may be purchased or 
made at no higher cost than those con- 
tainers that invite the chicks to mix 
litter and droppings with feed and 
drink. 

Most pig and chicken raisers have 
heard so much about “clean ground” 
that they are rather fed up on the sub- 
ject. But that does not make it any 
less necessary. A clean brooder house 
to start the season means one cleaned 
with boiling water, lye, a scrubbing 
brush and plenty of elbow grease—not 
merely using a hoe, a broom and soak- 
ing up the remainder of last year’s ac- 
cumulation of dirt and manure with a 
disinfectant. 

And clean ground won’t remain 
clean if hens and dogs have the run of 
it as well as the young chicks. 

Clean ground to most people means 
putting the brooder house off in the 
field somewhere with one to ten acres 
fora run. This is fine and desirable 
especially if the ground is covered 
with a good growth of alfalfa or clover. 
But clean ground can be a 20 by 30 
foot yard like that I saw on a north 
central Iowa farm last year. The farm- 
stead had become so foul with various 
Poultry parasites and diseases that the 
operators had practically decided to 
quit raising chickens. There was no 
clean field close by suitable. ‘They 
decided to follow the Nebraska experi- 
ment station turkey raising plan. From 
agravel pit on an adjoining farm 
enough of a mixture of gravel and 
soil was hauled to cover two pens 20 
by 30 feet to a depth of three or four 
inches. In the two brooder houses used 
about 500 chicks were placed late in 
March. 
only run allowed until the last week 
in June when the brooder houses were 
Moved to the edge of a cornfield ad- 
joining the farmstead. During the 
three months the chickens were kept 
confined only nineteen died from any 
cause and not a chick showed disease 
or the effects of parasites when I saw 
them the day the fries were sorted out 
ald marketed. Lawn clippings and 
ater alfalfa were the chief source of 
Breen feed. 

A friend in western Iowa who, be- 
‘ause of a crippled leg, did not feel 
equal to the necessary trips to.an oats 
eld about thirty rods away, turned 
#€ small closely fenced house garden, 
Patch about 35 by 80 feet, into her 


less. 
































These bare yards were the | 


brooder house run after seeding it to 
oats, rape and sweet clover. A part 
of the old chicken yard was made into 
a new house garden. The exchange 
was beneficial to both chickens and 
garden. 

Last summer I visited at least four 
farms where a handkerchief size patch 
of the house lawn had been turned 
into a baby chick run for a couple of 
months with highly satisfactory re- 
sults. 

There are a lot of minor details in 
providing the proper living conditions 
for baby chicks but plenty of room of 
the right sort, with clean feed, clean 
foot space and clean air are the things 
to which we must give the bulk of our 
time and attention. if we are going to 
make a high record in percentage of 
chicks raised.—Jay Whitson. 








Fashions in Fowls 


Our butcher used to dock us on 


| weight of heavy birds and on cockerels 


spring | 








past the fry size (tho I always sus- 
pected that the butcher dressed these 
and sold them as hens). Now, the mar- 
ket calls for well fatted birds—for a 
carcass with-more meat on the bones, 
and we pay 5 to 10 cents a pound more 


for heavy chickens, either hens or soft | 


roasters. 

Our butcher used to throw in the 
liver when we bought meat. We used 
to buy a hen for a quarter. 

Calf liver now is 60 cents a pound, 
baby beef 40, our last roast chicken 
cost $2.05—at 40 cents a pound. 

We used to think that hens must 





The Baby Chick says: 

“A little chick- 
size limestone grit 
and oyster shell in 
a feeder or tray in- 
terests us after we 
are a few weeks 


old. Of course, our 
mash should have 
minerals in_ salt, 


bone meal and lime- 
stone grit, but ad- 
ditional grit comes 
in handy, so don’t forget it, espe- 
cially if we are kept penned 
closely.” 














have scratch grain for exercise. Now, 
we see healthy chicks grown on mash 
only. The all mash ration is factory 
efficiency—giving the hens a ration 
with all the makings for eggs, mainte- 
nance and growth with as little as pos- 
sible unnecessary work for the di- 
gestive organs. 

“Study nutrition,” urges the poultry 
specialist. “If we are going to suc- 
ceed with poultry we must study nutri- 
tion.” A mash ration includes the vit- 
amins and the minerals on which the 
health of the fowl depends—a mash 
ration eliminates guesswork since ev- 
erything needed can be put in the 
mash. This enables us to grow our 
hicks as fast as the chick is capable 
of growing without a single day’s 
check, 

Who would ever have thought that 
chicks could be grown in the dark? 
Yet with the right vitamin content in 
the ration, this is being done success- 
fully. 

Think of the improvement in lice 
remedies! Nest eggs of moth pre- 
ventives used to be hidden in the straw 
of the nests by some good poultrymen. 
Now, we know that the fowls are poi- 
soned by the eggs since they peck at 
them as at their own eggs—even a 
moth ball egg can’t be hidden from a 
hen. 

Trapnesters know that there are hens 
that never lay a hatchable egg. Our 
research men are telling us now that 
hatchability is an inherited quality, 
and that strains with high hatching 
power may be developed by trapnest- 
ing, pedigree hatching and selection. 
The government poultry farm at Belts- 


‘ville, Md., is carrying on experiments 


now along this line. This takes away 
the sting from the report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture that 40 per 


cent of eggs incubated annually fail to 
hatch live chicks. If the loss were not 
so great, the government might not 
think it worth while looking into. 
Research men are blaming some of 
the malformations which prevent 
chicks hatching on our indifference to 
the position of the egg’ on the tray. 
They advise keeping the air cell end 
higher than the small end, especially 
after the twelfth day of incubation. 
They say that a chick that has its head 
under its right wing breaks the shell 
readily; one with the head under the 


chick with its head between its legs 
can’t get out at all. Here-is something 
to investigate when the hatch is over. 
Look for the position of chicks that 
are dead in the shell. 

| Fashions in fowls and the methods 
| of growing poultry come and go as in 
other industries. If anyone is dead 
} 





sure his method is the only one, he 
need only remember customs that once 
were considered right which have been 


| radically changed.—H. W. A. 





Good Feeds Make Better 
| Eggs 


While it is impossible to change the 
| general composition of the egg by a 
| change in feeding, it is possible to 
| greatly influence its value. One of the 
most noticeable factors is an improve- 
|} ment in size. Produce men who have 


been buying on grade have often been 
able to increase the percentage of 
number one eggs that they have re- 
ceived by encouraging their patrons 
to feed a balanced ration to their hens. 

The color of the yolk can be mate- 
rially changed by feeding. <A rich yel- 
low yolk will result from the feeding 
of vellow corn and green feed, while 
a light colored yolk will result from 
the extensive use of wheat feeds and 
the exclusion of corn. 

Vitamin D, the vitamin needed to 
| help in assimilating minerals, is more 
plentiful in eggs where the hens have 
received an abundance of this vitamin 
in their ration. Birds that are fed 
on rations that are deficient in this 
vitamin, or which are kept closely con- 
fined, lay eggs which are deficient in 
this valuable essential. 

Recent investigations indicate that 
the consistency and amount of al- 
bumen in eggs is influenced by feed- 
ing plenty of minerals. Forcing birds 
for maximum production is apt to 
cause them to lay eggs in which the 
albumen is more watery. It is also 
well known that birds which lack 
vitality will lay eggs of poorer quality 
than those which are in prime condi- 
tion. 





Grading Eggs 
I drove to Cass county on February 
16. At Lewis 27 cents was the price 


sorting out at least the “pee-wees” and 
“dirties”’ and “cracks” and sending 


them back to the producers. 

At Stuart, I noticed the egg prices 
marked on the window of a produce 
station. Four prices were quoted. 
This station buys on grade. They 
were paying 35 cefits for the highest 
grade and 27 cents for the second 
grade. Eight cents a dozen additional 
for graded eggs is enough for produc- 
ers to go after. That is an advance 
in price of over 29 per cent above the 
price quoted for ungraded eggs at 
Lewis. : 

One of the most pleasing develop- 
ments in produce handling in Iowa 
during the last few years is the rapid 
increase in numbers of firms buying 
eggs on grade at all or part of their 
stations. It should not be more than 
a year or two until every part of the 
state will have enough produce deal- 
ers buying on grade to make such a 
market available within driving dis- 





tance of all who wish to sell thus.— 


i J. W. 





left wing will have difficulty, while a | 








for eggs and the storekeepers were | 













































You'll make the 
most profits on 
your Gisks this 
pone with the 

onomy Poultry 
House just as Edw. 

rreson, of Wahoo, 
Nebraska. did Jace 
season. With ten ECON- 
OMY HOU SPS he raised 95% 
of 10,225 chicks to marketable age. In all 
his poultry experience he had _ never be- 
fore raised a more healthy and vigorous 
bunch of chicks. Sanitation, no sha 
corners; proper heat and ventilation did 

business, 
Year ‘Round House 

This is positive evidence that the Econ- 
omy Poultry House is the most modern an 
efficient poultry house ever offered for the 
money. Can be had with brooder or hen 
equipment. It is the ideal brooder house, 
and a few minutes spent in changing the 
inside equipment converts it into a healthy 
= for wohes or . year around home for 
eying hens. It is as big a money-maker for 
the poultry man as fon, panemosh “Pig Incu- 
ator’ (shown below) is for the hog raiser. 

Farmer Agents Wanted 

Big opportunity in open territories. Write 

for special proposition. 


“Pig Incubator Doubles Hog Profits—Saves pigs 
in coldest weather—warm, pure air, sanita- 
tion does it. Room for 6 sows and 60 pigs. 
Write “less-than-building-cost’”” prices. 
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Bors astlo this summer 
Vitrified 


7. Kale 

Salt Glazed Blocks. 
Kalo built siles distinguish 

afarm. They sre as near 
pertest as it possible to 
make them. 
Don’t anmee Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made from our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
unsurpassed for strength 
a beauty. 
Let us send you full Infor- 
mation about Kalo 
baa > Be. - y 
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you could have 
built a fence of 
Long-Bell Creo- 
soted Posts, you 
could — today = 
accurately com- 
pare their cost 
with that of or- 
dinary posts. 
Your saving in 
money, time, 
and laber for 
40 years would 
tell its own 


Everlasting 


Creosoted Fall 
Wander Pressure 


and 
NEVER-CREEP 
FENCE ANCHORS 


Make Sturdy Fences That Stay Put 


— write for 
FREE Literature 


The Lene-Reit Lumber Company 








Stations Farmers Listen To 


Ballots Show Where Iowa Farmers Go for Radio 


\ THAT radio stations do Iowa farm- 

ers listen to? .A few weeks ago, 
Wallaces’ Farmer asked its readers in 
Iowa for postcard reports on the sta- 
tions to which they listen most. We 
asked each person who reported to 
give the four stations that were most 
valuable and most interesting to him. 

Ninety-eight replies were received. 
The main feature of the replies was 
the sectional difference shown. On 
the basis of the difference in the res 
ports, the state was divided into five 
districts. The map on this page shows 
the formation of these districts. 

District No. 1, the northwestern part 
of the state, gave its biggest support 
to an out-of-the-state station, WNAX, 
of Yankton, S. D. WOW, 
KMA were tied for second place. A 
few reported going outside the state to 
get WLW and WCCO. WHO made its 
poorest showing in this part of the 
state. 

The comments attached to the re- 
ports indicate that radio is even better 
than politics as a 
One subscriber up in Clay county says 
that he is getting the chain programs 
now from WOW or WLW. He adds: 


“We used to use WHO almost exclu- 
sively, but reception now is no good. 
never know when 


We to look for 


KFNF and | 
| the advertising or the foreign tongued 


subject for argument. | 








we like to listen, but the station we 


hear most, whether we like it or not, 
is WHO. It sprawls clear over the 
dial from WLS to KSO. The only 
change we would like to see would be 
to have the power of WHO reduced, 
and if this didn’t remedy the trouble, 
have them put off the air.” 

Just to balance this a subscriber 
from Page county says: “Our favorite 
station is WHO, Des Moines. We want 
the chain programs and prefer getting 
them from WHO. This station takes 
less volume and comes in clearest and 
best.” 


A subscriber from Shelby county, 


after paying a tribute to KFNF, KMA || 


and to WOI for markets, adds: “As 
for the chain stuff, we don’t care for 


announcers. The hook-up is fine for 
nationally known speakers and for 
good talks, but otherwise it’s a public 
nuisance, as we can get the same pro- 
gram from ten to fifteen places -n the 
dial.” : 

District No. 4, the south-central sec- 
tion, put WHO in first place, with 
KFNF second and WOI third. WOC 
also broke into this section a bit, and 
WLW outpulled sonté of the local sta- 


| tions. 


In this territory WOI for markets 






























Here is the way we districted Iowa for our radio map. 


them.” 


a subscriber in Palo Alto county, who | have the edge. 


says: “WHO is not used at all, as all 
it has is chain programs and they can 
be heard almost any place on the dial.” 

In district No. 2, northeastern Iowa, 
the return was so small as to make the 
vote of little importance. However, 
WHO ranked first, with WOC, WLS 
and WOI tying for second. 


Southwest lowa Favorites 


The greatest number of replies, thir- 
ty-two, came from district No. 3, south- 
western Iowa. Here KFNF led, with 
WOW second, KMA third, WOI fourth 
and WHO fifth. This district also, 
somewhat to our surprise, showed a 
fairly heavy vote for chain programs. 
Only 50 per cent of the total reported 
themselves as listening regularly to 
chain programs in this section, how- 
ever, as compared to 75 per cent in sec- 
tion 5 and 65 per cent in section 4. 
Southwestern Iowa listeners ranged 
around a good deal, also. WLW, WGN 
and WLS had listeners. 

Here’s a typical letter from Harri- 
son county, from a man who likes both 
independent and chain stations. He 
says: “Our choice, is KFNF, KMA, 
WHO, with WOI for markets. We 
get most of the chain stuff thru 
WOW.” This section turned out the 
best debaters, with the majority up- 
holding KFNF and the independents 
against the chain stations. 

One subscriber from Union county, 
after listening to KMA, KFNF and 
WOI, dispatched the following collec- 
tion of raspberries to Des Moines: 
“The above are the stations to which 





Another’ view is expressed by | and WHO for chain programs seem to 


A Poweshiek county 
subscriber, however, adds: “I would 
like to listen to WOC and WSUI if I 
could hear them.” 

KFNF has its favorites even this far 
away from Shenandoah. Another Pow- 
eshiek county subscriber writes: “My 
wife likes to hear Henry’s sisters talk 
over KFNF.” Headds: “As do a good 
many. Personally, I think every 
change in the radio commission that 
has been made has been for the worse. 
I have more trouble in separating sta- 
tions than I did before.” 

From Hardin county the independ- 
ent versus chain argument continues, 
with one subscriber giving WOI as 
the place for markets and relying on 
KFNF for everything else. He adds: 
“No chain programs wanted. Too 
much jazz and advertising on Sunday 
is disgusting.” 

From Boone county, however, comes 
a rebuttal: “WHO, Des Moines, is 
our first choice in every way, for chain 
programs, the markets and everything. 
The Shenandoah stations are so dis- 
gusting with their endless direct sell- 
ing advertising. We might listen to 
them if it were not for that.” 


Likes Both Types of Programs 


From over in Blackhawk county 
comes the comment of a broadminded 
individual who likes both types of 
program. He says: “WHO is our best 
station for all around entertainments, 
chain and local. Only we wish they 
could be on full time. KFNF we like, 
but it is a little hard to bring in. We 
wish they could have more power.” 





In district No. 5, the southeastern 
section, WOC led, but was followed 
closely by WLS and WHO. There was 
a good sized scattering vote here, with 
WOI, WSUI, KFNF, WLW and WGN 
getting a fair vote. Strangely enough, 
only one KF NF supporter reported. 

Over in southeastern Iowa, WOI, as 
usual, seems to be the favorite for 
markets. A Delaware county farmer 
says: “We are able to get this sta- 
tion much better ‘since the wave 
change.” 

A Jackson county reader reports dif- 
ficulty in getting good chain programs 
since the change. He says: “We get 
some chain programs from different 
stations, but WOC, WHO, KDKA and 
KYN are in a jumbie for us. KFNF 
causes a lot 6f trouble with the pro- 
gram from WLS. WLS on the whole 
is our outstanding station.” 

A Lee county subscriber seems to be 
depending on _  outside-the-state  sta- 
tions pretty largely now. He lists 
WGN and WLw, but adds: “WHO, 
Des Moines, is the one I prefer, but am 
never able to get them any more.” 

A Washington county subscriber re- 
ports that he can still get WHO, but 
not nearly as well as before the change. 
From Muscatine county comes a simi- 
lar complaint: “I must say reception 
is very poor most of the time since 
they changed the allocations. I can 
not hear WHO at all. WOC is our 
main station. We get the markets from 
WOI. We used to pick up WLS regu- 
larly, but don’t hear them any more.” 

Another Washington county sub- 
scriber, however, reports: ‘WLS has 
first choice for markets and all pro- 
grams.” He lists a few other stations, 
and concludes: “Anything but the 
chain station. They are all boycotted 
on our radio; buteif we have to have a 
chain station forced on Iowa, why, let 
it be WHO.” 

Summarizing the district reports, we 
find that WNAX led in the first, WHO 
in the second, KFNF in the third, 
WHO in the fourth and WOC in the 
fifth. WHO is, therefore, the only sta- 
tion that led in more than one district. 

Totaling all the votes without regard 
to districts, KF NF led, followed close- 
ly by WHO. Each of these stations 
got votes in every section of the state. 
KMA and WOI were tied for third 
place. These stations were only able 
to reach four out of the five sections 
of the state, according to our reports. 
WOC, with a still lower rating, appar- 
ently had much the same experience, 
except that it didn’t get out as far as 
either WOI or KMA. 





‘Faults on Both Sides” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Don’t you think “The Boss” and 
“Hired,Man” letters are getting most 
too personal? They are almost like 
walking up in front of each other and 
telling what you think of one another. 


At first my husband and I were 
amused, not so say, that we did not 
derive a good bit of good from them. 
But I think there are a good many 
faults on both sides, as there is on any 
question, for it does seem as tho some- 
times we are growing away from “Do 
unto others, as you would they should 
do unto you,” in this fast moving 
generation. 

I am sure that if the hired man 
will put himself in the bosses’ place 
for a while he will not wonder why 
the boss expects him to get up in the 
morning and work till the day is done, 
for that is what he gets paid for doing, 
or if the boss will think once in 4 
while of the hired help when he goes 
for an afternoon’s fishing trip or takes 
in the fair. 

And soI think that if we would count 
the blessings as they come along our 
way instead of just picking out the 
flaws, and tell the other fellow of his 
virtues more, we might help this 
rugged old world to move. along 4 


| little smoother. 


| 


ANOTHER BOSSES’ WIFE. 
Buchanan County, Iowa. 
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Beware of Tipster Sheets 


One of the best devices used -by 
dever stock promoters these days is a 
so-called “tipster sheet,” published and 
mailed to prospective suckers with the 
purpose of encouraging them to in- 


yest. 

These sheets, looking like financial 
newspapers, are often sold to suckers 
as reliable financial journals. The pro- 
moters believe folks want to pay to be 
trimmed and feel safer when they sub- 
scribe to a paper than if they receive 
it free of charge. Of course, the pa- 
pers carry reports of special stocks 
and the material is so alluring, folks 
just think they should invest. 

There are a dozen of these publica- 
tions in circulation today. Iowans are 
receiving them and a number are ask- 
ing us if they should believe the wild 
statements. Well, if you want. to keep 
your cash secure, investigate before 
you invest. One of the most unusual 
of these sheets was the “Wall Street 
Iconoclast,” published by George Gra- 
ham Rice. He was recently put out 
of business and sentenced to Atlanta 
federal prison for nine years. It was 
shown in the trial Rice had one of the 
biggest sucker lists in America. 

There are still a dozen of these 
sheets in operation. As fast as the 
postal department, state departments 
and others put them out of business, 





and start another paper. So the names 
change and business begins anew. But 


seem to be enough suckers waiting to 
be caught to pay the bills. 

Iowa has a blue sky law that pro- 
hibits canvassing for fake stocks and 
so the promoters get around this by 
flooding the state with newspapers, 
sipposedly telling of the wonderful 
opportunities to get rich quick. 

We hope our members will be on 
guard and watch out for such bait. 





Promoter Is Sentenced 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer will re- 
member this department some time 
ago advised folks to beware of buying 
interests in a grain trading concern in 
Kansas City known as the Mutual 
Grain Company. At that time we did 
lot approve of the methods used to 
gain customers. 

This concern was operated at that 
time by John Weber and it was final- 
ly run out of business by the Missouri 
blue sky commissioner. But Weber 
Wasn't disheartened. He went to 
Florida and sold real estate and then 
ended up in Texas. Finally he started 
the Union Bond and Mortgage Com- 
Dany. He borrowed stocks from cus- 
tomers and then forgot to return them. 
So the postal department took up the 
case and on Feb. 19 he was sentenced 
to Fort. Leavenworth prison for a year 
and a day. 

Thus another smooth tongued pro- 
moter has been put out of circulation. 





We Do Not Recommend 
*‘Soilvita”’ 


A number of inquiries have come to 
the Service Department regarding a 
Product called “Soilvita.” This prod- 
uct is claimed to be unusual in build- 
NZ up soil by adding bacteria of value 
‘nd eliminating the use of crops for 
the same purpose. 

Having heard in the past of similar 
Products such as “Soilgro,” “Ter- 
favim” and other patent soil tonics we 
ondered about the value of the new 




















nee 


the operators move to a new location | 





they all prosper someway, for there | 





Product. A little investigation among | 





experiment stations indicates there 
isn’t much merit. to this material. 
North Dakota folks have experimented 
with it and find it not worth the price 
asked. Iowa experimentalists at Ames 
indicate there isn’t much hope of im- 
proving soil with such a product. “Soil- 
vita” has been branded a product of 
no value by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Also, the Minne- 
sota Experiment station shows it to 
be of no value, after tests have been 
made. 

“Soilvita’” promoters have sold the 
product along the lines of the old medi- 





cine show. They stage a meeting ina 
town and have an “expert” talk on 
soil building. Of course the new stuff 
is offered for sale. 

If “Soilvita” agents call on you be 
wise. If any other agent selling any 
other product of this sort calls, better‘ 
find out about it before you buy. 


Thief Took His Hogs 


Last spring B. A. Miller, Service 
Bureau member in Calhoun county, 
was away visiting. His hired man, 
Otto Smith, decided it would be easy 





| to make a little side money by taking 


a couple of Miller’s hogs. So he re- 
moved them to the place of his broth- 
er-in-law, Byron Michaels, near Jef- 
ferson. But Michaels, who worked 
for Isaac Piper, wasn’t as clever as he 
thought. Piper noticed the two extra 
hogs and wondered where they came 
from. He went over to talk to his 
friend Miller. The matter of the 


sheriff. 





missing hogs came up and the two men 
became suspicious. They talked to the 
Smith and Micbaels were ar- 
rested and placed in jail. They were 
bound over to the grand jury and the 
latter part of February were tried and 
found guilty. Both were fined $100 
and Smith went to jail for. thirty 
days. 

Since Miller is a Service Bureau 
member, a Wallaces’ Farmer reward 
has been paid to Miller and Piper, each 
receiving half for their good work. 





“We do not want to force him to 
come home if he is happier roaming,” 
writes the mother of a missing boy, 
David Chodrowe, or David James, 
eighteen years old and six feet one 
and one-half inches tall, with brown 
hair and eyes, and a quiet manner. 
David’s grandmother is very ill and 
anyone who runs across David is 
asked to notify Mrs. F. Chodrowe, 121 


| Daviston street, Springfield, Mass. 





The only 


OW=PRICED CAR 


with all these costly 
car FEATURES 


WHIPPET 
4-COACH 

















‘Sb. 


World’s Lewest Priced 
Four-Door Sedan 


*395 


Coupe $535; Roadster $485; Touring $475; 
Commercial Chassis $365. 


WHIPPE 6 with 7-Bearing Crankshaft 


Coach $69 Youne $695; Coupe (with rumble 
seal) $725 dan $760; Sport De Luze Roadster 
$850 (wi? mble seat and extras). All Willys- 
Overlunr ‘ices f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio, and 
specifica. ws subject lo change without notice. 


I Silent ti ming chain —For quiet, smooth operation and long life, an adjustable 
silent timing chain drives the camshaft and auxiliary shaft of the new Superior Whippet. 


2 Full force-feed lubrication —The heavy, rugged crankshaft of the new 
Superior Whippet is drilled for full force-feed lubrication. 


3 Aluminum alloy invar steel strut pistons— This design prevents 
piston distortion and assures faster pick-up, greater speed and power, smoother operation 


and longer life. 


4 Big fo ur-wheel brakes—Mechanical type brakes, positive and quick-acting, 


afford maximum driving safety. 


& Snubbers and oversize balloon tires—These features, together with 
increased wheelbase and longersprings both front and rear, give exceptional riding comfort. 


6 Mono-control windshield — The windshield can be quickly and easily 
wound open or shut with one hand, even while the car is running. 


4a > inger- Tip Control” —a single button, in the center of the steering wheel, 
starts the motor, operates the lights and sounds the horn. Aside from its great conve- 
nience, this fundamental improvement is also an important safety factor, as you can keep 
your foot always on the brake when starting or re-starting on a hill. 


someon DV hippet 


WILLYS-OVERLAND.INC., Toledo, Ohio 
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ABUNDANY 
p OTAS hy 
Reduces Chaffiness 


Improves Quality — 


F YOUR CORN was 
chaffy and low of 
market value last fall—try 
using more potash in a 








higher grade fertilizer. IT | 


PAYS! 





The corn in both photographs was 
grown on the same soil — an acid 
black sandy loam. The sound corn 
(above) yielded 70 bushels per acre, 
only 0.6% ef which was unsound. It 
was fertilized with 48 pounds of K20 
peracre per rotation. (The equivalent 
of 96 pounds of muriate of potash.) 


The corn (below) yieldedonly 58 bush- 
els per acre, 14% of which was un- 
sound. This corn received no potash. 





Send us your name and 
address and we will be pleased 
to mail you free of charge 
our new circular, POTASH 
for CORN. This circular tells 
you how to detect potash 
starvation in your cornfield. 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 


N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


McCormick Building, Chicago, Il. 


POTASH EXPORT MY. 


OF AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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More Good Books to Read 


Your State Traveling Library Will Help You Get Them 


“ AFT all—there is nothing like 
a good book!” 

It is not necessary to sit around 
your fireside and just wish you had 
something good to read, for farm folks 
may obtain books of all-kinds and for 
all ages of readers by borrowing them 
from their state library commission, 
the only charge being the postage both 
ways. Since July of 1928 postage has 
been materially reduced to three cents 
for the first pound, and one cent for 
each additional pound, making the 
mailing cost small. 

Each state library has its own rules 
and regulations regarding the loan of 
its books. 

In Iowa’s Traveling Library there 
are five kinds of loans. 

First, there are the fixed groups. 
Each one of these groups consists of 
fifty books containing fiction and mis- 
cellaneous literature that have been 
previously selected for general reading 
by adults and children. These groups 
are loaned to schools and communities 
that are without the services of a li- 
brary. 

Second, there are the selected 
groups. In these groups are books of 
varying numbers in which the school, 
family, or individual borrower makes 
the selection. Included in this group 
are books, magazines and pamphlets 
to meet the needs of study clubs, de- 
bating teams, and other borrowers, re- 








when asked for will be reserved and 
sent as soon as available. 

Requests may he sent by author, 
title or subject. Your request should 
be addressed to Iowa Library Com- 
mission, State Historical Building, Des 
Moines. 

The library extension division of 
Illinois reports 40,000 books, 6,000 pic- 
tures, postcards and_ stereoscopic 
views, and fifty leading periodicals for 
the use of Illinois residents. 

The rules for loaning are much the 
same as Iowa’s. This state makes in- 
dividual loans, community loans, 
school loans, and club loans. 

In the individual loans a reasonable 
number of books will be loaned to any 
person for a period of four weeks un-' 
less these certain books are much in 
demand when the period is reduced to | 
two weeks. 

Community loans consist of forty to 
fifty books which include fiction, trav- 
el, biography, literature and children’s 
books; or books selected to meet spe- 
cial requests. 

School loans include fairy tales, 
stories, geography, history and science 
for the grades, and fiction, travel, 
biography and drama for high schools. 
The number of volumes sent is based 
on the enrollment. 

Teachers of rural schools desiring 
to aid in making their school houses 
social centers may borrow school col- 








suitable for clubs of this sort. 
The Book Marker 





STARTING BOOK CLUBS 


Over a year ago, some of us started a little magazine called The Book 
Marker, which was intended to help farm people get more good books to 
read and at a low cost. To this end it told -how to get book clubs started, 
gave some experiences of folks who were running book clubs, and com- 
mented in detail on some one hundred and fifty books that might be 


is dead (from insufficient nourishment) but 
there are on hand a number of copies of the first volume of four issues. 
These four issues contain a lot of material of value to farm people who 
are interested in getting better reading in their community. 
Department of Wallaces’ Farmer has arranged to give the farm people 
an opportunity to get these extra copies. 
Book Marker, Wallaces’ Farmer contributes the work of maifing the 
copies, and the reader contributes 6 cents postage. 
issues of The Book Marker will be sent to anyone who sends in a re- 
quest, accompanied by 6 cents in stamps, to the Book Department, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa.—Donald R. Murphy. 


The Book 
I contribute copies of The 


A set of the first four 








quests coming by subjects and requir- 
ing research work. 

Third, there are books for the blind 
in New York Point and Revised 
Braille. (These books are carried free 
through the mail.) 

Fourth, there are picture collections 
for exhibit or study club purposes, 
framed or mounted. 

Fifth, there are outlines and syllabi 
to assist in arranging programs. 

Loans are made to the individual 
reader, to clubs, farm bureaus, and 
other organizations. Also to rural 
schools er schools in small towns that 
are without a local library, and to high 
schools and colleges for debate work. 
And to public libraries unable wholly 
to supply local needs. (Loans in com- 
munities with public libraries must be 
through the library because it lessens 
bookkeeping.) Loans are also made 
to groups of taxpayers to form small 
community libraries. 

For individual use books are loaned 
for a period of from two to four 
weeks, pictures and study outlines, for 
two weeks. To communities, clubs, 
schools, organizations, ete., for gen- 
eral circulation the length of loan is 
three months. 

No charge can be made for reloan- 
ing books borrowed from the traveling 
library. 

The number of books loaned at one 





| Reading With a Purpose courses pub- 


| time depends on whether they are for | 


general circulation or individual read- 
ing, on the size of community or school 
and on the number needed to cover a 
subject. 

If requested, books which are out 


| 


lections and community collections 
at the same time. 

School and community loans are 
made for a period of three months and 
may be renewed or exchanged as fre- 
quently as desired. 

Special attention is given to supply- 
ing the best and latest book and 
magazine references for club papers. 
A large collection of club programs, 
including curren. subjects, is kept on 
file for the purpose of loaning to IIli- 
nois clubs. 

It is highly advisable, when writing 
for club material, to give the date of 
the program for which it is to be used. 

The pictures include reproductions 
of the old masters, modern painters, 
portraits, architecture, sculpture, the 
war, history, geography and various 
other topics. There are large pictures 
which form good exhibits. There are 
smaller pictures for art clubs and 
schools. 

Pictures for exhibit are loaned for 
two weeks; for study clubs and 
schools four weeks. 

The library extension division has 
published ten reading courses on 
various subjects. These courses, as 
well as those published by the United 
States Bureau of Education and the 


lished by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, may be secured from the li- 
brary extension division. Certificates 
will be issued to any one completing 
the reading of any course issued by 
either the extension division or the 
American Library Association. Books 
recommended for these courses may 





be borrowed from the library extey 
sion division. Address your requests 
to Library Extension Division, State 
Library, Springfield, Mlinois. 


The Nebraska Library Commissioy 
reports about 30,000 books, 800 pic. 
tures and forty different magazines ip 
the Nebraska Traveling Library. 4 
commission letter of information reads 
in part as follows: “Books are sen 
out by the Nebraska Public Library 
Commission accordi..g to two genera} 
plans. There are traveling libraries 
which are loaned for three months 
with the privilege of extending the 
time. Usually a general group cop. 
tains adults and children’s books jy 
about equal numbers, altho books 
along special lines will be added on 
request. The number of the books 
loaned is determined by the size of 
the community to which they are sent, 

“Traveling libraries are sent to pub. 
lic libraries, rural and urban schools, 
clubs and churches, printing offices, 
county agencies, banks and _ stores, 
Y. and scout camps. From these cen. 


' ters the books reach many. people of 


the respective communities. 

“Books are loaned to individuals 
and clubs for special study. The time 
is usually a month but the time and 
number of books depend on the needs 
of the case.” 

A third activity of the library com. 
mission is its service to wards of the 
different state institutions. 


Address your requests to Nebraska 
Public Library Commission, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Missouri reports 30,000 books, thirty 
or more periodicals, all of reference 
matter, pamphlets, and pictures in her 
traveling library. 

A reasonable number of books are 
loaned to an individual for recreation- 
al reading or club purposes for one 
month subject to one month’s re 
newal. 

Community libraries are loaned for 
three months subject to three month’s 
renewal and _ school libraries are 
loaned for the entire school year. 

Address your requests to Missouri 
Library Commission, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 

A commission ‘letter of information 
from Minnesota Traveling Library 
reads in part: “Traveling libraries 
are made up in fixed collections. It 
is seldom possible to make up libraries 
to order, but six extra books on any 
subject desired will be sent, if pos 
sible, with a regular traveling library 
upon request. 

“Libraries are lent for a period of 
six months. Collections may be ex 
changed as.often as desired. More 
than one collection may be had at 
one time. These collections are loaned 
to villages and rural districts, schools 
and small public libraries with inade 
quate book funds.” 

This letter of information reads on 
pretty much the same as the other 
states. Individuals and clubs may bor- 
row books, pictures, pamphlets and 
magazines for four weeks with privi- 
lege of renewal while a club library 
is loaned for the périod of the club 
year. 

Address inquiries to the Minnesota 
Department of Education, Library 
Division, Room 9, Historical Building, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

In nearly all of the other states 
books may be borrowed free, but you 
cannot borrow from any state but your 
own. If you have the service of 4 
public library, you must borrow from 
the siate through it. 

When you borrow books individually 
you are required to sign an application 
blank. When a collection of books is 
loaned to a community the signatures 


| of a few taxpayers are required; whet 


loaned to a public library the library 
board signs the application blank; 
when loaned to a school the applic® 
tion should be signed by the school 
board. 

Write to your state library concert 
ing your needs in the book line. Be 
come a borrower. That is one way 
of getting value received for the taxes 
you are paying.—G. E. Brosman. 
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EAR before last we rented a piece 

of ground which was very tun 
down, both as to physical condition, 
and as to available plant food. The 
field had a bad reputation, especially 
jn raising corn, because it was alkali 
in spots, cold and wet in the spring, 
and had been poorly farmed for many 
years, with no livestock fertility re- 
turned, or leguminous crops grown. It 
had been rented many years, and had 
received only a corn and oats rotation. 
But we needed more corn land, so 
rented it for cash, and ourselves 
pought and applied a 2-12-6 commer- 
cial fertilizer at the rate of 100 pounds 
to the acre. We used a complete fer- 


tilizer, that is, one containing the three | 


elements, ammonia, phosphoric acid 
and potash. The ground had been in 
corn the year before, and it was so 
wet we never got it plowed that spring, 
put managed to give it five diskings. 
Tho the .seed bed was a little hard 
as a result, and stalks bothered a little, 
our planter and fertilizer attachment 
worked fairly well, and in most cases, 
deposited the fertilizer at the same 
depth as the corn, and about four 
inches behind the hill drop. If left on 
top of the ground it is apt to get 
washed away out of reach of the young 
plant, and if too near the hill, the 
acids formed are too strong, and will 
kill the young plant. In planting a 


part of the field, one of our fertilizer | 
boxes became broken, so we had some | 


rows without any fertilizer, which af- 
forded a check on the benefits. The 
unfertilized rows came up yellow and 
sickly, 
eighteen inches high, when the rest 
was ready to lay by. Right from the 
start, they kept getting farther and 
farther behind, and never got far 
enough along to produce any ears at 
all before frost. The other corn was 
nearly as good as that which we had 
planted on far better ground, and un- 
der far more favorable conditions. 
Where the unfertilized rows crossed 
“alkali spots,” the corn died before 
July. 
mately as good there as elsewhere. 

This experience led us to last year 
try fertilizer on our better ground, 
and also to plant test plots, using dif- 
ferent kinds of fertilizers, and at dif- 
ferent. rates of application. It is said 
that in most soils there is enough 
nitrogen for the corn plant, but it is 
often not available in a form and place 
needed by the plant at first. Our re- 
sults seemed to agree with this. On 
good average’ land, which had been 
pastured*and seeded down in the past, 
we could see no benefit from fertilizers 
containing nitrogen over those which 
did not, unless it was in the first 
week of the corn’s life. Of course this 
is very important, especially if weath- 
et conditions are adverse at this time. 
The phosphoric acid content seemed to 
increase the yield quite noticeably, as 
shown at husking time, when each plot 
was husked separately. We fertilized 
one plot with plain superphosphate, 
‘formula 0-20-0), and the yield was 
raised nearly as much as on plots re- 
ceiving complete fertilizers. 

In walking thru the plots before 
Maturity, it seemed that this plot 
Was as satisfactory as any other, 
but when we went to pick seed corn, 
we found the plots fertilized with pot- 
ash also were much nearer maturity. 
It was far easier to pick seed there, 
a8 they were a week to ten days ahead 
of the others. We left one plot with- 
out any fertilizer as a check pfot, and 
the quality of corn from it was about 
*qual to that from the phosphate plot, 
tho the yield was less. But at husking 
time the quality of corn from the rest 
of the plots was very much better. 
From this we decided that only a 
Small amount of nitrogen needed to 
contained in the fertilizer, just 


being only about twelve to | 


Fertilized rows were approxi- | 











Boosting the Corn Yield 


Experience With Fertilizer in Northern Iowa 


By M. W.SPROLE 


enough to start the plant, and the 
phosphoric acid and potash determined 
the yield and maturity benefits. The 
nitrogen containing fertilizers seemed 
to have a slight advantage on alkali 


r spots. 


It seemed that heavier applications 
of fertilizer per acre up to 100 pounds 
were justified, but to put on more, it 
would be necessary to fill our boxes at 
both ends of the fields, planting eighty 
rod rows. It takes about as much 
time to fill a fertilizer box, as a corn 
box, but must be done much oftener. 
The fertilizer comes sacked, and can 
conveniently be scattered along the 
end of the field. A ton will care for 
twenty acres, so the hauling out, and 
appiving are not very expensive. The 





attacnament’ cost us $25, and should 
last as long as the planter. The fer- 
tilizers we used cost from $37 to $45 
per ton, or $1.85 to $2.25 per acre. I 
think $2.50 per acre should cover all 
costs of the fertilizer and application. 
Our best fertilized plots produced eight 
bushels per acre more than unfeftil- 
ized land, and the corn -was of a qual- 
ity worth easily 10 cents per bushel 
more. In our case, after deducting the 
expense, we found the fertilized plots 
to have paid $8 per acre more profit. 
In a year when immature corn was 
more common than this year the dif- 
ference in the quality might easily 
make even more difference in profits. 


Black Succeeds Holmes 


Dr. A. G. Black, associate professor 
of agricultural economics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed head of the agricultural eco- 
nomics department at Iowa State Col- 
lege. He will assume his new duties 
July 1. 








Doctor Black, who has won a na- 
tional reputation in the field of pro- 
duction and land economics, has been 
at Minnesota for five years. Before 
that he was an examiner for the fed- 
eral farm loan board at Washington, 
ES. 

Not only will Doctor Black have 
charge of the teaching work of-the és- 
partment, but he will direct the exten- 
sive research program in agricultural 
economics. This program is pointed 
along three main roads: farm organ- 
ization and management, farm market- 
ing and farm finance. Doctor Black 
believes that Iowa State’s work in co- 


| operative marketing is outstanding in 


the country. 

Doctor Black is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois. He received 
both his master’s and doctor’s de- 
grees at Minnesota. He succeeds Dr. 
C. L. Holmes, who Ieft the depart- 
ment in Februar¥ to become chief of 
the farm management section of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 














Get behind the 


wheeland get 
the facts! 


thousands of motorists are 
doing » » test Buick against any 
‘other car 7, learn the full extent 


of its leadership » » then you, too, 
will buy a Buick. 


All automobiles are not alike! Drive a Buick — test it thoroughly 
in comparison with any other car —and the results will lead you 


to Buick. Be sure to ask us 
about the liberal G. M. A. C. 
Time Payment Plan, which 
makes it easy to own a Buick. 


SERIES 116 SERIES 121 
Sedans - + $1220to $1320 Sedans - - $1450 to $1520 
Coupes - - $1195to $1250 Coupes - - $1395 to $1450 
Sport Car - $1225 Sport Car - $1325 


Sedans - - 
Coupes - - 
Sport Cars - 


Do as 







SERIES 129 
$1875 to $2145 
$1865 to $1875 
$1525 to $1550 


These prices f. o. b. Buick Ag ah special equipment extra. Convenient terms can be arranged on 


the liberal G. M. A. C. Time Payment Plan. 


BUICK 


WITH MASTERPIECE BODIES BY FISHER 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


_WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT... 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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TOO, SHOULD GIVE THIS 
WONDERFUL PRODUCT A TRIAL 
Mr. Arthur Parker of Kansas had seen 3RD 


YOU, 


DEGREE advertised, but was a little in 
doubt about its ability to do all that was 
claimed for it. He had, however, some pigs 
that just lay around in their nests and had 
no appetites and so he resolved to give 3RD 
DEGREE a trial and bought two gallons. 
Read his own words: 


3RD DEGREE in some milk and, 
to my surprise, the pigs seemed to relish it 
and in a week’s time their appetites were 
better than anything I had on the place. I 
then sent an_ order for my brood sows—13 
sows raised 111 pigs with only one runt. I 


“T fed the 


think one cannot speak too highly of 3RD 
DEGREE.” 

Above, you see a picture of one of Mr. 
Parker’s sows that produced 3 litters in 


less than a year. Thousands of users depend 
regularly on 3RD DEGREE—the original and 
genuine 3-purpose liquid for hogs. It stimu- 
lates the appetite, aids the digestive and re- 
spiratory organs and helps to prevent losses 
from worm infestation and disease. 


one ae anes DEGREE | a help: ed thousands a fermore make 
Re can help you d the coupon 
"Without any obligation, we will send you 
Or- 


fay for ut = le. 
Gueere manual eons with full in 
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The Cushman Cub- 


An Engine Sensation! 





20 Outstanding Features 


With its wide ramge of speed and horse 


power, it meets all your needs up to 
three horse power. All these up-to- 
the-minute features at a reasonable 
price. Write today for full particulars. 


Cushman Motor Works 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 
(Cub Division), 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Tell me about pr Cushman Cub. 











CARTER’S HANDY TROUGH 

Prepare for Farrowing Time 

Set this handy trovgh-any- 

where — no cementing or 

bolting down. CAN'T TIP 
ER. Stamped from 





‘ ized sheet. Sloping sides; 
——— no seams; can’t burst from 
freezing; holds 2 gals. Thousands in use. If no 
dealer, order direct. 
Price $12.00 Dozen, Delivered 


Carter Sheet Metal Co., Dept. 16, Omaha, Nebr. 








DON'T LIFT YOUR DRAG 


Use ® the Rs mark Ag : Drawbar and drive thru a = foot 
gate Ise “+ otoy 6 horses, and 2, 3 or 4 
shanges made in 60 sec- 

For full informa- 







let ah. All ¢ 
G uaranteed 


ALTA, IOWA, or 
» 1611 4th Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL 
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ANNAN MT 


THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


find what they need in the 
classified section. 


Turn To It! 


7 one piece heavy galvan- 
! 





Hold to the Old Farm Bill 


Back McNaryp-Haugen Plan Until Better One Shows Up 


By CLARENCE CANNON 
‘ In Address in National House of Representatives. 





a better plan is brought forward? 
worth careful study. 





What is congress going to do about a farm bill? Representative Can- 
non, of Missouri, points out that congress and the farm organizations have 
repeatedly endorsed the McNary-Haugen plan. 
Representative Cannon’s views are |- 


Why change now unless 








T IS apparent that the problem con- 

fronting the administration and the 
congress ds not a question of levying 
or increasing farm tariffs but a ques- 
tion of making such tariffs effective. 
The farm slogan is no longer “a tariff 
for all or a tariff for none” but “an ef- 
fective tariff for all or a tariff for 
none”. 

In other words, tariff and surplus 
control are inseparable. One is use- 
less without the other. Just what leg- 
islative means can be adopted which 
will include both and thereby provide 
for a disposition of farm surpluses 
which will secure maximum benefits 
of the tariff for agriculture is still an 
open question. Whether it be secured 
thru an equalization fee, a commission, 
a marketing charge, a rebate, or some 
other method is not particularly ma- 
terial. The sole requirement, the sine 
qua non, is that it effectuate Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s proposal, “that the American 
farmer be assured the American mar- 
ket thru the protective tariff.” That 
is the farm objective in the coming 
session of congress. The administra- 
tive details of the plan thru which that 
objective is to be attained are sec- 
ondary. 


No Better Plan Yet Presented 


It is significant, however, that after 
eight years of intensive study by econ- 
omists, financiers, farm organizations, 
and legislators; after six years of ex- 
haustive debate in which all avenues 
of approach have been thoroly ex- 
plored and charted, no plan yet has 
been suggested which so nearly con- 
forms to these requirements as that 
embodied in the McNary-Haugen bill. 
It may be that some one will yet offer 
a plan overlooked in these years of 
study and investigation which will 
better control farm surpluses and more 
adequately assure effective tariffs. If 
so, it will be most welcome. 
congress nor the farm organizations 


Butter Profits and Losses 


extras in March of | sold at Chicago in March at around 


Chicago butter 
1929 were around 47.5 cents a pound © 
or about a cent and one-half lower than 
in February. This is slightly 
than the normal seasonal decline. 

With corn at 93 cents a bushel, oats 
48 cents a bushel, bran $27 a ton, lin- 
seed meal $58 a ton and cottonseed 
meal at $47 a ton at central markets; 
with loose hay at $14 ton and labor at 
30 cents an hour, the cost of producing 
a pound of butter on a Chicago extra 


more | 





Neither | 


\ 
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are wedded to the McNary-Haugen bill. 
If a better bill can be formulated, if a 
more satisfactory plan can be devised 
to insure the farmer the benefits of 
the protective system, it will meet 
with the wholehearted support of all 
true friends of farm relief. The reso- 
lution adopted by the American Fed- 
eration of the Farm Bureu at Chicago 
is explicit on this point. After refer- 
ring to its endorsement of the McNary- 
Haugen bill in former congresses, the 
federation said: 

“We are willing to compare legisla- 
tion which has received our support 
in the past with that proposed by any 
other organization. We are also will- 
ing to consider these subjects with the 
forthcoming national administration 
from time to time to find, if possible, 
a better way than we have heretofore 
supported of effectuating adequate 
control of agricultural surpluses, of 
protecting and advancing cooperative 
commodity marketing, and of estab- 
lishing on our farms the benefits of 
the American protective system, all of 
whith secure that American standard 
of living which agriculture and indus- 
try alike desire.” 

And if the farm organizations con- 
tinue their endorsement of the Mce- 
Nary-Haugen bill until a better bill is 
written, there is no reason why con- 
gress should not continue its support 
of the McNary-Haugen principle until 
a better plan is presented. 

The McNary-Haugen bill is the leg- 
islative protege of both parties. It is 
indubitably a Republican measure. It 
was first suggested by a Republican 
secretary of agriculture; it_was orig- 
inally drafted by farm leaders who 
were without exception lifelong Repub- 
licans; it was perfected and introduced 
by Hatigen, of Iowa, one of the elders 
and leaders of the Republican party in 
the house; it was considered and -re- 
ported favorably by a Republican com- 
mittee on agriculture; and was passed 





47.5 cents, or there was a profit of 
about 2.5 cents a pound. 

With feed and labor at present levels 
Chicago milk in March, 1929, cost $2.36 
a hundred delivered at country bottling 
plants. The quoted price was $2.65 a 
hundred, or there was a profit of 29 
cents a hundred. This is the best 
profit which Chicago milk producers 
have enjoyed since last September. The 
dairy business seems to be ina little 
position now than it was in 






























































basis was around 45 cents for the stronger 
month of March, 1929. Butter extras ' the early winter. 
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by a congress in which the Republica 
party held an overwhelming Ma jority 
in both house and senate. The Mp, 
Nary-Haugen bill is essentially a Re, 
publican measure. 

And by the same criterion it is g 
Democratic measure. It had the ep 
dorsement and support of every Demo. 
cratic farm leader who appeared jp 
Washington in behalf of agriculturg 
relief. A majority of the Democrats iy 
both the house and the senate voted for 
it on final passage. It was Officially 
endorsed by the Democratic party at 
Houston. Here is the Democratic 
plank on farm relief: 

“We ledge the party to an earnest 
endeavor to solve this problem of the 
distribution of the cost of dealing with 
crop surpluses over the marketed units 
of the crop whose producers are bene. 
fited by such assistance. The solution 
of this problem would avoid govern. 
ment subsidy to which the Democratic 
party has always been opposed.” 

There you have the McNary-Haugen 
bill in its entirety, lock, stock, and bar. 
rel, equalization fee and all. 

And last, it is endorsed and advocat. 
ed by the standard bearer of the Dem. 
ocratic party. Governor Smith said at 
Omaha: : 

“As I read the McNary-Haugen bill, 
its fundamental purpose is to establish 
an effective control of the sale of ex. 
portable surplus with the cost imposed 
upon the commodity benefited. For 
that principle the Democratic platform 
squarely stands, and for that principle 
I squarely stand.” 

The McNary-Haugen bill is a Demo- 
cratic measure, championed and sup 
ported by the representatives of the 
Democratic party in quadrennial ses- 
sion assembled at Houston; and by the 
official standard bearer of the Demo- 
cratic party in the greatest political 
campaign ever waged in America. It 
is essentially a Democratic measure. 


Both Parties Have Supported Bill 


And if both parties have fostered 
and supported the McNary-Haugen bill 
and the equalization fee for the last 
four years, why should they not sup 
port it for the next four years? If an 
overwhelming majority of both parties 
in both houses of congress voted for 
the bill and the fee last May, is there 
any reason why they should not vote 
for it this coming May? It conforms 
to Mr. Hoover's plan enunciated at St 
Louis. It will make the tariff effect 
ive. It will assure the American farm 
er the American market thru the agen 
cy of the protective tariff. 

A majority of the members of this 
house, after mature deliberation and 
detailed study extending over a period 
of eight years, declared by their re 
corded votes that they approved the 
McNary-Haugen bill and believed it to 
be the most feasible plan of farm relief 
which has been presented. There has 
been no material change in the situa 
tion since that vote was taken. The 
farmer is as much in need of relief to 
day as he was then. The same eco 
nomic laws are in force today which 
were in force last May. And the pri 
ciples which we advocated in the cam 
paign last fall are as sound now 4 
they have been at any time heretofore. 
Having supported the bill in the Sixty 
ninth and Seventieth congresses, shall 
we now face about and oppose it? Are 
members of congress weather vanes, 
veering with every changing breez 
that blows? Are they mere camp fol 
lowers, trailing political dispensers of 
largess, and ready to desert any pri 
ciple “that thrift may follow fawning”? 


Are they fair-weather friends of the 


farmer, loud in protestations of loyalty 
on the stump and on the chautauqua 
platform, but ready to seek cover at 
the approach of the first cloud? At? 


they band-wagon patriots, without sta 


bility, ready to sacrifice conviction 
expediency, to climb up beside thé 
bass drum? Are they statesmen 
politicians? We said the bill was 
right and we voted for it in the Sixt 
ninth congress. We said it was st 
right and we voted for it again in t 
Seventieth congress. Is there any té 
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able reason why we should not be con- 
sistent and vote for it a third time in 
the Seventy-first congress? If it was 
economic then, it is economic now. If 
jt was workable then, it is workable 
now. If it was right then, it is right 
now. Having put our hand to the 
plow, let us turn not back. 


It has been contended by opponents 
of farm relief that the result of the 
election last November should be in- 
terpreted as antagonistic to the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Dill. Such statements 
usually emanate from those with 
whom the wish is father to the 
thought. The election last fall was in 
no sense of the word a referendum on 
the McNary-Haugen bill. It is only 
necessary to glance casually over the 
election returns to be convinced of the 
fallacy of this contention. To illus- 
trate, the people of Iowa voted over- 
whelmingly for the Republican ticket. 


Who would say that they were im- 
pelled to vote for Mr. Hoover because 
of their opposition to the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill? On the other hand, Massa- 
chusetts was carried for the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Who would contend that 
the people of Massachusetts voted for 
Governor Smith because they favored 
the McNary-Haugen bill? Search thru 
the entire returns for a single indica- 
tion fhat the result in any state was 
influenced in the slightest degree by 
the attitude of the voters on the ques- 
tion of farm relief. Wisconsin, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Colorado, and Montana 
went Republican. And yet the congres- 
sional delegations from these states 
which had voted solidly for the Mc- 
Nar.-Haugen bill were returned prac- 
tically to a man by the same electorate 
which voted so enthusiastically for Mr. 
Hoover. Likewise, the states of Del- 
aware, Georgia, Louisiana, and Rhode 
Island voted unanimously against the 
MeNary-Haugen bill in congress last 
May and almost as emphatically for 
the Democratie ticket in the election 
last November. The idea that the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill or the equalization 
fee had any part in the determination 
of the last national election is refuted 
by every rule of political deduction. 
It is true that some of us desired to 
make it an issue, but as well have 
tried to interest a small boy in the 
midweek prayer meeting with a three- 
ringed circus putting on a free per- 
formance in town as to interest the 
voters last fall in any economic issue, 
agricultural or otherwise. The vote 
for president of the United States in 
the last election was in no respect a 
vote on the McNary-Haugen Dill. 
There has been no change of attitude 


on the part of the farmers or of the 
country at large on the question of 
farm relief. The need and demand for 


remedial legislation is as insistent to- 
day as it was a year ago. The Farm- 
ers’ Union of America, meeting at 
Jamestown, N. D., on November 17, 

















1928, just eleven days after the elec- 
tion, with 455 accredited delegates in 
attendance, passed the following reso- 
lution: 

“Resolved, That we renew our de- 

Mand for the enactment of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill without compromise 
on the equalizaton feature.” 
The tenth annual meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Meeting at Chicago on December 10, 
1928, with forty state Farm Bureaus of- 
ficially represented, and speaking for 
More than 2,000,000 organized farmers, 
Said: 

“We reiterate the principles for 
which we have striven in the past . 
to require all portions of the crop to 
share in the cost of bringing the crop 
mto the Amercan protective system. 

-. This legislation must be of a na- 
ure which does not subsidize agricul- 
ure.... We have seen nothing up 
to this time which would cause us to 
recede from our former position.” 

And practically every other farm 
organization in the United States, in- 
luding the Corn Belt Committee, 
mites in this endorsement with in- 
easing emphasis. 

It is futile to defer action in the 

























Plows 7,840 acres... 
threshes 270,000 bushels 


see with little repair expense! 


| Edwards Bros., Tulsia, Texas, write: “In 1915 
; we bought a rebuilt OilPull tractor, which in 11 
years has broken 735 acres, plowed 7,840 acres, 


The Rumely Line 
includes Re 
Tractors, 

Job Tractors, Gain 
and Rice Threshers, 


ers, Husker -Shred- 
ders, Alfalfa and 
Clover Hullers, 
Bean and Pea Hull- 
ers, Corn Shellers, 
Silo Fillers, Winch 
Tractors. 


threshed 270,000 bushels, disced 1,900 acres, 
graded 5 miles of road, and has done countless 
other jobs, all with very little repair expense.” 


2 “ “ 


That’s OilPull dependability! Sounds like 
an unusual instance. But it really isn’t. Ten, 
fifteen and eighteen years of dependable, eco- 
nomical service is not uncommon with OilPulls. 
The reasons for OilPull dependability, econ- 
omy and long life may be found in the ideals 
and experience that are behind their design 
and construction. Rumely has specialized on 
power farming machinery for nearly a century. 
Rumely has always built good tractors. And 
today’s OilPulls, more than ever before, give 
the six things that every tractor owner wants: 
1. Most work per day 
2. Most labor saved 
3. Largest fuel savings 
The new OilPulls ... with 30% more power... 
20% more speed ... much lighter weight ... and 
greater ease of handling ... embody many new 
and modern features which assure even finer 
service and still lower operating costs. 


$1095 Cash 


4. Lowest upkeep costs 
5. Fewest layup losses 
6. 10-year life and longer 


F.O.B. Factory 


Terms can be arranged if desired. Mail the 
coupon for complete OilPull literature. Or see 
your Advance-Rumely dealer. Do it now. 
Address, Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc. 
Des Moines, lowa. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


,; ADVANCE-RUMELY 


Power Farming Machinery 


Peoria, Hil. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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yr sae Thresher Co., Inc. 
Dept. BB, La Porte, Ind. 
Serviced through 30 Branches and Warehouses. 


Gentiemen: Please send literature describing the 
Rumely OilPull Tractor. 








hope that the problem will adjust it- 
self. The situation instead of improv- 
ing grows every year more acute 
Competition of foreign agricultural 
products with American agricultural 
products is increasing. World produc- 
tion of foodstuffs and raw materials 
is expanding. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture reports that 
forty-four nations have increased their 
wheat production for 1928 5.4 per cent 
over that of 1927. The Canadian crop 
for 1928 was 45,000,000 bushels more 
than that produced in 1927, and the 
Dominion embraces vast areas of po- 
tential wheat lands yet unutilized. The 
introduction of power machinery in 
Argentina, India, Egypt, Australia, and 
other countries where cheap land and 
cheap labor are competing with the 
American farmer, is being pushed vig- 
orously by American manufacturers 
and is tremendously increasing the 
pressure on the world markets which 
fix the price of wheat in America. In 
Russia especially, one of the greatest 
wheat-growing countries of all time, 
the importation of tractors and com- 
bines manufactured in the United 
States, has made it possible for one 
Russian, working for a pittance, to pro- 
duce as much wheat as 500 men for- 
merly produced with ox teams and 





primitive equipment. Competition is 





growing. The Asiatic coolie, the Rus- 
sian peasant, and the Argentine peon 
are throwing an ever-increasing flood 
of foodstuffs into the markets of the 
world to compete with the American 
farmer; to hammer down the price of 
his products; and to pull his family 
down to their meager standard of liv- 
ing. 

It is to meet this competition, in- 
creasing with each crop season, that 
the farmer asks the enactment of the 
McNary-Haugen bill. American labor 
refuses to compete with the pauper la- 
bor of Europe and Asia; American in- 
dustry refuses to compete with foreign 
industry; and the farmer who is pay- 
ing the increased prices required for 
their protection sees no reason why he 
is not entitled to the same protection 
against the same enemy. To extend 
this protection is the purpose and mis- 
sion of the special session of congress 
soon to be convened. Mr. Hoover has 
assured us that he regards the prob- 
lem as the supreme challenge of his 
administration. It is more than that. 
It is a challenge of the constructive 
statesmanship of the congress and of 
every member, regardless of section or 
party. And it should be approached 
with an open mind and in a spirit of 
broad and earnest cooperation. 

It is difficult to imagine circum- 





stances under which the last six years 
of study and struggle would go for 
naught and the bill which twice has 
been passed by congress be entirely 
discarded, but if Mr. Hoover brings 
forward a measure embodying another 
but equally effective plan, it should 
have universal support. The one de- 
sideratum is that it make the tariff ef- 
fective. In the words of Abraham Lin- 


| coln, we should “Stand with anybody 


that stands right. Stand with him 
while he is right and part with him 
when he goes wrong.” 





The Early Days in 


lowa 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I read the story of “Horse Thief 
Town” with much interest. My father 


used to tell us boys about those early 


days in Iowa history. He settled 
south and due east of Zwingle, Jackson 
county, in 1852. This is ten miles due 
west of Bellevue, lowa. It was still 
frontier country at that time. I was 
very glad to see some of those stories 
of the early history of Iowa in print. 

JUDD McQUEEN. 

Cherokee County, Iowa. 
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Cooperators Balk at Plan 
to “Help” Them 


(Continued from page 8) 
so a gigantic promotional venture such 
as the ill-fated $26,000,000 grain mer- 
ger, 
Marketing Company, can not foist it- 
self upon the farmers in the guise of 
a genuine farmers’ cooperative. 

The cooperatives asked for the sep- 
aration of the twelve federal inter- 
mediate credit, banks from the twelve 
federal land banks (which are now 
operated under the Federal Farm Loan 
Board), the creation of a Federal In- 
termediate Credit Board as a sepa- 
rate and independent body to super- 
vise intermediate credit banks, and the 
appropriation of a $300,000,000 revolv- 
ine fund to be placed at the command 
of the proposed federal intermediate 
credit banks. This sum would be lent 
to cooperatives for the acquisition and 
erection of “processing plants, ware- 
houses and other facilities necessary 
to their successful business opera- 
tions.” 

Among the powers desired to be 
vested in the proposed independent 
Federal Intermediate Credit Board are 
the permission to make more liberal 
loans than are now obtainable, the 
reduction of the minimum time-limit 
on commodity loans which are now 
made by the present federal interme- 
diate credit banks on security of ware- 
house receipts from six months to 
ninety days, the authority to lend to 
cooperative associations money which 
may be advanced to members of co- 


current value of a commodity when it 
is delivered by a cooperator to his 


| 


otherwise known as the Grain | 


| 


pool or marketing organization. The | 
present limit is 75 per cent. Coopera- 


tives generally have found that farm- 
ers are hard pressed for money when 
harvest time comes. Because they can 
get only 75 per cent of the going price 
of their pooled crops at the time they 
are delivered to a cooperative, many 
are kept from becoming members. 
This liberalization is thought by the 
leaders to be an important means of 
increasing membership. 

In general, the testimony to the 
committees has suggested little that is 
new, and much that is old. The equal- 
ization fee stalks the halls of con- 
gress like Banquo’s ghost, but most 
of the advocates of the vetoed McNary- 
Haugen bills have refrained from ap- 
pearing, feeling that President Hoover 
and his administration shouldered the 
farm relief problem, and that it’s now 
up to him and his party to deliver 
what was promised. 
has steadfastly refused to encroach 
upon the rights of congress by sug- 
gesting the kind of a bill that should 
be enacted. However, Chairman Hau- 
gen, who has conferred with Hoover, 





The president | 


expects that when his committee com- 


pletes its bill, 
make suggestions. 

Among the witnesses heard by the 
house and senate committees were 


the president will then | 


Anson Marston, dean of engineering | 
at Iowa State College and president of | 


the Association of Land Grant 
leges, and S. J. Cottington, of Stan- 
hope, Iowa, president of the Iowa 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association 
and chairman of a committee repre- 


Col- | 


senting the farmers’ elevators of the | 


country. Dean Marston urged that the 


proposed Federal Farm Board should | 


have a research bureau to make stud- 
ies of the utilization of farm wastes. 


in view of the results of the election | 


it would be idle to discuss the adop- 
tion of the equalization fee, tho for- 
merly he had been in favor of it, but 
had come to the belief that some oth- 
er means of handling surpluses must 
be devised. He advocated the creation 
of a Federal Farm Board, but thought 
it should work thru an advisory coun- 
cil of farmers. He also urged the re- 
vision of the rural credit system, and, 
in addition, declared that in dealing 
with farm relief, congress should 
raise the tariff on farm products. 


Secretary of Agriculture Hyde | 


wired Haugen from his home in Tren- 
ton, Missouri, that he regretted that 
he could not be in Washington at the 
opening session of the house commit- 
tee, and that he was “faced with the 
necessity 
from home” prior to taking the secre- 
taryship, 
spend a few days at home to straight- 
en out his business affairs before sét- 
tling down at the Department of Ag- 
riculture in Washington. 'He wired 
that, “I shall be glad to appear and 
put at your disposal any and all of 
the data in possession of the De- 
partment of Agriculture.” His offer 
was accepted. 

Senator McNary sees no reason to 
change his statement made to this 
correspondent six weeks ago, namely, 
that the McNary bill, minus the equal- 
ization fee, but with a $300,000,000 re- 
volving fund appropriated from the 
federal treasury substituted in place 
of the fee, will be the nub of the farm 
relief bill passed by congress. 

The practical effect of hearings on 
farm 
many volleys of opinion on the ques- 
tion. 
heard from, the committees will draft 
the bills they had in mind at the out- 
set, and President Hoover then may be 
expected to take an active tho perhaps 
undisclosed part in working out the 
legislation. In other words, members 
of congress, the committees and the 
farm leaders are corralling the herd 
of farm relief plans ,and after the 
gates are shut, the president will then 
hitch together the more practical sug- 


90 per t of the | gestions and harness them with his 
ops to the extent of per cen | oare ‘Senions: Bihehen. 


This will place 
the responsibility on the president, 
which is just exactly the place where 
farm leaders in and out of congress 
want it placed. 





From a Farm Manager 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I dare say if this “Iowa Hired Man 
from Tama County” is as good and 
honest a man as he tries to pretend he 
is by the way he expresses himself in 
his letter, he would not have to work 
for employers that are slow pay or 
who try to cheat and take advantage 
of their help. For good, honest, up- 
right and ambitious men are always 
wanted, and need not put up with the 
kind of employers he speaks about in 
his letter. I will admit there are a few 
months in the winter when even good 
men are out of jobs, but when spring 
opens up a good man always gets a job 
—and a good one. 

I am a man of thirty-five years, and 
have lived on the farm all my life, and 
believe that I have had more experi- 
ence with hired help than most men 
when they reach the age of eighty. A 
brother and I are in partnership, and 
have three to six men on the pay roll 
the year around. I can say that we 
have the first man to fire yet; also 
have the first man to quit on us. 

We have one man who worked seven 
consecutive years, and will work for 
us again the coming season, and other 
men have worked two and three years 
at a time. I am satisfied to say that 
any man who worked once for us, we 
could hire again if he was looking for 
work, 

I will grant this to the laboring 
class for the farming community, there 
are some employers who are unreason- 
able with their hired help, but an hon- 


| est, upright, ambitious man does not 
Mr. Cottington told the committee that | 





have to work for this class of employ- 
ers. Good employers select their help 
three to six months before they need 
them, and if you are a good man, you 
are wanted. 

Now a word to the farmer who has 
to depend on hired help, and complains 
that there are no good men. Consider 
that the hired man is human, the same 
as you are, and enjoys suggesting with 
you how he would like to do your work 
for you. He oftentimes has good ideas, 
which often prove profitable. Talk it 
over with him, and if his ideas are 
good, grant him his way part of the 
time. Of course, bear this in mind— 
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The Time Tried Quack Grass Digger. ..Land Cultivator 
.-- Alfalfa Cultivator ... 100% Seed Bed Maker. 


The Original and without a Successful Imitator 


Such is the record of this wonderful 
machine which has been on the 
market for 18 years. Its many 
patented and exclusive features such 
as flexible frame, properly shaped 
teeth, etc. have always made the 
KOVAR the outstanding cultivating 
machine and quack grass digger of 
the country. 


A Machine for eve 











UFPOSE Any size for horse of tractor power. 
Sold on its merits—every KOVAR is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

‘*Kovar cultivators can also be had still in the famous skid type.” 
Send for literature today. 


Joseph J. Kovar Co. 
OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
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let your hired help suggest to you, but 
never let them dictate to you. for if 
you do, he will not respect you as his 
boss. Right there is where trouble 
will begin. 

Grant him some of his desires. 
not dock him for every hour, half-day 
or day he may ask to have off thruout 
the year, if he is reasonable, and you 
will find he will do your work with 
pleasure and do it right, in place of 
planning all the time how he can kill 
the most time for you, especially when 
you are not in his presence. Compli- 
ment him on his work if it is done 
right and on time. Give him a mild 
reminder if his work does not come 
up to expectations. He does not like 
to hear you speak more kindly to-.your 
dog than you would to him. 

Consider him one of the family. He 
will appreciate it, and soon he will 
consider your interests about the place 
as his interests. Do not work him all 
night; he may have sonie special en- 
gagement to meet. On the other hand, 
the hired man should not have so many 
of these special engagements that he 
can not get up in the morning, or is 
not awake when he is up. 

Our help may stop at six o’clock in 
the summer months, and in plenty of 
time in the spring, fall and winter, 
that everything is finished so there are 
no lanterns used to do the chores in 
the evening. But he must roll out in 
the morning. We and our help have 
our breakfast by five-thirty thru the 
spring, summer and fall months, and 
are on the job immediately thereafter, 
We find an hour in the morning is al- 
most worth two at night. 

Sum it all together; work hand in 
hand. The employer and the hired 
man should both always remember the 
golden rule: “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you,” and 
there will be more satisfaction and less 
trouble on both sides. 

JUST A FAIR MANAGER. 

Sac County, Iowa. 


From an Ex-Hired Man 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The “Twenty-four Ways to Keep a 
Hired Man” written by a sarcastic 
hired hand, printed in March 8 issue, 
prompts me to write. Having worked 
out.more or less from the age of four- 
teen to twenty-six as a hand, I know 
something about the “ups” and 
“downs.” I would not take a good 
deal for the experience I had on dif- 
ferent farms and in the homes. 

What difference did it make if the 
boss used the riding plow while I 
walked. And did I care what the 
boys of the family were doing as I 
was employed to help with the work. 

It did not rile me when the boss 
asked if all the chores were done, 
especially if I could answer positively. 
I know of a case where a hired hand 
woke up one summer night and hap- 





Do 





pened to think that he had not wa- 
tered a team that was tied in the barn. 
Another case where a farmer was 
sowing a large acreage of wheat, sent 
a supposedly responsible hand to the 
field with a load of seed to drill and 
after two days asked the hand if he 
was not about out of seed. He said, 
“No, I have plenty yet.” The boss in- 
vestigated and found that the gauge on 
the drill had slipped or been changed. 
A part of this ground had to be gone 
over again. 

The boss who is successful is the 
one who keeps in touch with his work. 

I have been farming for myself now 
for seventeen years and have hired 
some help and a few of the hands 
did not earn their wages I thought, 
while others would do more and bet- 
ter work for their pay. 

The hand that is willing to forget 
that extra hour spent working in the 
harvest field is the one that will 
make good. 

Some hands are not interested about 
world news, but are more concerned 
about some neighborhood gossip. 

It is beyond me why a married man 
works out after he, seemingly knows 
as much or-more than the boss. Why 
not a hand save his money and after 
a time put his brain, money and 
muscle to work for himself. 

Page County, Iowa. A. READER. 


Taxing the Propertyless 


I have just read “Taxing the Prop- 
ertyless,” by F. B., Keokuk, Iowa. I 
have wondered myself about these 
propertyless ones. We have some here 
in Clay township, Harrison county, 
who when sick call for aid from tne 
county, but drive cars, have radios, 
but never hope to own a farm, pay n0 
tax, some not even a head tax. I think 
this element should be taxed so that 
the ones that own, and those trying 
to get something ahead, should not 
have to bear all this expense, It seems 
to me that this younger generation 
cares not to own a home but only to 
have a good time and spend all as they 
go. J. H. PRATT. 

Harrison County, Iowa. 


The Dilemma 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 





In your editorial page of March 8 j 


issue are two interesting columns, one 
about prunes in which you wart 
about overproduction in the corn belt. 
In the lower right hand column you 
advise increasing our alfalfa acreage 
by 7 or 8 per cent. Now this will meat 


more milk cows to eat this hay and J 


in turn it will mean greater yield in 
the corn crop. Now you can tell us 
how to keep from going the way the 
prunes did and still raise more hay, 
which will mean more milk and evel- 
tually more corn. 


A DALLAS COUNTY FARMER. 
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«. step toward 
FARM RELIEF 


Farm leaders are agreed—farm relief 
must be based on an orderly, marketing of 
crops. More and more grain growers take 
an extra profit of 15, 20, 25c or more, per 
bushel, by storing on the farm. Each year 
thousands equip with Butler Ready-Made 
Farm Storage units—a step ahead of farm 
relief. For all grains, safe, durable, eco- 
nomical protection that improves grades— 
gets the protein and moisture wheat prem- 
jums. Safe for combine wheat or kaffir. 

Made only of prime quality galvanized steel. Unique 
construction secures erry strength per pound of 
steel. Popular 500 and 1 shel sizes so economi- 
cal that investment is sameall more than returned 
first year. Larger sizes in round or rectangular. 
Users report 10 year old Butler 
bins still like new. 

Butler-Dixie 
Farm Elevators 
Beats several hired men 

handling grain. Cuts cost 
way down. Handles in 
and out of storage. Quick 
turning. Airs, cleans and 
conditions all grain. 


Free Booklet 


Write for complete in- 
formation and delivered Je, Offer beat water 
prices. Letusgiveyouthe tank <gieaGe mame” 
name ofour reliable dealer Sold by our reliable 
in your town. dealers. 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING <o- 


Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis 
1212 Eastern Ave. 912 6th SC SE. S. E. 


eUTTLER 


READY-MADE 
FARM ‘STORAGE 


Farm Elevators - Farm Tanks 





Insured 5 years. For 
mearly 30 years the 
standard of quality. 

Rus-Pru f or Rus- 








7 STRATTON 


GASOLINE ENGINE 
Finest Washing Machine Engine! 


The majority of leading washing ma- 


chines advertised in this publication are 
equipped with Briggs & Stratton gas en- 
gines. These washing machine manufac- 
turers ate giving you easy starting 
dependable wom Ry Wo cuimenes Full- 
Power ~~ fe one 2% 


pt an Wine Dept Wii for Pree Booklet. 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
MILWAUKEF WISCONSIN 


7.4 Oi BES 
BALSAM 


A standard veterinary and human 
liniment or blister. Sold only in 
black and white package—a strictly 
American made product. .Make sure 
you ask for and get Caustic Balsam— 
all druggists or direct $2.00. 

LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CoO. 
established 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















TRADE BARK REG, 
U. S. PAT. OFF, 






Price 9c to $1.35. One year guarantee 
Buck ropes, tie chains, big team hitches. 
pena IDEAL HALTER CO., Aurora, Ill. 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car lots. Guaranteed ve and grades 
at right prices. 





ome Hay & Mill Feed Co... Sioux City, lowa 








Land Hunger 
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City Judge Compton. The judge, a big 
man with a poker face, listened to East’s 
statement of what he had found impas- 
sively. At its close he cleared his throat 
and his bifocal glasses. 

“The defendant,” he intoned, ‘‘will be 
bound over to the district court, which 
convenes in March. In the meantime, if 
you wish to go out on bail, it will be 
necessary to furnish bonds for three 
thousand dollars.” 

“Isn’t that high, your honor?’’ Upton 
protested. ‘‘Men get bail on worse charges 
than this right along, for less money.” 

The merest flicker of antagonistic in- 
terest flared in the hard» eyes. The ju- 
dicial lips puckered and the law-inter- 
preting tongue framed terse words: 

“There haye been too many infractions 
of the game law. Our antelope must be 
protected, and the state is determined to 
take drastic measures against all offend- 
ers. Three thousand will be the bond 
required.” 

“Then there’s no chance, 
I'll have to board it out.” 

“The evidence is very incomplete,’’ the 
sheriff observed, ‘“‘taking that into con- 
sideration, couldn’t you be a little easier?” 

Compton turned his cold stare on the 
officer. “You never were much of a 
hand to catch men breaking the game 
law, East. Surely, when someone else 
locates an offender, you’re not going to 
object to our holding him.’’ There was a 
sneer in the judge’s voice. 

East’s head shot-forward belligerently. 
“Between you and me, Compton, I° wish 
to hell you had to live thru a winter like 
some of those homesteaders and little 
ranchers. You’d have more sympathy 


(Continued from page 


your honor. 


for the man who gets up against it and: 


shoots an antelope. All the pronghorns 
that the settlers get won’t amount to a 
fifth of what the law-making sports will 
kill in three days, once the restriction is 
lifted. You haven’t got a shred of evi- 
dence to hold this man on.” 

The judge half rose from his seat. “We 
have the sworn testimony of two well- 
known citizens. Until that testimony is 
either proved false or substantiated in 
court, your friend has the choice of fur- 
nishing bail or languishing behind the 
bars. Lock him up till the bonds are 
forthcoming.”’ 

Outside, they i sa thru the snow 
toward the dingy ‘Jail. 

‘I'm sorry as the devil about this,” 
East growled. “One thing, tho, the jail’s 
well heated, and I’ll do everything I can 
to make it easy for you. Those fellows 
must think they’ve got a means of hang- 
ing this on you, or they wouldn’t push it 
so nasty. There’s a stiff term in the pen 
for you if they get a verdict of guilty. 
Marshall probably thinks that would be 
a good way to buy your ranch cheap.” 


ROM behind the barred windows of the 

jail, Upton watched January’s weary 
succession of winter days. Then Febru- 
came, with blustering, unsettled 
On the first day of March, a 
chinook wind melted the ice from the 
eaves of the building, and as he heard the 
icicles crash on the hard snow beneath 
his window, he felt a quickening desire 
to be free. The ranch was doing as well 
as could be expected. He had word to 
that effect from many messages sent in 
by Preston. Morgan brought some of 
these missives, while a dozen other ranch- 
ers carried an occasional one. But from 
Barbara there was no word. Apparently, 
the breach between them had widened 
into an impassable void with his incar- 
ceration. 

Jack lay partly in a stupor and other 
times in a delirium for two weeks after 
Upton left. Neither Preston nor Billy 
felt that it would be safe to tell him 
what had happened to the young man 
who had befriended him, so he was given 
to understand that Upton had gone into 


Slaton on business that kept him there, 


all the time, but that he would be home 
when spring broke. 

Meanwhile, the subject of oil had be- 
come the foremost topic of conversation. 
There were rumors of a dozen companies 
getting ready to drill. Bailey was busier 
than ever, rushing to each owner of a 
piece of land with the assurances that 
he had their best interests at heart, and 
that he was working solely for the bene- 
fit of the country at large, without any 
thought for himself. 

Upton’s stand on the matter of leasing 
had come to be the platform for those 
individuals who still held out against the 
pool promoters. He was quoted repeated- 
ly, and daily became more widely known. 
The fact that he was being held for kill- 
ing an antelope only gave him added ad- 
vertising. Many of the North-siders held 
it to be anything but a crime, and the 
fact that no evidnece had been found by 
the officers, only made their sympathies 
stronger. Then, too, the matter of his 
refusing to lease to Bailey or sell to 
Marshall was suggested by many as their 
reason for reporting him. Soon the same 
split that had occurred in regard to the 
leases communicated itself to the matter 
of Upton’s guilt. He was the rock around 
which the whole controversy pivoted. 


S FOR Barbara, she had found the 
subjugation of her feeling for him 
to be’ a much harder proposition than 
she had expected. She knew that he was 
a law breaker. There could be no doubt- 





THE 


WAR 


on costs 


Here at Armour and Company we wage a relent- ‘ 
less war on costs. When we buy a hog or a steer 
or a lamb we have no assurance of the price we 
shall receive for it when it is sold. The price we 
pay for the animal is influenced by the price of 
meat on the day we buy it—no matter where or 
how we buy it. The price we get for it is estab- 
lished weeks later by the meat consumer. A lot 
can happen to prices in the meantime. But we 
do know that if we keep our cost of transforming 
animals into marketable foods at the very mini- 
mum, the price will seldom go so low that we must 
take a loss. 

In that respect Armour and Company is in ex- 
actly the position of the farmer. The price of your 
products is determined by what the market will 
pay for them—not on your cost of producing them. 
If you depend on high prices for your profit you 
can’t make a profit very often. Your only assur- 
ance of a profit most of the time—no business 
makes a profit all the time—lies in cutting 
your costs. 

Reducing costs is more than a matter of good 
intention and hard work. It is a science to which 
men devote their lives. The industrial engineer 
studies a manufacturer’s costs and devises methods 
for reducing them. Similarly, the skill and knowl- 
edge of the agriculture engineer are available to 
you through your farm bureau and state agricul- 
tural college. 

One of the greatest interests of Armour and 
Company is the prosperity of agriculture. If by 
word or deed or example it can aid the farmer in 
his battle for better profits and surer ones, that 
support may be depended upon. We know of no 
more certain method to win that battle fhan by 
reducing costs. Much of the success Armour and 
Company has achieved can be attributed to it. 


Folia MOE 


President 
ARMOUR 4x2 COMPANY 














U.S.A. 


We have prepared a book describing the economic and tech- 
nical aspects of the marketing of livestock and meats. We 
will be giad to send it to you free, upon receipt of this coupon, 
with your name and address written on it. Armour and Come 
pany, Dept. FW-4, Chicago, Illinois. 

R.F.D.No. 
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Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all cornérs of the globe. Only history can measure it. 


Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcums, tooth- ‘ 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 


Advertisements are your local yardsticks. They tell of the new and 


the best your. own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


Read the advertisements to know 
what is best and where to buy it/ 
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: Your Race 
Against Planting Time 


VERY hour counts during your race to get the crops 
in on time. Star Shares on your plow, lister or mid- 
dieburster’ will help because Star Shares stay sharp 
longer—saving extra trips to town. Besides, a share 
that stays sharp pulls easiter—turns more furrows in a 
week—saves horseflesh and gas, if you use a tractor. 





Star Shares are shaped and pointed right for quick 


scouring—more time saved. 


Ask your dealer for Star—the Shares with 57 years 
experience behind them. He has Star Shares to fit any 
make of implement. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Carpentersville, Illinois Established 1873 


STAR 


PLOW SHARES 






a 
A 
Wear Longer —~ Scour Easier 
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LOW GOST DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL the new agricultural explosive—comes 150 more sticks to the case—sold thru our dealers or 
direct from our system of shipping stocks located to serve the Middle West. Send for prices of our 


complete line of Blasters’ S:R. Bowen Powder Company, Mason City, la. 


Supplies or name of dealer. 











SOOO OOOOOOOOD 


How one woman made 
$800.00 with $2.80! 


OU can have the story of this 
woman’s success by just mailing 

us a postal card or the coupon below. 

It is entirely free: Thereis no charge 

nor obligation. Act now, the supply 

is limited. 





WALLACES’ FARMER, Dept. C, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please send me this story: 
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ing the sincerity of her uncle’s and Bail- 
ey’s conviction that he had killed an 
antelope. Whatever else they might twist 
to suit their ends, this was a matter con- 
cerning which they were certain. She 
had just finished reading a copy of the 
Slaton Chronicle one evening early in 
March when her uncle came into the 
oom. 

“Every one seems to be interested in 
Mr. Upton’s trial,” she remarked, trying 
to be matter-of-fact. ‘‘There’s certainly 
a let about it in the paper.” 

“Yes,”’ answered her uncle, unctuously, 
“Billy’s popular with the lawless element, 
but after he goes to wearing stripes, their 
enthusiasm will wear down.” 

“It wasn’t hardly the sporting thing 
for you and Ned Bailey to inform on him, 
was it?” she asked next, trembling in 
spite of herself. 

“Why not? How’s the law to be en- 
forced if those who know hesitate to re- 
veal the identity of the offenders?” 

“Yes, but you can’t think it is so very 
bad yourself. Aunt Madge told me before 
this ever came up that, you killed one 
that had been annoying you, only two 
years ago.” 

Marshall gasped uneasily, then caught 
himself. ‘‘Welk—er—that was before the 
matter had been agitated. Nobody thought 
anything of it then.” 

“Lots of people don’t now!” the girl 
retorted, heatedly. ‘I’ve had at least 
five people tell me that they thought he 
had done nothing wrong at all.” 

“T said the lawless ones were for him,”’ 
her uncle repeated irritatingly. 

“And I’ve been hearing that you wanted 
to buy his place, and he wouldn’t sell, and 
that accounts for the informing: ”* the 
girl went on, growing more excited. 

“Nonsense,” blustered Titus. “Don’t 
pay attention to every rumor that you 
hear. It seems strange to me that a nigce 
of mine, whom I’ve loved and cared for 
as if she had been my own, would be so 
willing to listen to outsiders against her 
own flesh and blood. And it surprises 
me that a girl trained in a home like your 
father’s would ever uphold law-breaking 
as you do. I suppose I ought to tell you 
that you may be called upon to attend 
the trial.” 

She shrank 
you mean?” 

Her uncle nodded. She knew he was 
gloating at her predicament, knowing that 
she would not perjure herself, and would 
suffer keenly if it were necessary for her 
to testify against Upton. 

“I can’t! IE won’t!” she protested. 

“You'll probably have to,” he stated 
quietly. ‘“‘They’ll subpoena you, and that’s 
all there is to it.” 

Barbara closed her eyes and pictured 
the coming scene as best she could with 
total inexperience. A crowded court- 
room, lawyers, stenographers, and a for- 
bidding figure in a black gown that rep- 
resented the majesty of the law. And at 
last Billy—in the prisoner’s dock. Billy, 
with his humorous mouth and friendly 
eves. Merciful heavens! She had enough 
to forget without this added pain. 

“Too bad,’”’ her uncle went on, in a tone 
that implied that he did not think it was 
bad at all. “But Bailey thinks they are 
certain to call on you.” 

“Isn't it strange that anyone so pro- 
fuse in his attentions would permit a girl 
to be drawn into so awkward a position?” 
Barbara asked coldly. “I can hardly im- 
agine anyone so ignorant that he would 
not have more tact.” 

Titus looked down his nose. 
his duty to do as he did.” 

“Isn't it wonderful what keen pleasure 
both you and Mr. Bailey get out of so un- 
pleasant a task?’ the girl flashed as she 
left the room. 

(Continued next week) 





back. “As a witness, do 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH MENACE 
The embargo against South American 
meats and the close scrutiny of the car- 
gees of all vessels unloading at ports in 
the United States would appear to be 


more than justified by the recent out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease in Cal- 
ifornia. The following is from the Farm 


and Orchard Magazine of Los Angeles: 

“On January 17, word of the appearance 
of a case of foot-and-mouth disease 
caused some justifiable alarm among live- 
stock interests. The trouble was first 
discovered in a hog-feeding establishment 
near Whittier, Cal., and county, state and 
federal authorities at once took charge. 
The cause was traced to the use of gar- 
bage coming from a ship discharging at 
San Pedro. The entire herd of 3,500 hogs 
was destroyed. 

“Since that time a few cases have ap- 
peared here and there in the same gen- 
eral vicinity, one of them not far from 
Downey, in herds of dairy cattle. Four of 
these herds have been destroyed. The 
latest and it is to be hoped, the last case 
was identified February 16. It is believed 
that the virus causing this disease does 
not live more than twenty-four days, so 
all quarantines will probably be closed 
thirty days from the time of last known 
identification if no new cases are found. 

‘The federal and state authorities unite 
in such instances to stamp out the infec- 
tion and owners of-animals are reim- 
bursed. at meat prices for hogs, and at 
regular dairy cattle prices for the dairy 
cows, the state and federal governments 
each paying half the cost. 

“Foot-and-mouth disease is always 
present in Continental Europe and Cen- 
tral and South America. A number of 














outbreaks have occurred in the United 
States, the first in 1870. There were oth- 
ers in 1880, 1884, 1902, 1908, 1914, all in the 
east and, finally, the California epidemic 
in 1924. The disease appeared in Texas 
about a year and a half ago. The federal 
and state authorities realize its danger 
and the prompt and vigorous action taken 
on the occasion of the newest outbreak 
seems to assure its speedy eradication. 
It is not believed probable that any fur- 
ther trouble from this cause will be ex- 
perienced here. 

“There may be a lesson to be derived 
from the most recent ‘experience with the 
disease. Something, apparently, should 
be done to insure against future trouble 
from the source that -is now suspected 
Passengers unloading at California ports 
are not allowed to bring fruits into the 
country due to the fear that a deadly 
fruit fly may be introduced, and ocean 
travelers have been educated to a reason- 
able view of this precaution. The men- 
ace, it is plain, is not confined to the 
decks of the vessels, being present in the 
holds as well, and greater precaution per- 
haps should be exercised with respect 
to what is discharged from the ‘innards’ 
of the ships. The inspectors, doubtless, 
are ‘very much on the job,’ but maybe 
still more rigid regulations would help. 
One thing is certain—we don’t want any 
more foot-and-mouth epizootics such as 
we experienced in 1924, and almost any 
expense the officials who guard us 
against pests and diseases might be put 
to in keeping them out would seem to be 
justified.” 





PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT PRO- 
LONGS TIMBERS 

Fence posts and other farm 

given preservative treatment will 


timbers 
often 


last five or ten times as long as they 
would untreated. 
Where highly durable woods sucn as 


cedar and oak are still plentiful and 
cheap, preservative treatment may not be 
economical. Generally, however, the use 
of preservatives will save money by great- 
ly increasing the life of the wooed. Pre- 
servatives also make possible the success- 


ful use of home-grown posts of practically 


all kinds of wood. 

With the cooperation of agricultural 
experiment stations, farmers, and indus- 
trial concerns, the forest service has been 
eonducting experiments on preservative 
treatment for several years. Many kinds 
of woods in their natural condition will 
last only two or three years when in 
contact with the ground or in damp 
places. The experiments have demon- 
strated that with proper treatment posts 
or poles of nonendurable wood -can be 
made to last fifteen to thirty years. 

About 135 wood preserving plants in the 
United States now are treating wood by 
the pressure process. Anyone living with- 
in. reach of such a plant would do well to 
consider having his timber treated there 
if satisfactory arrangements can be made, 
says the forest service. The work, how- 
ever, can be done on the farm if desired. 
For home treatment, the use of coal-tar 
creosote with the open tank process is one 
of the best methods recommended by the 
forest service. The posts or other timbers 
are heated for one or more hours in the 
ereosote at a temperature of from 18) 
degrees to 220 degrees F. Then the wood 
and oil are allowed to cool together. The 
heating may be done in the evening, and 
the posts allowed to cool over night. Posts 
should be well seasoned and all bark re- 
moved before treatment. 

Other preservatives, such as. zinc 
chloride or sodium fluoride, have been 
found to give good results under certain 
conditions. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 744-F, ‘“The Pre- 
servative Treatment of Farm Timbers,” 
has just been reissued in revised form by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The bulletin gives detailed sugges- 
tions for prolonging the life of building 
timbers, poles and posts, especiaMy on 
farms at a distance from wood preserving 
plants. Copies may be had, free of charge 
while the supply lasts, by writing to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





NEW LINES FOR OKLAHOMA 
ALFALFA SEED SHORTAGE 


Alfalfa seed production in 1928, esti- 


mated at about 28,000,000 pounds, was 
about 40 per cent smaller than in 1927 
This decrease was due mainly to a 
marked reduction in the yields in Utah 


and Idaho and the falling off in produc- 
tion in some other producing states, in- 
cluding Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

Acreage for seed, taking the country as 
a whole, was as large as the year before, 


altho a greater proportion was cut for 
hay than in 1927, when the record hay 
crop was produced... However, growers 


cut about 13 per cent fewer acres than 
was their first intention. 

Apparently, nearly every known agency, 
-capable of damaging: the crop, came into 
play during the season. Hot, dry winds 
doubtless caused a greater loss of blos- 
soms than usual, and rains which fol- 
lowed brought about poor setting of seed 
pods, then early frosts were unusually 
harmful. Insect pests, .including web 
worms and especially \grasshoppers, took 
heavy toll in certain states. Yields fell off 
sharply. Growers’ reports indicated an 
average of 145 pounds per acre for the 
country as a whole, compared with 205 
pounds last year, 
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RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











Several correspondents have aske@ why 
J don’t write more about the features 
broadcast over the Columbia system. It 
is not because I do not appreciate the fea- 
tures but because it is very hard to pick 
up any of the stations on that system. 
That is to say, it is hard to do so in my 
house. Lots of listeners may write to 
tell me I am all wet, but if they come to 
my house they will be convinced. Please 
eome early to avoid the rush. 

As I write WMAC is broadcasting in 
eonnection with the Columbia system and 

is better than it has been for 
KOIL also broadcasts the popu- 


reception 
weeks. 


lar eastern features and that station, 
which used to be very popular in my fam- 
jly, visits us only now and then for a 
yery short time. The same applies to 
KMOX, St. Louis. This particular part 
of the country is, in the opinion of many 
listeners, not well enough served by the 
Columbia system. Followers of the N. B. 
c. to the exclusion of all other stations 


have now a fine opportunity of heaving 





pricks any way. One at a time, gentie- 
men, please! 

Going back to the Columbia system— 
Ih always noticed that the eastern 
programs are very good in continuity. 
Wh the announcer makes his few re- 


marks they seem to belong in that place 





and don’t seem to have been just dragged 
in. 

Howard Bullock, Mount Vernon, IIlL, 
wrote this week saying that Lew White’s 


recital over N. B. C. chain 


organ Satur- 
day night at seven is one of his favorite 
features. Organ music is absolutely my | 
favorite—over the radio. When a good 
organist plays “‘Roses of Picardy’ I feel 


like slaughtering anyone who makes the 
sound. Mr. Howard states that 
CMC, Havana, Cuba, formerly PWX, has 
been coming in well lately. It can be 
found close to KWKH and CZE, Mexice. 
City. 

Mrs. W. H. Cochran, Gravity, Iowa, has 
been unable to get the Philco Hour lately. 
I, too, have been wondering what had 
become of Jessica Dragonette and her 


slightest 


beautiful Memories. The Philco Hour 
does not appear on the program for WHO 
or WOC and at present I can not say 
where it can be found. Of course, Jessica 


Dragonette is still on the air and is still 
far and away above every other radio 
entertainer—in my epinion. Mrs. Cochran 
expresses the wish that WHO might oper- 
ate on full time. A great many listeners 







































will echo that wish, especially now that 
warm weather is on the way and distance 
will be cut down. 

An interesting feature is broadcast over 
WHO every Friday at 1°25 by Mary 
é summer hostess at Yellowstone 
National park. She appears under the 
auspices of the Northern Pacific Rail- 


way 


talks. 


and gives very interesting travel 

Her talks are unique. yenerally 
when 2 man or woman gives a public talk 
on travel she or he gives one the im- 
pression of trying to sell tickets. Miss 
Marsh has a happy knack of making one 
forget the ticket business while creating 
a desire to see the place she describes. 

At 7:30 tonight the dials were turned 
to WLW, Cincinnati.. In came “Memo- 
ries,” sung as divinely as ever by Jessica 
Dragonette. That young lady reminds 
me of a famous actress who used to say 
her greatest ambition was to be known as 
“Our Mary.” Jessica Dragonette will no 
doubt be just “Our Jessica” to literally 
millions of listeners. The old stager 
sounds just as cheery and competent as 
ever. Colin OfMoore is there, too. It’s 
Just like old times. Don’t forget the time, 
Mrs. Cochran—8:30 Friday evenings from 
WLW. 

The farm and home. hour broadcast 
daily by Montgomery Ward and a speaker 
from Washington is evidently growing in 
Popularity—and perhaps in usefulness. 
For several days I have missed it, having 





U 


been busy, but my wife always gives me a 
report of what is going on! 

Jessica is now singing a beaytiful song. 
It is about a girl who finds her lover 
making violent love to another girl. She 
is heartbroken—in the song of what must 
have been long, long ago. Nowadays 
women shoot or go to court and demand 
heavy damagies. 

The Schrader Town Brass Band is now 
entertaining us from WOC. Radio is good 
tonight, both in quality of reception and 
in quality of music sent out. On my way 
down to WOC from WLW I passed over 
KWKH, paused just long enough to hear 
somebody talking and hurried on. 

My set is certainly full of entertain- 
ment tonight. KMOX is rolling in beau- 
tifully with a waltz that makes my feet 
tingle. My wife will say I am old enough 
to know better. I am, but I don’t. 


from WOAI my happiness would be com- 
plete. 

Tonight there is such wonderful radio 
that I am going fishing. First let me 
tell the man who said I ought to buy a 
decent set that he is an old “curmud- 
geon.”’ Wonderful word that, isn’t it? 
Then let we wish a friendly goodnight to 
every other reader. 





Country Air 


As I write, Aunt Jane is talking about 
flower gardens. Isn’t it fine to inspect 
the perennial border every day now and 
plan where you’ll move things to this 
year? 





The other morning who should come 
hoppity-hoppity over the radio but Chris- 
topher Robin. He arrived over WMAQ 
in the 9:30 children’s program. I wish our 
children’s programs gave us more of 
Christopher Robin, Black Sambo, Peter 
Rabbit or even Mother Goose. These 
characters and hundreds like them are 
universal favorites of whom children nev- 
er tire. It seems a bit foolish to waste 
precious radio moments reading birthday 
names that can mean nothing at all but 
to one child at a time. It is catering to 
a rather dubious human frailty—that pe- 
culiar desire to have one’s name before 
the public. There are such quantities of 
good verse, stories and amusing little 
songs (musically good) written: especially 
for children that could be connected with 
a bit of delightful continuity into com- 
mendabie children’s programs to take the 
place of the silly empty things so often on 
the air. I wish some inspired child lover 
would junk the whole batch of present 
children’s hours and build up some really 
worthy ones. 


25%, Yor 
Te ho ven 
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Certainly, let us hasten to add to our 
store of ‘favorite songs’’ for radio is here 
to stay and if we have a repertoire of 
only twenty-five or thirty tuneful melo- 
dies that we know and enjoy now, think 
how sick we’re going to be of them by 
the time we’ve reached our three-score 
years and ten. The more loves we have 
in music, the more fun we'll get out of ra- 
dio and if we live tu be ninety, who knows 
we may be lapping up the infinite and 
endless musical diet of Beethoven and 
Wagner with the unappeasable appetite of 
a twelve-year-old boy for food. 


The Navy Band concert thru WOW was 
very good Monday morning (N. B. C., 8 a. 
m. central standard time), and I especial- 
ly liked the manner in which it closed. - 
The director gave a resume of the pro- 
gram naming again and briefly describing 
the pieces played. This served to fix the 


If I | 
could get some of that Mexican music | 











name and character of any piece partic- 
ularly pleasing and thus aided in forming 
musical friendships. 





It is a good game of guess who when 
WSUI, WOI and WOW are all broadcast- 
ing at once. Of course, it isn’t so bad to 
-have the WOI markets come in accom- 
panied by ‘“‘Rose in the Bud” from WSUI 
(which for us has the geographical ad- 
vantage). All three of these stations are 
good stations and if one of them could 
be authorized to broadcast around 600 to 
630 kilocycles it might help the present 
interference. 





I have never cared especially for the A. 
and P. Gypsies, feeling that they were 
shamefully overworking their theme song, 
Victor Herbert’s “Gypsy Sweetheart,” but 
this week they were particularly happy 
in their selections. There was Rachman- 
inoff’s “Floods of Spring,” Lincke’s 
“Spring, Beautiful Spring,” a particularly 
well rendered selection from “The Choc- 
olate Soldier,” with ‘““My Hero” to top it 
off, of course, and the song for which I’ve 
been waiting all spring—(Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song” (if Paul Whiteman has 
made a jazz transcription of this piece I 
hope I never find it out), Sindig’s ‘‘Rustle 
of Spring,” ‘““By the Waters of Minneton- 
ka,” and “Just a Wearyin’ for You.” The 
“Spring Song,” “Rustle of Spring,” and 
Rubenstein’s “Melody in F’”’ are some of 
the loveliest spring music written. I hope 
we hear them often in the next few 
weeks. 


SG Sf tA. 





We've got the Bive-hes-hes-heos $ 


My original idea of the blues was that 
of a solemn occasion. But it seems to me 
that an interpretation of modern musical 
blues would be anything but quiet and 
solemn, Something like a ‘‘Danse Maca- 
bre’? where the skeletons emerge from 
their graves at midnight and dance to 
the sound of the fiddle played by Death. 

Those of you who are planning to go on 
the Yellowstone trip this summer should 
tune in on WOC Thursday, April 11, from 
12:50 to 1:05 p. m., when Mary Marsh, 
summer hostess at Yellowstone park, will 
talk. If you’re not going, don’t listen. It 
would just make it all the harder. 








OATS PRODUCTION EXPANDING 


Oats production continues to increase in 
the United States despite the fact that 
the number of horses and mules on the 
country’s farms is declining. That the 
demand for oats has been adversely af- 
fected by the substitution of mechanical 
power for animal labor on farms is indi- 
cated by the post-war trend in oats 
prices. Oats since the war have brought 
prices about on a level with those pre- 
vailing before the war. In comparison 
with the price position of other feed 
grains and most other agricultural com- 
modities, this is an extremely unfavorable 
situation. Farm commodity prices gener- 
ally-have averaged about 40 per cent 
higher since the war than before. 

Why farmers continue to increase both 
the acreage and the production of oats 
despite the low price of the crop is ex- 
plained by the United States Department 
of Agriculture on various grounds. Among 
the principal inducements are the ease of 
growing an oats crop, its value as a small 
grain crop in starting clover in crop ro- 
tations, its comparative freedom from 
crop failures, and its ripening season 
which causes it not to conflict with the 
labor demands of other crops on general 
farms in the middle west. 

How long these advantages will offset 
low prices is problematical. In the sum- 
mer and fall months of 1928 the price of 
oats declined to about 37 cents a bushel. 
The price of oats is influenced in part 
by the number of animals to which it 
must be fed, which number, as already 





225-1b. HOGS 
in § months.- 


You Can Do It! 
Free Book Telis How! 


Thousands of hog men 
are making fine bacon 
hogs (225 Ibs.) in 5 
months, and are thus 
beating their neighbors 
on profits. You can be 

one of them! This 


book tells how—and it’s 


FREE 


This book makes bigger hog profits 
easy. It will open your eyes! 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


! 

165 Broadway, Dept.88 NewYork | 

| Send me free and: postpaid, valuable book | 
| “225-lb. Hogs in 5 months—How to Do It.” | 
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GANE & INGRAM, INC., 43 W.16th Street, 
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or 15 yards. All sizes, colors, varieties. Dandy premi- 

um FREE with each order for two rolls. -NWo money 

necessary. Sent C. O. D."or write today for interest- 

ing literature and get FREE sample. Stauffer Sales 
Service, 51 E. Goepp St,, Dept 7, Bethlehem, Pa. 








indicated, continues to decline. It is in- 
fluenced also by the total production of 
all feed grains, particularly corn, oats, 
and barley. In fact, changes in the pro- 
duction of oats alone seem to have very 
little relation to cats price fluctuations. 





CONTROL MOLES 

fn spring and early summer moles mey 
be a real pest in about the southern third 
of Minnesota, says Maynard S. Johnson, 
of the Minnesota College of Agriculture. 
In their food habits moles are beneficial, 
as they eat very little vegetable food and 
large quantities of white grubs and other 
injurious ground insects; but in lawns 
and gardens the usefulness of moles as 
insect-destroyers does not make up for 
the damage they do by burrowing, and 
throwing up ridges. 

Neither poisons nor ordinary traps are 
useful in destroying moles. Traps made 
especially for moles give the best results. 
The trigger rests on the surface of the 
ground, and the trap is sprung by the 
mols pushing up the soil. 

“When the mole ridges are noticed they 
should be pressed down by stepping along 
them or using a roller,” says Mr. John- 
son. “This prevents the grass from being 
killed by the drying out of the roots, and 
makes it possible to locate new runways. 
The next day if a new runway has been 
made, press down the earth to block the 
runway for about two inches. Set the 
mole trap at this point with the trigger 
snugly against the surface. 

“The trap should “be sprung once or 
twice before it is left set, to make sure 
that the soil is loosened and that there 
are no pebbles in the way. The mole 
passing along the tunnel pushes up the 
earth at the point where the tunnel is 
blocked, springs the trap, and is caught.” 





IMPROVE YOUR AIM 

*‘T see you have a sign in your store, 
‘We Aim To Please,’ remarked the ir- 
ritated customer. 

“Certainly,” replied the proprietor, 
“that is our motto.” 

“Well,” retorted the I. C., “you ought 
to take a little time off for target prac- 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing! table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 149 per cent of pre-war and 100 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
pdint of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city Ihbor are above tre general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In. most cases, the 
failure of these eommodities te advance 
as much as other prodtrets is due to over- 
production. 
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1 
age railroad workman is now getting | 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compar | 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. = 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.54 for hea hogs at 
Chicago next July. July rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $10.19 next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
March 16, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five- 


year average for the correspondmg 
week: Coal and coke 93 per cent, grain 
106 per cent, livestock 78 per cent, lum- 


ber 88 per cent, ore. 112 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 105 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour is are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
i5e, week before 46%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22%c, week before 225c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week, 27%4c, week before 
274%ec; ducks, last week 30e, week before 
30c: fat hens, last week 34c, week before 






































































































































i y = @ 33%c; broilers, last week 34c, week be- 

fz el wc | fore 34c; geese, last week 21c, week be- 

Stl Se fore 2l1c. 

eze| ez2 

2 Sel poe FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

aL] 529 Federal land bank. bonds, due in 1957 

Oe OF Oe a8 but eres in eons tn quoted —o% 

~ . week at 97%. ese bon are par a 
Fisher's index number ...... {| 14 100 | 41 per cent, ‘and the yield to 1957 is 4.60 
CATTLE—At Chicago per cent. 

1,300-pouna fat cattle ....... 165: 95 

1,100-pound fat cattle ....... 172; 101 W. . 

Canners and cutters ........ 180 104 The eek S Markets 

eoders .... +--+ seen een e nnn 178 94 CATTLE 

HOGS—At Chicago oon 

Heavy hogs ...... . St} 6142 bey 

Light hogs ... wig wn <a 5 

4 | ere eee neeanebes 133 145 e 

Sows (rough) 009000000000 130 153 s 

SHEEP—At Chicago § 

ID ..5- santana ea bus inaindind a | 198} $9 

’ Med. and heavy wt. beef 
wae. Lt DES Choice and prime— 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston 169} 98 TAGE WOOT svcscadeasae 13.25 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 100} 62 PA ey DefOTeE .ccccccces 13.50 
GRAIN Cant WOO sackncesnend 12.50 

At Chicago— Week before ..ccccccee 12.75 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ..... ton ae Medium— 

Cats, No: 2 white ....cceces. 102] « 78 Last WEEK ssccececeece 11.62 

Wheat, No. 2 red ...... shar 4a 77 Week before ........../t 12.08 

Wheat, No. 1 northern......} 1 83 Common— 

On lowa Farms— Last week ...sccccceeee 10.33 
OS eR a OT ic iaeeas aene 141 93 I ait = Rvig 1 ery 10.58 
EE rer ee ere een e: “ 4 e 

_ Ps _ (1,100 Ibs. down)— 

MILL-FEEDS — ~ A hesa eelenes 

Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee ast ig aa wish Seca 

Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. nar dion yn op AS ae ee 14.00 

Bran. at Kansas City ....... rong ten ta 12.25 

Shorts, at Kansas City ..... omeet NGPOUE oo cases e ce 12.70 

HAY lommon— 

. : — Bast Week ccccccccacee 10.38 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago . | 119 116 Week before ...ccccees 10.58 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 172 121 Butcher catthk— 

Heifers— 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Last Week ..ccscccccces 40.75 
Butter, at Chicago .. 00. ace. 138 97 Week before ..ccccee- ofl 10.70 
Olover seed, at Toledo ...... 184] 101 Cows— 

Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 80 152 Bast week ..cccccceces 9.00 

Cotton, at New York ........ 154 106 Week before .........- 9.00 

Higgs, at Chicago ....4...... 126 103 Is— 

4 Bast week ..ccccccaces 8.50 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago Week before .......... 8.50 
DS si snaat sue cytapuaanndee Hii) tos | COOners and cutters— 

NN sic 08% e evndewnanccenes ‘+ waq}s120 SBS SRE a nnnrnrvncns 3s 

RIAN soo sua ciin a ie Kis ica ae 19 | stockers ce gy Ee é 

ae ne ee 134; 103 “arth iftenaee ag sieemeaa ae 1.00111.00 

FUTURES—At Chicago Week before ..........jl 34.38}11.12 
Cows and heifers— 

—— oni 9s Last_week kab avkes aca $13 2.08 
tte seeecckecohecm sek ae. “ae EE OR 
a—uaend ccccccccncnceses 134 94 HOGS 
ats— 

DENN éckcsnbsiscesenmaueses’ 95: 99 | Heavy (250 tbs, -up)— of 

MMT 0 400000000s0s 0nseenemas 95. $7 Last week ....ccceces.{t0.92/11.30/91.02 

September .cccccccccccccces 100 94 Week before ..........{12.40/11.62/11.20 
Wheat— Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | 

BERY cccccccccccceccscccccce 101 85 St week .......0..../2E.00}11.38)/11.20 

TU scccvcccccccscescsesecene 107 83 Week before .......... 01.50) 21.75)11.35 

September ccoccccccccccccs 117 91 |}. Light (150-200 Ibs.) — 

Lard— BE WOGK .cscccesecus 10.82/11.30]11.12 
BERG ccccccccecccceseccece ? 05 ee Pere 34.10)14.70)11.30 
SU, canncsns pedhecenmemae 117 106 | Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) { 
September ccccccccccccece 1 106 Lest week ...... eee ee «[20.50/10. 70/10. 70 

Sides— Week before ..... aoe aef10.75/22.25/20.70 
SS BUT CC eee 125 116 Smooth and 
BET oc ctnckan2 ss denanneun me 125 118 heavy packing sows 

(250 Ibs. up)— 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Last week .........0+-/10.42]1055} 9.95 
Goxe, at Connellsville ..... fi 9D) Week before ........../10.62)10. 9.88 
Pig iron, at Birmingham.... Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 

Copper, at New York ...... is Last _week eee erereecceleoese 10.12 9.88 

Crude petroleum, at N. York Week before ......ee+eJe.---/10.50} 9.62 

er eS oak 10.00 9.88 
maa weed — Week before ........-.| 9.88|....-| 9.62 
Yellow pine (southern 
ae. Yo. 2 — boards. SHEEP 

iow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)...} py ne Rag Fn L 
Coment ... SF ...20002000e wcceee Last week oe ie Nae a 15.92 n6.68/16.75 
ee WHC occ ccc cnc fkG.L2/2F. x 
FINANCIAL Lambs, culls and common 

Bank clearings, per capita, Last week ....cecee.../22.62}23.38]/12.12 
outside of New York, Week before ........../12.50)13.50/12.25 
month of February ...e... 236 106 | Yearling wethers, medium 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, to ie 
OF DAW YORK: \.ccsenconevex 196 i79 Last week .......++.0./12.62/13.50/12.50 

Industrial stocks .....sese <a 410 134 Week before ..........{12.62/13.50)12.75 

Railroad stocks .........ee0. 136 106 Ewes, medium to choice— 

Last week .........ee- 9.75/10.12] 9.50 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on Week before .......... 9.68} 9.88] 9.25 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 





classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to ehoice. 






































HAY 
je 
= 18 
~ a 
Ss 
223 
at M fo 
Mixed ciover, No. 1— | 
eRe, RO ce 22.50 
be Ee a See 122.50 
Timothy, No. 1— { 
Re WAG acaceonceccchccs Jee eeel 1.59 
Week before ..cacccceef..-./..--.J21.50 
Alfalfa, choice— { | 
Last week ...ccccoeee + |26.59°|32.25! 
Week before ........../25.25{33.00) 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | | 
Last week ......000.../24.529.25) 
Week before ........../23.50/30.00) 
Alfalfa, standard— | | 
A ra 123.50/25.50} 
Be ee Sa are |22.75 | 26.50 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | | 
SS. re ere |22.00. 21.50 
Week before .......... }22.25/23.25 
Oat straw— | { 
Last week .........508 9.50| 8.25)10.50 
i ee ees 9.50) 9.50(10.50 
GRAIN . 
2.1 § 
a 0 &§ 
A 2 n °o 
1 ea] a 
Ss g = n 
= = cS oa 
Q s) M Q 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
Last week ....| .94 85 .86 
Week before 26 -87 8814) 
Corn, No. 3Y— { 
Last week -|} 92%] .84 85 8514 
Week before ..| .93%] .86 -86%4| .87 
Corn, No. 4Y¥— { 
Last week ....| .89%] .81%/ .82%/ .83% 
Week before ..} .91 -8414) .84%4| .85 
Oats— 
Last week ....] .48%4| .4546| .47%4] .44%4 
Week before ..| .47%] .47 -49%4| .45%4 
Barley— 
Last week .... 62 
Week before ..} .62%| .64 -63%4 
ye— 
Last week ..../1.04 9446! .96 | 
Week before ..}1.09 |1.01 j|1.02 








} 
2.13%]1.01 [1.14 


























Wyeast. == hard oes 
ast wee eocolse 
Week before ../1.25 [1.16%/1.18%/1.16 
FEEDS 
a wa * 
» oe a - 
i} 8) a] 2] 
a} gi fiat ¢ 
z S Ss a = 
= Mia fay o 
Bran— | | | 
Last. week. ... (26.25 23.75 24.00/30.00| 
ee before.. deer ices ae’ ane 
orts— | | | 
Last week... -|96.95/27.75|23 75!34.00) 
Week before. .|27.50/29.00 25.25,36.00| 
Hominy feed— | f } | 
Last week... 132.25 5 32.00! 
Week before. .|32.50).....j.....) 34.00) 
Linseed —_ | | | | | 
oO. J { 
Last. week... 50.5 154.50 | 
Week before. .}57.504.....|/55.30) | 
Cottonseed (41 | 
per cent)— 
Last week....45.00 
Week before po 
ry WOGER Sos iis ont .- -/80.00/67.50 
Week before..j..... 1) eee |80.00/67.50 
Gluten— oe 
BARE WC. .0.clesccebicesehicnds BEPC 41.65 
Week before..|.....}...-«le-.-- beanie \44.66 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 


all other points, car lots. 





woe AND FEEDER S 


iP 


MENTS 


CORN BELT STATES. 
The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 


kets. The figures are furnish 


ed by Leslie 


. Carl, Towa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corres 
week for five-year average, 1923- 


= 
4. 




















REL 
bo &e Ad ri 
ee tals | a3 
.. 5°. Os spe 
ae we | ae Tete 
$ E oy | 38 | gag 
BS {Ps | Be | 488 
Saint cae cenee 48.8[ 76.2[ 63.2| 63.1 
Illinois .....- 74.9| 70.2] 47.4/ 63.6 
Missouri ..... 54.6} 82.5} 76.9} 61.7 
Nebraska ....| 48.6] 49.9] 58.3! 67.2 
MBAS .cccecel 732} 7.1 107.2| 81.8 
Infliana ......) 44.4] 61.7] 65.2) 56.4 
Obie <.5.- . ct 69.51 40.4} 49.2] 44.3 
Total 7 corn | | 
belt states... 57.2 69.1] 71.6] 69.2 








Week ending March 45, 1929, as a per- 
eentage of receipts for the corresponding 
week ending March 16, 1928—Iowa, 101.6 


per cent; [tlinois, 67.1; 
Nebraska, 58.4; Kansas. 
83.6; Ohio, 41.8; 


states, 91.2 per cent. 





Missouri, 
» 124.0; 
total seven corn belt 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 


in ton ots. 





114.7; 
Indiana, 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Live 
fore 3.77. 
week before $12.12. 





—Last: week $13.54, week ‘be- 
Chicago—Last week $12.08, 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston is 50c, 


light native cow hides at Chic 


home grown clover seed at Toled 
and cotton at New York 20.95c. Igqwa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 76%e 
for No. 3 shelled and 74%c for No. 4 
sheHed, new cats 38c, and wheat 964c. 


AZO 


15c, 
oO $17.59, 





Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 100 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 118 per 
cent for fat cattle, 89 per cent for sheep 
and 111 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for ra 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week .for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 












































*HOGS 
3s | 33 
80] SEI o 
BY) a=) w 
@o12o| Sa 
ge} ts} Se 
xo 2 5| Oa 
Kevruary 1 to 109 90 88 
February 98, 93 
February 87; 94 
February 79 98 
March 1 77 102 
Mareh 8 71; 9 
Mareb 15 85) 102 
Mareh 22 90! 100 
February 73| 113 
February *| ia 
February 71| 114 
February 80! 115 
March 1 to 78\ 15 
Mareh 8 85) 116 
March 15 100] 118 
March 22 92) 118 
tSHEEP 
February Ito 7 ...-c..) -88| 104 
February 8 to 1 7U 110| gg 
February 15 to 21. 99; 106, 8% 
February 22 to 2! 84} 106, 
ume tou 133) 9 
reh e 119) 
March 15 to 21. ai 93 Hi 
March 22 to 28. 102| 122; &% 
tLAMBS 
February 1 to 7 ....... 88; 104! 112 
February 8 to 14 ....... 77 «(410| +1 
February 15 to 21 .....e-} 99] 106) 109 
February 22 to 28 .eceeee} 84) 106; 109 
DINSCR 22°OR Fe succnaes 75, 111; 108 
maven. S00 16 cccccccccet 200 119] lll 
MAPCH. 15° OCS. idcacotess 64 93) 111 
March 22 to 28 ..........| 102) 122| 111 








*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 




















} 
1829 | 1928 | 1927 | 1926 

} 
March L 11.25} 11.96 
March 8.1 25 ita 
March 10.95} 11.80 
March 10.90) 11.85 
March 10.80| 11.75 
March 10.95| 11.70 











CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 





1929 { 1928 | 1927 
"944% (1.02%| 7144) .71 
94° | 199% ta | “aa 


794%] 19834] 71 | -71 
10014 


1926 











March 22.......:- 
MarGh Bh.cccaecce 
Maren BB. cissccas 


MATCH -MB. ccccvech Sl 72 72% 
March 27.....c.00) .92%/1.00 -71%4| oe 
March 28.........| .93%6|1.00%4] .721%4| .72% 














ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 February corn at Buenos Aires 
last week for 8544c, week before 85c. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the- third week in 
March were 3,091,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 1,709,000 bushels for the wee 
before and 2,819,000 bushels for the sam 
week last year. Exports of corn the third 
week in March were 838,000 bushels, as, 
compared with 797,000 bushels the week 
before and 478,000: bushels for the same 
week fast year. Exports of oats the third 
week in March were 172,000 bushels, as 
compared with 110,000 bushels for the 
week before and 365,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the-third week in March 
were 11,957,000 pounds, as compared with 
8,984,000 pounds the week before and 12,- 

9,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork the third week in 
March were 3,132,000 pounds, as compared 
with 3,395,000 pounds the week before and 
3,796,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. 


DERRIS-ROOT POISON tS SPEEDY 
AND SAFE 

. One of the deadNest poisons known t? 
Chemistry is also considered one of the 
safest for use as a spray on. frults and 
vegetables for the control of certain in- 
sects. This poison is rotenone, the active 
principle of derris root. Its principal ad- 
vantage for use as an insecticide is its 
chemical instability. According to Japa- 
nese scientists, about two days after 
rotenone has been applied to the plant oF 
fruit it disintegrates antl ceases to be 
poisonous. 

A Japanese chemist isolated roteno 
and gave it its name from the Japanes 
name: for derris. 

Rotenone, according td tests, appea 
to be one of the most poisonous of knov 
materials in its effects on fish. One pat 
of rotenone to 10,000,000 parts watel 
caused the death of fish within twenty 
seven hours, and one part in a milli¢ 
killed fish in less than half an hour. 
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Opp will prove itself. In a windmill 
it may not appear in five years, but 
it will in twenty-five years. Aermotors 
are known for their lasting qualities. 
There are plenty of them which have 
‘been running for twenty-five, thirty and 
3| 113 9% even thirty-five years or more. 
1) 108 The features which have given endur- 
0} 11; i ance to the Aermotors of the past have 
8 115 % been retained in the Auto-Oiled Aer- 
5; 116 @ motor of today. Many years of service, 
2, 11g jm and even lighter running qualities, have 
————= @ been added in the Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
by perfect lubrication. Every bearing and 
4 90 9 the gears are constantly flooded with oil. 
; = When you buy a windmill it is import- 
6 92 | ant that you get one which will give you 
1, 82 M jasting and reliable service. The Auto- 
81 & Qiled Aermotor of today is the perfected 
>| gg product of fifteen years’ experience in 
———= @ making self-oiling windmills. 

The constantly increasing sale of Aer- 
motors is the best evidence of their supe- 
riority. More Aermotors were sold in 1928 
than ever before. Quality considered, you 
pay less for the Aermotor than for any 
other farm.machine. ... For particulars write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


eers, Branch Houses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
nbined. Kansas City Minneapolis 
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SHEPS PLANT SPRAY kills destructive In- 
eects. And through its regular use you can 
control these profit-destroying pests and save 
your flowers and vegetables, 
Don't hesitate to use SHEPS PLANT SPRAY 
in your vegetable garden, for it is guaranteed 
absolutely non-poisonous., It will not harm 
birds, animals, or human beings. Contains 
to‘ the plane fect ‘and helps” prodtce 
e p i an roduce 
healthy, lustrous foliage. me 


SHEPARD LABORATORIES 
Dept. 31 COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
(Note: Weekly programs over K-O-I-L) 


week in 
is com- 
he week 


he same : NON-POISONOUS 













he third 
HI-BRED CORN 


hels, as 
re week 
he same 
he third 
hels, as 
for the 
for the Our new system of picking seed 
ears only from detasseled plants 
Ts produces a vigorous, high yielding, 
— high grade, early maturing corn. 
‘od with OUr customers say these things. 
and 12-@@ Winner of 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928 
= State corn yield test. Make more 
omparedq™ Money. Find out about this Hi-Bred 
fore andi Corn now. 
eek last Hi-Bred Corn is genuine only 
when it comes in our special Hi- 
EEDY Bred sacks with the diamond trade- 
mark as below. 
nown to 
> of the 
ults and 
‘tain in- 
16 active 
zipal ad- : 
Je is its HI-BRED CORN CO. 


= J Grimes, lowa 


plant oF J.J. Newlin, Mgr. R.F. Baker, Asst. 








3s to be 


nD CORN— 
appeatiDIG JOE 100 bushel per acre 
r ELLOW °o™-. Famous for 


big yields and sure 
s watel@maturing. Don’t farm without it. Write 
twent¥us today. Price reasonable. 


—_ “EMGreer Bros. Seed Farms, Coburg, la. 
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OSH- 
= AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“According to the advertise- 
ments the new national air is 
‘Halitosis.’ " 











HOW YOU CAN PICK A HIRED MAN 


A woman advertised for a man td work 
in her garden, and two men applied for 
the job. While she was interviewing 
them, she noticed her mother was making 
signs to her to choose the smaller. 

When the women were alone, the 
daughter said: “Why did you signal me 
to choose the little man, mother? The 
other had a much better face.’’ 

“Face!” exclaimed the other. ‘When 
you pick a man to work in your garden, 
you want to go by his trousers. If they’re 
patched on his knees, you want him; if 
they’re patthed on the seat, you don’t.” 


SHE DOESN’T KNOW YET 

A mother was awakened one morning 
by -her four-year-old daughter who kept 
caHing insistently, “Mommie! Mommie!” 
‘What is it dear?” she asked. ‘“Mom- 
mie, I got to know something.” ‘Go to 
sleep,” said her mother. “It’s much too 
early to wake up.” “But mommie,” per- 
sisted her daughter, “I must know.” 
“Well,” she said at last, “what must you 
know?” ‘Mommie, I must know how 
does a snake sit down?’ 


PRETTY DICKY 
Mistress: ‘‘The master was very happy 
this morning, Jane. He went off to the 
city whistling.” 
Jane: ‘Yes, mum, it was my mistake— 
I made his porridge of birdseed!” 





MANY WIVES WILL RECOGNIZE HIM 


“Has your husband got the flu?” asked 
the caller, as the gent with the grouch 
left the room. 

“No,” sighed the patient wife; “that’s 
just his natural disposition.” 


Father: “Why were you kept in at 
school?” 

Son: “TI didn’t know where the Azores 
were.” 

Father: “In future just remember 
where you put things.” 


HORSE SENSE 
Officious Friend: “Uncle Jim, I’d get 
rid of that mare if I were you: She in- 
terferes pretty bad.” : 
Uncle Jim: “Yeh, she interferes, all 
right; but she don’t interfere with nobody 
but herself.” 


NOW WE NEED BANKERS’ RELIEF 
Tourist: ‘Can you cash this check for 
me?” 


Small Town Banker: “No, we don’t 
carry that much money at the counter, 
but Ill take you over to the filling sta- 
tion and introduce you.” 


“Mother,” asked little Jack, “is it cor- 
rect to say that you ‘water a horse’ when 
he is thirsty?’ 

“Yes, dear,” replied his mother. 

“Well, then,” said Jack, picking up a 
saucer, “I’m going to milk the cat.” 

FAMILY PRIDE 

“Steven, dear,” whispered the burglar’s 
bride as he started on his evening’s work, 
“try to be a little more quiet when you 
come in. tonight.” 

“Soit'nly, kid,” replied the fond hus- 
band. “Did I wake youse up las’ night?’’ 

“No, but you awakened mother. And 
{ don’t want her running up to the peni- 
tentiary and complaining to father that I 
married an amateur.” 


A NICE DISTINCTION 
Sam: “Do yuh refuse to pay me dat 
two dollahs I lent you?” 
Rastus: “Oh, no, sah! Ah don’t refuse, 
Ah jes’ refrains.”’ 





ANYBODY FEEL FLATTERED? 
Bobby: “Daddy! A boy at school told 
me that I looked just like you!” 
The Dad: ‘That so? And what did 
you say?’ 
Bobby: ‘“Nothin’. He was  bigger’n 
me.” 


WITHOUT INFORMATION 


It had always been Sam’s ambition to 
own a fur coat, and after years of skimp- 
ing he had achieved it. On the first day 
of its possession, as he was strutting 
down, the street, a friend approached him. 

“Mo'nin’, Sam,” the friend remarked, 
his teeth chattering from the wintry 
blasts. “Pretty col’ day, ain’t she?” 

Sam lifted his chin haughtily from the 
depths of his huge fur collar. 

“Ah really kain’t tell "bout the weath- 








er,” he replied carelessly. “Ah ain't 
looked at de paper today.”’ 














An Aknost Perfect 
Railway Service Record 


One of the greatest achievements in American 
industry and commerce since the war has been 
the abolition of ‘‘car shortages.’’ 


There are about 2,500,000 freight cars. In 
order to keep commerce moving they must be 
constantly distributed among shippers engaged 
in every kind of business and located in thou- 
sands of communities throughout the country. 


And yet, in 1928 the railways 
furnished 99.97 per cent of the 
freight cars ordered byshippers 
on the days they were wanted 
and during the last five years 
the daily average has been 
99.72 per cent. 


The railways within recent years have made 
records in promptly filling the orders of their 
customers which have never been surpassed by 
the records made by any other American in- 
dustry. 


The remarkable improvement in railway 
freight service effected has been due to (1) bet- 
ter co-operation between shippers and railways 
through the Shippers’ Advisory Boards; (2) the 
investment of about $5,000,000,000 of new cap- 
ital since 1922 in railway facilities; and (3) im- 
portant improvements in methods of operation. 


The maintenance of good service depends 
principally upon adequate railway earnings. 
Railway managements ask the co-operation of 
shippers of all classes in regard to all matters 
affecting the ability of the railways to render 
good service. 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


























LAY DRAIN TILE NOW 


and get increased yields from your 1929 crops. Delay means loss of 
drainage benefits for another year. Be sure to use 


DENISON frocss DRAIN TILE 


The best for over 40 years. Made of hard burned shale clay. En- 
dorsed and used by thousands of farmers, U. 8S. 


Govt., State Agricultural Experiment Stations and 
Drainage Engineers. Sold by your 
local dealer. 


Mason City Brick & Tile Co. 


124 Denison Blidg., Mason City, la. 




















GO ON A RELIABILITY TOUR 


Look through the Want Ads. Wallaces’ Farmer 
classified advertisers are reliable 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, Aprils5,- 1929 
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Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columas. 











| Seta down corr 


RATE 10c PER WORD?3* counted aa past of of the cdvege 
and each initial or fall 
We iatee for a minimum of twe © words. 


* alps aes acne 


as one 


ee oe 

















FARM LANDS 


HELP WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 














Number Insertions 











i“ I ee =: ae 

| 1 2°, 3 4) 8: 
12 . |s rans 20s ss 48018 9.60'$15.60 
3 . 1.30! 2.60] 3.90] 5.20] 10.40] 16.90 
14 1.40 2.80, 4.20| 5.60 1 20) 18.20 
15 1.50' 3.00) 4.50} 6.00] 12.06, 19.50 
16 1.60; 3.20) 4.80 6.40| 12.80} 20.80 
17 1.70| 3.40] 5.10) *6.80) 13.60) 22.10 
18 1.80} 3.60} 5.40| 7.20) 14.40} 23.40 
19 1.90} 3.80} 5.70) 7.60) 15.20) 24.70 
2 2.00\ 4 6.00} 8.00) 16.00) 26.00 
21 2.10! 4.20) 6.30) 8.40] 16.80) 27.30 
22 2.20| 4.40) 6.60] 8.80) 17.60] 28.60 
3 . 2:30| 4.60| 6.90| 9.20! 18.40| 29.90 
24 2.40! 4.80], 7.20) 9.60) 19.20) 31.20 
25 } 2.50! 5.00! 7.50} 10.00] 20.001 32.50 

COMMISSION HOUSES 

FOR VERY HIGHEST PRICES ON YOUR 


early spring chickens ship to George Me- 
Cutcheon & Company, 1132 Fulton St., Chi- 
cago. We pay very highest prices for poul- 
try direct from the farm. Write us for quo- 
tations when you have anything to ship. 
WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 

WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
»roduce markets, alternating daily, furnished 
od Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Capons, chickens, ducks, geese, 
und veal wanted. 


turkeys an € Peete: oan 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
Highest possible prices paid. 


veal, rabbits. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
YOU WANT HIGHEST PRICES AND 
prompt returns; therefore ship your veal, 
poultry, butter and eggs to A. F. Heidke & 
Sons, 845 Fulton Market, Chic ago, If. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
try-veal- i + Furnish coops on request. 
F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890 
JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 726 W. RANDOLPH 
St., Chicago. Ducks,: geese, chickens, tur- 
i honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers want- 
Premiums paid. 


GRAIN 


GRAIN BOCCHT AND SOLD FOR a 


or future delivery on conservative margin 








basis. Members hicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago. 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 
COLLIES 


CLOSING OCT SALE OF COLLIES FROM 

prize winning stock. The kind that brinig 
home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 
panion. Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 
Iowa. me 
PUREBRED PUPS—SHEPHERD. 

Natural heelers. Males, $5.75. Females 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Shipped C. 
North Star Kennels, Springfield, Minnesota, 











~ POLICE. 
, $3.25. 
Oo. D. 





COLLIE PUPS 3 MONTHS OLD. WHITE | 
and sable, $5 and $7.50 each. P. A. Van Zee, 
Chariton, Iowa. 
FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 


IN THE SAN JOAQUI IN V TALLEY OF CALI- 

fornia general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and cities. 
Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs and poul- 
try, yields a good income. A small one-family 
farm, with little hired labor, insures success. 
You can work outdoors all the year. Newcom.- 
ers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no 
land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper, “The Earth,” free for six months. 
C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 910 Railway Exchange. Chicage 
CALIFORNIA INCOME STOCK RANCH, 

5,138 acres title land; 3,000 acres government 
land. Will carry 500 cattle. Price $35,000, or 
$6.81 per acre. For full details, write F. A. 
Williamson Co., Oakland Bank Building, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


COTES TENOR 
ALHERTA IM*ROVED FARMS FOR SALE. 








$20.00 to $50.00 per acre. Reasonable cash 
payments. Stop paying rent and own your 
own home in Alberta. Write for price list. 
Purcell-Cote Co., 800 Lancaster Bldg., Cal- 
gary, Alberta. : 

Se ct ___ IOWA 

FOR SALE—A-1 STOCK FARM AND HOME. 

355 acres in best of corn belt. Plenty plow 
land, plenty pasture, running water; ordinary 


4 miles from Webster City, 
good schools and 
good highways. A 
sold to settle 


farm buildings: 2 
county seat; 7,000 people, 
churches; three railways; 
bargain for some one; must be 





estate. Address or see J. E. Quackenbush, 

Administrator, Webster City, Iowa. _ bell 
7 MINNESOTA 

COME TO MINNES ‘SOT “A- S¥ak¥ AND PROS. 
per. Healtt mate reasonably -priced 





improved or unimproved land , plenty of rain, 


good crops. The greatest dairy state—cream- 
eries everywhere Fine schools, churches, 
neighbors, commut ities. You'll do better 
here. Wonderful k om s for recreation. Send 
now for free book full “ interesting facts. 
Ten Thousand Lakes—Greater Minnesota 
Assn., 1428 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn 





CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 

iw list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
inn. 





“SALE—Sev 
Grant Knopf, 


FOR 
prices. 


eral dairy farms at bargain 
Kenyon, Minn. 











MISSOURI HS ae. 
HIGHWAY, 3 COWS, 2 
12 hogs, 40 poultry, team, 
all tools included; 2 miles village; 60 in cul- 
tivation, no rocks, rich soil; branch watered 
pasture, free range; 125 fruit trees; good $ 
room house, 2 good barns, spring and well 
water; owner called away, possession now, 
only $2,300, $1,000 eash. Free April list. Unit- 


160 ACRES ON 
heifers, 3 calves, 








ed Farm Agency, 828-WF, New York Life 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

NEBRASKA 
16 ACR# RANCH, ROLLING SANDY 
loam, Niobrara on south border. Pepper 


creek on north, 400 acres broke, adequate im- 
provements, fenced, some hog tight, school 
near. Stockmens National Bank, Rushville, 
Neb 





WiSCONSIN 
BOEORAT EO ROR F POOR AND 
FOR SATE—30 ACRE FARM, FOUR AND 

three-fourths miles from Medford, Wis. 4 
acres under plow, all cleaned. 6 room house, 
barns and sheds. $75 per acre. Write Jos. 
Deutsch, 141 He we ell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
FOR SALE 120 ACRE FARM 3 MILES 

from Dousman, Wis. © acres under plow, 2 
aeres oak woods, 38 acres tamarack, remain- 
der pasture. No stones or obnoxious weeds. 


Good buildings and _ fences. ‘rite Jos. 
Deutsch, 141 Hawe ll Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
CHEAP IMPROVED 40, | IMPLEMENTS, 

stock, or without (health). Box No. 42, 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


FARM LANDS—GENERAL 
OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washirigton or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free literature; 
mention state. Byerly, 34 Northern 
Pacifie Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
LAND OPENING 
LAND OPENING— THE GREAT NORTH- 
ern free Zone of Plenty book explains op- 
portunities for settlers in the agricultural 
empire it serves in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 
Special adv antages in new land, rich soil and 
climate. Improved farms or undeveloped land, 
Lowest prices in many years. Write E. C. 
Leedy, Dept. 207, St. Paul, Minn. Low home- 
seekers’ rates. 
HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 
HAY 
ALFALFA FROM PAWSON COUNTY, TY, NE- 
braska. Dairy and feeding alfalfa. Guaran- 
teed weights. Unitorm loading of cars. Per- 
sonal inspection or federal inspection if de- 
sired. Prompt shipment direct from the field 
ag barns. Wire, write or phone for prices. 
. H. Gunn Hay Company, Lexington, Neb. 




















AUTOMOTIVE 
MEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS” AS ATR- 
plane or auto mechanics, after taking train- 
ing in this school. Write for fult information. 
Lincoln Auto and Airplane Schock, 261 Auto- 
motive Bldg., Lincoln. Ne 
SALESMEN 
WANTED—SALESMEN TO. SELL FURN 
ture direct to consumer. Liberal commis- 
sion. No investment réquired. Al photo- 
caphs and sales literature furnished free. 
Write for particulars. Address Consumers 
Service Co., 412 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


BIG OHIO GORPORATION W ANTS COUN- 

ty manager. $50 weekly commission. Earn- 
ings start immediately. Good for $5,000 year- 
ly. We furnish everything, deliver and col- 
lect. Capital or experience unnecessary. Fyr- 
Fyter Co., 1880 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


WANTE D FARMER OR FARMER SON TO 
travel in country and take care of estab- 
lished business. Five good territories open 
in Towa. Selling experience unnecessary. 
Steady work. Good profits. No investment re- 
quired. McConnon & ‘o., Dept. FS3404, 
\inona, Minn. 
MEN WANTED TO CANVASS FARMERS. 
$160 monthly salary and expenses. Write 
4 particulars. A-130, Bigler Co., Springfield, 











LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 0 

BERKSHIRE GILTS, BRED AND OPEN. 
Boars any age. Registered. Cholera immune. 

Rexsonably priced. J. Nickel & Sons, 


Arenzville, Tlinois. 


BROWN SWISS 











AUCTIONEERS * 
200° AUCTION SAYINGS $i. AUCTION, 
methods $1. American Auction College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BANKING 
“OUR BANK—WHAT TT IS AND HOW 16 
Use It,” is a book easily understood. Ex. 
plains the Ph 3 and how to use it to advan. 
tage. Profitable to all the family. Fifty 
cents postpaid. Cashier, Pegples State Bank, 
Rockport, 














BEES 

FIFTEEN SWARMS ITALIAN BEES, GOO 
painted hives, supers with full drawn comb, 
If interested write to Wm. P. Knepper, Cas- 
cade, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—FIFTEEN STANDS Of BEES 
Be, equipment. O. H. Short, Webster City, 
owa. - 











BOOKS 
FOR BOOKS WANTED, WRITE W. F. Zin. 
merman, 341 South Wabash Ave., Chic 
over fifty years a bookseller. 
EXCHANGE 
18-36 HART-PARR TRACTOR, USED ONE 
season, 28 inch Case separator, Minne. 
apolis corn sheller. Will trade for any kind 
of stock. Jack L. Hamp, Granville, Iowa. 

















OILS 
BUY AUTO AND ‘FRACTOR OTL 
specification. Investigate our ielevanal 


discount plan. Greyhound products since 1910 
Agents wanted. nter-State Oil Co. Ine, 
Minneapolis, Minn. ss 





Fonts 


HEDG ALE, CARLOTS. 4H. 
W. Porth & Big Winfield, Kan. 





REGISTERED BROWN SWISS RULL, COM- 
bining type and production. Emery Eigsti, 
Noble, Towa 


HEIFERS, ONE YEAR, AND BULLS ONE 
vyesr old. A. W. Willmann, Hawkeye, Iowa. 

GUERNSEYS ease: 
FOR SALE—GUERNSEY BULE OF MAY 
Rose breeding 4% years old, in pink of 














breeding condition, Frank Bentley, Ames, 
Iowa, 3. 
___ HEREFORDS _ 
NINETY 1 TWO-YEAR-OLD STEERS; 120 120 
yearling steers, 60 steer calves, 120 heifer 
calves, 60 yearling heifers, 50 bred heifers, 
bred cows. Write or wire. C. C. en, 


Keosauqua, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 


WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 
stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 














REMEDIES 
FOR SALE—THE “MAGIC” HOG AND 
poultry remedy. For the diseases of hogs 
and poultry. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Especially good for baby chicks, 











Cora Havelock, lowa. 
TOBA 
Oo 3 UARAN.- 
teed satisfactory: Chewing, 5 lbs. $1.50; 
smoking, 5 bhs. $1. ay when received 
Pipe included. Farmers Union, Paducah, Ky. 
TRACTOR 





FARMALL TRACTOR WITH TWO ROW 
cultivator and two bottom plow, used on 
season, in perfect condition, $775. Elmer Hel. 
land, Thompson, Iowa. 
TRUCK BODIES 

ABINGDON TRUCK BODIES AND WAGON 

boxes. Save money by buying direct from 
manufacturer. 











aT FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR Frei a aid to your station 
hay and prompt returns. Ship to John Dey- a Shomont Farms, or drive-ins mounte ¢ faetacy ~— < charge. 
lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill, Write for esti a new \ - 
Rye straw wanted. < HORSES Coons Manufacturing Co., P< Pn 
FORSALE —50 FARM HORSES, 3 TO 7 
HELP WANTED years old. Scott Evans, Holyoke, Colorado. PATENT ATTORNTYS 
WANTED—GIRL OR WIDOW WITHOUT | _ _ JACKS = PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
children to help with general housework on MAMMOTH JACKS FOR SALE, THREE TO for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 


farm. Wallaces’ Farmer, 





State w ages. Box 41, 
AGENTS WANTED nn 
SEO) DAILY SHOWING NEW LINEN-LIKE 
tablecloth. W ashes like oilcloth. No laun- 


dering. Sample free. Bestever, 682 Irving 
Park Station, ¢ “hicago. seek é 
HUSTLER WITH CAR AND MONEY FOR 


samples make $100.00 and more per week. 
High class article sold on merits and guaran- 
tee. Universal Products Sales Co., Inc., 410 
lowa Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 





good colors and good breed- 


six years old, 
W. Brewer, 


ers. Wilk sell reasonable. J. 

Mexico, Mo. 

3 AND 4 YEAR OLD JACKS, — 
white points. For the two, $350 E. 

Day, Cairo, Mo. 











PERCHERONS 
FOR SALE—TWO COMING 2 YEAR OLD 
Percheron stallions. One black from Lagos, 
the other dark gray from Labrum. W. A. 
Hollowell, Melcher, Towa. 





Gentlemen: 


ate eee times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified paye. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing.... 


I enclose a remittance Of $.u......... cesses 


seoeeeees WOFrdS, tO run 


aeeceansonness 








Write your ad here: 


Houser Brothers, of Polk City, 
“We have been 
The first year we sold eighteen or 





PPPETITTIrrrrerirrreritiii tite seene 


(Minimum charge, $1.20) 


Seed Corn Advertisements Get Results 
Iowa, are more than pleased: 
raising and selling corn for 
twenty orders, and after we began ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer, the orders ran up into the hundreds and 
came almost faster than we could send them out.” 


a number of years. 











structions or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
roceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
atent Attorney, 149-M Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Towa. 


WANT TO BUY 
BAGS tl 
WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 


on or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 
field, Ill. 

















CMA 5 bk i. 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER HAV- 

ing farm for sale. H. E. Busby, Washing- 
ton, Iowa. 





FOX CUBS FE. 
WANTED TO BUY—RED FOX CUBS, AM 
paying top prices, and will pay express. 
Erdahlt Fox Farm, Blue Earth, Minn. 

PIGEONS 
WILL PAY TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY 
cents per dozen delivered to me any time in 
April for your live, old, healthy, common 
barnyard pigeons with full wings. Ship by 
express. Robert E. Cox, 303 West ‘Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, IIL. 


BABY CHICKS 

BETTER BABY CHICKS—Because we have 

been furnishing thousands of customers 
with livable baby chicks for years, we fee! a 
deep responsibility. Our interest does n ot 
stop when your order is filled. We want to do 
everything in our power to have you raisé 
as large a pereentage of the chicks bought 23 
possible. We have, year after year, improved 
our flocks and supervised their matings and 
feeding so that we send out big, rugged 
chicks bred to live. As Mrs. Logan, of La- 
motte, Iowa, says: ‘The chicks I received 
from you last March were wonderfully healthy 
ones, raised nearly all.” As we produce near- 
ly 6,000 baby chicks daily, we are in a posi- 
tion to offer you the following low prices: 
White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $t1 per 
hundred; Barred, White and Silver Wyan- 
dottes, Black Minorcas, Rhode Island Whites. 
$13 per hundred; Black Giants, Brahmas, 
White Minorcas and Buff Leghorns, $16 per 
hundred. Special matings and three-week-old 
chick prices on request. Send only $2 per 
hundred to book order. We will ship C. O. D. 

















Lincolnway Hatchery and Poultry Farm, 


Box W, Dewitt, Iowa. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, April 5, 1929 
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| Our Readers Market 


BABY CHICKS 


ASHTON’S DEPENDABLE BABY CHICKS— 
Our Dependable Chicks are all A. P. A. cer- 
tified in grades “A” or “B”—culled, imspected 
and mated by Judge F. H. Shallabarger. The 
finest you can buy for health, vitality, liva- 
pility, and egg production. Order now to be 
sore of getting these quality chicks when you 
want them. € C. White or Brown Leghorns, 
§.C. Anconas (Sheppard strain), 100 for $11.25; 
#0 for $43.50. S.C. Anconas (Ash strain), S. 
C. Red, Barred Rocks—100 for $13.35; 400 for 
$2. White Rocks, Buff Rocks, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes—100 for $14; 400 for 
$4.50. Silver Laced Wyandottes—100 for $15; 
#6 for $58.50. Heavy mixed—W0 for $11.50; 
fight and heavy mixed—100 for $10.75, Prices 
on “Select B” and “A” grades on request. 
Ask about our ‘guarantee to live! 100 per 
cent live arrival guaranteed. $2 per hundred 
books your order. 25c per hundred discount 
for full cash with order. Free catalog. Sun- 
nyside Hatchery, Dept. 209, West Liberty, Ia. 

















POULTRY 


HATCHING EGGS 


SEEDS AND NURSEP-Y STOCK 





TURKEYS 


K AND HE 
healthy, big boned birds. Bronze, White 
Holland and Bourbon Reds. Hens $7, toms 
$9. B. Miller Poultry Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 


WYNNE’S WINNERS. HANDSOME, BIG- 





ben healthy Bronze turkeys, from 50-lb. 
sire. $5; cents each; ten, $%. Mrs. 
Wynne, Bedford, Iowa. 





PUREBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE TUR- 
key toms, $9; none better. Mrs. Tom Mc- 





Mahon, Moorland, Towa. * 
MISCELLANEOUS 
AMM BRON 'URK 


hens, $10 each. Large Toulouse Geese, hens 
or ganders, $5. White Muscovy drakes, $4 
Cross bred Scotch Collie and Shepherd pup- 
pies, 5 months old. Collie marked, none bet- 








fer, wonderful farm dogs, $10. Mammoth 
clover seed, doubly recleaned, $20 per bush- 
el. Alsyke $20. Oak Lawn Stock and Seed 
Farm, Becker, Minn, 
HATCHING EGGS 
ANCONAS 





WHY DO POULTRY RAISERS ALWAYS 
order Farrow Chix year after year? 

cause they find it profitable. Mrs. Ed Dun- 
jap, Iowa, says that 1,500 Farrow Chix made 
more money for her than anything else raised 
on their 240-acre farm. Mrs. Otto Husett, 
Wisconsin, says that 425 hens from Farrow 
Chix a $5 a month during winter 
months. Mrs. A. E. 

g@d $80 monthl 


Miller, fowa, says she 
avera from 194 pullets from 
Farrow Chix from Dec. 1 to July 1. Carl 
Buergler, Indiana, says he made $154.96 profit 
from 400 Farrow Chix in 30 days, and also 
says that between December 1 and 24, he re- 
ceived 4.758 eggs from Farrow Leghorns and 
got $137.85 clear profit after deducting feed 
costs. J. Ingram, Iflinois, says his Farrow 
Star Mating Whtie “Leghorns gave him 10% 
dozen eggs a day during cold winter days. 
Catalog free. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 
47, Peoria, Illinois. 

PETERS-CERTIFIED CHICKS— GUARAN- 
teed quality. N 





Not like ordinary chicks at 
all—larger, full bodied, brighteyed, vigorous. 
For the fifth year sent with guarantee to live 
covering first two weeks. 
egg-production standards, up to 175 to 200 
eggs per year, determined by the flock aver- 
age of our heavy-laying strains. 
performance, trapnest, pedigreed males used 
are from 200 to 292 egg dams. Customers re- 
port flock averages of 135 to 200 eggs per hen 
per year. Leghorns, Reds, Rocks hite Wy- 
andottes, Orpingtons. Bred early maturing 
and for heavy winter laying. Prices very low 
for such guaranteed quality. Now is the 
time to order for May delivery. Due to de- 
mand, orders must be booked well in advance. 
Catalog free. Thoroughly describes our un- 
usual breeding process and shows reports 
from many customers. Please mention breed 
interested in and we will also send our spe- 
cial bulletin on that breed. Peters-Certified 
Poultry Breeders’ Association. Just address 
Peters Master-Control Farm, Box 264, New- 
ton, Iowa. 

WRITE FOR NEW LOW PRICES ON EX- 
tra hardy Franklin chicks. From selected, 
purebred, farm range, heavy laying flocks. 
Most varieties. B. W. D. germs_ killed new 
improved way. Get new free toa Confi- 
dential prices. Write now. Franklin Hatchery, 
Dept. 64-C, Council Bluffs, Towa. 

724 EGG STRAIN; BARDSLEYS CERTIFIED. 
Pure Barron big type White Leghorns. 10 
to 20 per cent early discount on eggs and 
chicks, prepaid. Also heavy breeds. atalog 
free. Walter Bardsley, Neola, Iowa. 
MATHIS QUALITY CHICKS, HEAVY LAY- 
ers. Leading breeds $7.95 hundred up. 100 
per cent alive. Catalog free. Chicks guar- 
anteed. Mathis Farms, Box 150, Parsons, 
Kansas. 

BABY CHICKS—OUR BOOK TELLS HOW 
to raise them for profit. Plans for housing 
and book free. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 27, La- 
Plata, Mo. 

OVER 4 DIFFERENT BREEDS OF BABY 
chicks, baby ducks, baby turks. Free cat- 
alog. Murray McMurray Hatchery, Box 118, 
Webster City, Iowa. 

BABY CHICKS FROM CULLED FLOCKS. 
Liberal guarantee to live two weeks. Send 
for prices. Wilson Hatchery, Malvern, Iowa. 
ANCONAS 
SHEPPARD STRAIN ANCONA CHICKS, 
from carefully culled flocks, $11 per hun- 
dred, $50 per 500. Mark Shaw, Kellogg, Iowa. 

BUFF CHICKS 
BUFF MINORCAS, 
Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Wyan- 
lottes and Buff geese eggs. Van de Waa 
tric Hatchery, Orange City, Iowa. 
. BUFF LEGHORN CHICKS AND EGGS 
m our finest matings. T. S. Albrecht, 
ne, Iowa. 


oe _____— 


LEGHORNS os 
FOR SALE—CHICKS FROM PEDIGREED 
and trapnested S. C. Light Brown and 
White Leghorns and White Rocks. Special 
ings Write for prices. Elmwood Poultry 
Form, Denver, Towa. 
SMITH’S EGG BRED LEGHORN CHICKS; 
$11 per hundred. Special trapnested Hanson 
t stock. Records as high as_332 eggs, 
per hundred. Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Ia. 
a= ORPINGTONS 
BUFF ORPINGTON BABY CHICKS, $13 PER 
hundred. Bred for egg production. Big 
birds; fine color. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Towa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS ssw 
FISHEL’S STRAIN, WHITE ROCK CHICKS. 
Show winners and real egg layers. Order 
now for spring delivery. Chicks, $12 per hun- 
dred. Special matings, only a few, $16 per 
hundred. Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Towa. 


POULTRY 


DRAKES AND GANDERS 

TWO KIN DRAKES A $2.50. ONE 
Toulouse gander, $5. Charles Eggerth, La- 
kota, Iowa. 



















































BUFF LEGHORNS 





















































































































TURKEYS 

a Witt HOLLAND TOMS, 5 MAMMOTT 
Bronze toms, 3 Bourbon Red toms, extra 
00d stock, $8.75 each. 3 Bourbon Red hens 
7 each. Murray McMurray, Box 308, Web- 
t City, Iowa. 


, 















Sold on guaranteed | 


Record of | 








‘each, postpaid. 


ANCONKX EGESy $100.” MAMMOTH TOU- 


lovse goose eggs, 25c each. Harry Balmer, 
Morroe, Towa. 





HAMBURGS 
SILVER SPANCLED HAMBURG EGGS, 
per 100. Excellent laying strain, none bet- 
ter. Mrs. Geo. Larson, Harlan, Iowa, R. 5. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITE 


R. CR. WHITE BOGS, $1-15, 1G. Ta 
jots of 20 or over $5-100. rs. Peter er, 


Dana, Iowa. 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND WHITE 


‘ eggs $6 per hundred. Foster Wassom, Early, 

owa, 

ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND WHITES, 
$5.50 per oo Mrs. Roy Gordon, Cres- 


ton, Towa, 
ANDOTTES 
i YANDOTTE HA’ 
eggs, a hundred. Elizabeth Johnson, 
Oelwein, Iowa, R. 3. 
REGAL DORCAS WHITE WYANDOTTE 
hatching eggs. State accredited flock. $6 
pr hundred, thirty dozen case $17.50 prepaid. 
rs. Geo. Strahorn, Ackley, Towa. 














BULBS AND PLANTS es 
FROST PROOF, CABBAGE AND BERMUDA 
onion plans. dpen field grown, well-rooted, 
strong. Treated seeds. Cabbage each bunch 
fifty, mossed, labeled with . variety name. 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Copenhagen, Early Dutch, 
Late Dutch, postpaid: 200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2; 2,500, $4.50. Express collect: 
2,500, $2.50. mions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax 
and Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.25; 6,000, $6. Express collect: 6,000, $4.50, 
Full count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for catalog. 
Union Plant. Company, Texarkana, Arkansas. 
CABBAGE PLANTS NOW READY. MY 

frost proof —e plants will head three 
weeks earlier than home grown plants. Va- 
rieties: Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 








DUCKS 
UCK EGGS; PEKIN, J F 
Orpington; 11, $1.75; 25, $3.50 postpaid. H. E. 
Reimers, Wilton Junction, Iowa. 
MAMMOTH WHITE PEKIN DUCK EGGS 
$7 per 100, ee 50. Large stock and good 
layers. Mrs. Clyde Foster, Grinnell, Iowa. 
ROVEN DUCK EGGS FOR SALE. $1 PER 
dozen. Mabel Hinds, Moville, Towa. 
TOULOUSE GEESE 

TOULOUSE GOOSE EGGS, $2 PER SIX, 
postpaid. Old stock. Mrs. Albert Wilson, 
Garrison, Towa, 

















JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 

MARCY STRAIN JERSEY BLACK GIANT 

eggs. Vigorous flock; by sons of 15-Ib. cock 
that won 2nd at Madison Square Garden, $8- 
100; fertility guaranteed. dward Holsteen, 
Morning Sun, Iowa. 

LEGHORN 

LARGER SINGLE COMB WHITE LEG- 
horns. Selected flock bred for high egg 
production, good hatchability, large egg size. 
Pedigreed cockerels_ sired by males from 
dams with official records 274-317 eggs. Pe 











$6 per 100, $16 per case, delivered. 

Polking, Breda, Iowa. 

YOULL LIKE SELECTED, WHITE LEG- 
horn hens, hatching eggs, guaranteed fer- 

tile, $5-195, $15 case. We breed bigger, better 

quality with type 250-325 egg b . Mrs. 

Harry Murdock, Brooks, Iowa. 

BARRON’S SINGLE COMB WHITE LEG- 
horns. Direct from Mrs. Ginn. Eges $5 per 

100 postpaid. $4 at farm. Mrs. C. L. Carter, 

Linden, Towa. 

TANCRED HATCHING EGGS FROM 250- 
332 egg blood. $4 per 100, $13 per case. Fer- 

tility guaranteed. Olive Duke, Sedalia, Mo. 

MINORCAS 

BUFF MINORCAS, SCHMIDT” STRAIN 
from prize winning, heavy laying, culled 

farm flock. Eggs $6-100; postpaid. Mrs. D. 

I. Turner, Eldora, Towa, R. 2. 

LARGE WHITE HATCHING EGGS, FROM. 
my pure bred white Minorcas, $5-100 de- 

livered. Frank Carter, Carbon, Iowa. 























CHICKS AND EGGS 
LEGHORNS 

LLAMSON’ . C. WHIT N 
have won more Blue Ribbons at the Iowa 
State Fair the past 15 years than any other 
strain. Won the Blue from Coast to Coast. 
Great layers. Eggs, $10-100; chicks, $17. 

H. E. Williamson, Batuque, Ta. 





Suc Flat Dutch, Golden Acre and Co- 
penhagen Market. Prices by parcelpost post- 
paid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. xpress: 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. Bermuda onion 
plants same prices as cabbage plants. Roots 
wrapped in moss and shipped promptly. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. P..D. Fulwood, Tifton, 
Georgia. 
100 MASTODON STRAWBERRIES, $2; 100 
Improved Progressive Everbearing, $1; 200 
Senator Dunlap, $1.25; 25 rhcbarb roots, $1; 
100 asparagus roots, $1; 12 two-year Concord 
grapes, $1; 12 two-year assorted currants or 
ooseberries, $1.75; 50 Snyder blackberries, 
1.75; 50 red or black raspberries, $1.75; 12 
Elberta peach, $2.75; 12 plums, $3.50; 12 E rly 
Richmond cherries, $4; 12 apple trees (your 
choice), $3. . two-year, four to five-foot 
trees. Prepaid. Certified stock. Free cata- 
log. Towanna Nurseries, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
FROST PROOF CABBAGE I’LANTS. COP- 
_enhagen Golden Acre and Wakefields. Mil- 
lions immediate 75¢ 








ready shipment, per 
thousand. Cc D. Stokes Plant Co., Fitz- 
gerald, Ga. 





WYCKOFF’S S. C. W. LEGHORNS, LARG- 
_est and best in world. Hens, pullets, weigh 
five pounds. Bred for high egg production. 
Eggs, $10-100; chicks, $20-100. Mrs. Cora 
Hodge, R. 4, Des Moines, Iowa. 





PUREBRED ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORNS. | 


Culled, healthy, farm range. Breeder for 18 
years. Chicks $10-100 at farm, $12 shipped. 
Eggs $15 case. Otto Muller, Griswold, Towa. 
CHICKS—EGGS WHITE LEGHORN HOL- 

lywood strain, $12.50-100; 500-$50; postpaid 
100 per cent live delivery. Eggs, $4-105; 7-200. 
Mrs. Myron Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. _ 
LARGE ENGLISH TOM BARRON WHITE 

Leghorns, 270 to 300 cay strain, eggs and 
chicks. Circular. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, 
Towa. 

Ss. C. BROWN LEGHORN CHICKS 

eggs from our finest matings. T 
brecht, Greene, Iowa. 

MINORCAS 
BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND EGGS; 
large type, bred to lay. Sunrise Hatchery, 
Orange City, Iowa. 
WYANDOTTES °* 
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EVERLAY SINGLE COMB WHITE MIN- 
orca eggs, $5.50-100. G. M. Henry, Chari- 








ton, Iowa. 

ORPINGTONS 
PCREBRED BUFF. ORPINGTON EGGS. 
High producing. Golden buff. Big type; 


$6.50-100 postpaid. 
Iowa. Pe 
EGGS FROM PUREBRED, STAY WHITE 

Orpingtons, $6-108. Myra Noble, New Mar- 
ket, Iowa, R 


Mrs. S. D. Porter, Neola, 








BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS, NICHOLS 
strain. One dollar-fifteen, six dollars per 
hundred. Frank Beach, Dumont, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
ARISTOCRAT BARRED OCK EGGS: 


Flock headed 9 to 11% lb. males, $8- 100, $4.50- 








50; pen $5-15. Infertiles replaced free. Mrs. 
F. W. Friedow, Britt, Iowa. 
HATCHING EGGS FROM BIG BONED, 


prize winning, carefully culled Buff Rocks. 
Range flock $6 hundred, special pen $2.50 per 
15. Carl Woody, Newton, fowa. 3. T. 
FISHEL’S WHITE ROCKS, CULLED FOR 
health and egg production. $4.50 per _hun- 
dred. Prepaid. Franklin J. Majorowiz, Rolfe, 
Iowa, R. 3. 
THOMPSON RINGLET STRAIN; LARGE 
experience; winners; satisfaction. Flock, 
$8, 100; $4, 45; $1.50, 15; pens, $5 and $7.50, 15. 
Mrs. Alvin Windom, Nodaway, Iowa. 
GIANT WHITE ROCKS, WEIGHING 12 LB. 
Halback strain, bred to win, weight, lay 
and pay. Settings $2. 100-$10. Chas. H. Rock- 
hold, Lineville, Iowa. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING FROM THOMP- 
son’s best imperial Ringlet strain of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. G. M. Royer, Kingsley, Ia. 
PARTRIDGE ROCK HATCHING _ EGGS. 
$6.50-100; $1.25-15. Glen Nichols, Morning 
Sun, Iowa. 


BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCK HATCHING 
eggs from healthy heavy layers % per 100, 
postpaid. J. H. Lage, Latimer, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
BUY YOUR EGGS FROM HEAVY LAYING 
strain of R. C. Reds, winners Iowa State 
Poultry show and State Red Club meet Fair- 
field, Iowa, January, 1929; first cockerel color 
special, 2nd and 5th pen, kept State Record 
flock for six years, winning Ist for three 
consecutive years at State Record flock 
show. Cockerels, $3 and $5. Eggs, pen, $5 per 
15; flock, $8 per 100,.One-fourth off after 
April 1. Mrs. S. I. Mealey, Richland, Iowa. 


R. C. RED HATCHING EGGS, FROM 
flock standard bred for vigor, color, size, 
type, eggs. Tompkin Red Wonder strain. 
Hatchability guaranteed. % per 105. Mrs. 
Elmer Severin, Clarence, Towa. 
SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND. REDS, 
dark, heavy layers, headed by choice big- 
bone males of correct type and color, per 
hundred. Mrs. P. O. Stone, Ames, Iowa, R. 3. 






































| VELVET BARLEY. 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, 75c 1,000; 
Bermuda onions, $1; collards, 75c; tomatoes, 
$1; Ruby King pepper, $2; Porto Rico potato 
plants, $2. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
FROST PROOF CABBAGE AND BERMUDA 
onion plants. Prepaid mail, 500-$1; 1,000-$2, 
Expressed, 5,000-$3.75; 10,000-$7.50.. Coleman 
Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
SEND NO MONEY. C. O. D. FROST PROOF 
Te <a e's iene ame 
now ready. ; 3 1,000, $1; 5,000, 
Standard Plant Co., Tifton, | - 
FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS AND 
Bermuda onion plants, 500-65c and post ge; 
1,000-$1 and postage; 5,000-$3.75 and express 
charges. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLAS, ALL COLORS, 
1,600 small bulbs (bulblets) for only $1 post- 
paid. Herfry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
C.0. D. FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS. 
Leading varieties now ready. 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50. Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
50 BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLA BULBS, LARGE 
blooming size, all colors, for only $1 post- 
paid. Henry Field, Shenandoah, fowa. 























SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE CHICKS . 


and eggs from our finest matings. T.>S. 
Albrecht, Greene, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
BUY GRIMM ALFALFA SEED NOW! LY- 


man’s seed traces to orgiinal Grimm stock. 
Hardiest of alfalfas and highest in feeding 
value. Yields for years without replanting. 
Seed scarified to increase germination. Also 
sweet clover and red clover. Order early! 
A Lyman, Introducer, Excelsior, Minn. 
GRIMM ALFALFA, $19.30 PER BU., MON- 
tana grown, in state sealed bags; hardy 
northwestern alfalfa, $10.80; clover, $18, double 











| recleaned; sweet clover, scarified, $3.90; new 


timothy, $2.40; all guaranteed and_ sacked. 
Other farm seeds at low prices. Write for 
samples and circular matter. Frank Sinn, 
Box 404, Clarinda, Iowa. 


“DE KALB SEEDS” ARE THE HIGHEST 
quality farm seeds obtainable. Red clover, 

alsike, Grimm, Cossack and hardy Idaho al- 

falfa, sweet clover, timothy and all other 

farm seeds. Write for samples and prices. 

Pe 3 County Agricultural Association, De 
alb, 


SWEET CLOVER SEED, WHITE FLOWER, 
scarified $5.50 bu; medium red clover seed 
$18 bu.; Dakota No. 12 alfalfa seed $14 bu.; 
Joslin’s yellow dent, 90 day yellow dent, Sil- 
ver King seed corn. Guaranteed satisfactory 
or money refunded. Allen Joslin, Route 3, 
Holstein, Iowa. 
CLOVER—MINNESOTA GROWN ON CLEAN 
farms. Recleaned, free of noxious weeds. 
Medium red, $17.40 bu.; alsike, $21 bu.; Vel- 
vet barley, $1.25 bu.; South Dakota 12 alfalfa, 
$23.40. All sold on 20 days’ approval. In 
business here since 1914. Davis Seed Co., St. 
er, Minn. 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 93% PURE, $10.00 
bushel; sweet clover, 95 per cent pure, $3. 
Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kansas. 
GRIMM ALFALFA SEED, 95 PER CENT 
pure, $15 per bushel. Return seed if unsat- 























isfactory. Ceo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 
a. BARLEY ERE 
VELVET BARLEY, CLEAN, SMOOTH 
bearded, heavy yielder, long straw. The 


coming barley. $1.15 per bushel (recleaned), 
including new 2% bushel bags. Geo. A. 
Thiessen, Gaza, lowa. 
VELVET BARLEY, SMOOTH AWNED, 
does not scratch and irritate, 
common varieties. For prices and circular, 
write, Wm. McArthur, Mason City, Iowa. 
SEND FOR FREE 
sample and price list. Iowa Seed Company, 
Dept. A, East Fourth and Locust Sts., Des 
Moines, Iowa. . 
RECLEANED VELVET BARLEY, BUSHEL 
$1.10, sacks extra, f. o. b. Audubon, Iowa. 
Ernest Mutschall, Route 5. 




















ACCREDITED FLOCK. ROSE COMB RED 

hatchmg eggs to exchange at once for 200 
eggs from other accredited flock. Willis 
Arganbright, Fremont, Iowa. 

GOOD, HEALTHY ROSE COMB RED EGGS, 
$6-105. Lottie Suckow, Unionville, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
HATCHING EGGS PER 100 WHITE WYAN- 
dotte $6. Mammoth Pekin; flock $10; pen 15c 
Mrs. Rex Keck, Laurens, Ia. 

















VELVET BARLEY, HEAVY YIELDER, $1 
bushel. Sacks free. Frank G. Herbers, Man- 
ning, Iowa. 





outvields | 


SEED CORN 

BLACK’S YELLOW DENT IS NOT AN 

accident nor joke. If it had been, I would 
have been out of business years ago. My 
corn is the result of many years of careful 
breeding, study and selection. The increas- 
ing demand for Black’s Yellow Dent proves 
its superiority beyond any question of a 
doubt. Authorities say, “Black’s Yellow Dent 
has added hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the wealth producing power of the state.” 
Thousands of thinking farmers in nineteen 
states and foreign countries are getting a 
share of this profit by planting Black’s Fer: 
low Dent. You can’t afford not to try some 
of my seed. Matures ten days earlier; has 
a stronger shank and stiffer stalk than Reid’s 
Dent. Buy direct from the grower. No 
middle man’s profit. Write a card now— 
today—for free descriptive circular and price 
list. Clyde lack, Dallas Center, Dallas 
County, Iowa. “Twenty years a seed corn 
specialist.” 
IOLEAMING CORN, WIDELY ADAFTED. 

Highest yielding open pollinated corn north- 
central section three years, south-central four 
years, gold medal winner for yield northern 
section, lowa state yield test. Unusual qual- 
ity, often overweight, two to five per cent 
drier than most adapted varieties. Seed guar- 
anteed satisfactory, $5 bu. Paul Smith, Cen- 
ter Junction, Eastern Iowa; Stuart Smith, 
Granville, Northwest Iowa. 


PFISTER’S KRUG SEED CORN, HIGHEST 
yielding open pollinated corn for south half 
of Iowa and central half of Illinois as proven 
by state and county yield tests. Field 
picked, racked and furnace dried; _ tipped, 
butted, shelled, graded and bagged. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory to purchaser; re per bushel. 
Lester Pfister, El Paso, Illinois. 
HI-BRED CORN COSTS NO MORE TO 
seed an acre than oats. It is higher priced 
than other seed corn but it returns on t 
average more than 100 per cent on the in- 
vestment. Write for prices to Hi-Bred Corn 
o., Grimes, Iowa. 

















| BORDEAUX’S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN. 


Why not plant the best? Highest yielding 


| open-pollinated corn in south-central section 


of 1928 Iowa state yield test. Seed guaran- 
teed in everyway . $4.50 bushel, shelled. Bags 
free. Henry Bordeaux, Adel, Iowa. 


REID’S YELLOW DENT. PROVEN A HIGH 








yielder in state and county tests. Sack 
| picked early. Rack dried. Shelled, graded 
and bagged. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
$4 per bushel; $3.75 in 5 bushel lots. Henry 
Birkeland, Nevada, Iowa. 

SEED CORN—GROWN HERE, 75 MILES 


north of Iowa line. Improved Minnesota 13, 
Golden_ Jewel and Early Murdock, yellow; 
Silver King, white. All $3 bu. Shelled, graded, 
bagged. On approval. Davis Seed Co., St. 
Peter, Minn. 
REID’S IMPROVED YELLOW DENT. HIGH 

yielder. Germination 98 per cent, $3 per 
bushel. Show quality $5. For southern Iowa 
and Missouri. Also Utility yellow, disease 
free (nearly) for Iowa and Missouri, $3. Bert 
E. McMillan, Blanchard, Iowa, R. 2. 








BULBS AND PLANTS - 





HIGH GRADE PLANTS, CAREFULLY 
packed, large, well rooted, open field 
grown, leading varieties. Cabbage, 75c, 1,000; 


tomato, $1; Bermuda onion, $1, and Porto 
Rico sweet potato, $2, 1,000. Acme Plant Co., 
Quitman, Ga. 








IMPROVED REIDS, SMOOTH REIDS AND 
Krugs rack dried ear corn. Test 9%. $3 
per bushel. Freight paid. Carl Blom, Delta, Ia. 


ADDITIONAL WANT ADS ON NEXT 
PAGE 
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Our Readers Market 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
SEED CORN 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN GROW- 
ing, cleaning and handling same. Eight 
varieties; furnace dried; germination 95 _ 
cent or better. Satisfaction guaranteed. $3 bu. 
Catalog free. Oaklawn Seed Farm, Chatham, 
Illinois. 
HIGH YIELDING REID’S YELLOW DENT, 
matures 110 days; also 90-Day Yellow Dent, 
early picked, fire dried, tests 98 per cent, 
shelled, graded, sacked, $4 bu. lot .50 five- 
bu. lot. Satisfaction guaranteed. Budd Watt, 
Holstein, Towa. 
HI-BRED FOR NORTHERN IOWA. MY 
corn last year was outstandingly the high- 
est yielding yellow corn in the northern sec- 
tion of the Iowa Corn Yield Test. Write for 
prices to Harry Turner, Paton, Iowa. 
REIDS YELLOW DENT, SILVERMINE, 
Krug; disease tested six years; sack picked; 
shelled and graded, germination 98 per cent, 
$3.50. Quality and germination guaranteed. 
De Wall Seed Co., Dept. W, Gibson City, IIL 
SEED CORN, COLUMBIANA QUALITY. 12 
varieties. Purebred. ested for 100 per 
cent vigorous germination and freedom from 
disease. Write for circular. Columbiana Seed 
Co., Eldred, Il. 
BIG YIELDING EARLY MATURITY, YEL- 
low dent and white, also some medium late, 
high test, shelled, graded, germination 94 to 
100. $2 and $2.50 per bushel. Charles Roth, 
Jesup, Iowa. 
YELLOW SEED CORN, SHELLED AND 
graded; Krug, $3.50; Hybrid, $5. Hybrid 
yielded 84.89 bushels per acre in Iowa yield 
test. Send for leaflet giving history of Krug 
corn. Roy Wood, Moorhead, Iowa. 
{IOLEAMING SEED CORN, EARLY PICKED 
and dried, germination test 98 to $3.50 per 
bushel. Purity guaranteed, well adapted for 
north central Iowa. L. N. Laursen, Humboldt, 
Towa. 
FOR SALE—ORIGER’S PROLIFIC SEED 
corn, produces as high as five and six ears 
per seed, not reducing size of ear. More 
information on request. Origer & Son, Stu- 
art, Iowa. 
IOLEAMING SEED CORN A CONSISTENT 
winner in state yield contest six years in 
north three-fourths Iowa; 10 to 14 days earli- 
er than Reid’s. Germination and purity guar- 
anted; $3. Clint Dice, West Liberty, lowa. 
SEED CORN—KRUG’S YELLOW VICTOR, 
1928 crop; ear test 98 per cent or better; 
shelled and graded; $4 bushel, bags free. 
Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 
STEEN’S YELLOW DENT BOTH YIELDS 


















































and matures. Early picked, rapid dried; 
strong vitality; near disease free seed. Geo. 
Steen. West Liberty, Iowa. 

EARLY REID’S AND EARLY YELLOW 
Dent seed corn $3.50 bushel, shelled and 
graded. Choice Manchu soybeans, $2.25 
bushel. Alvin Sowers, Story City, Iowa. 





KRUG—YOU NEED GOOD SEED CORN. 
Send for our booklet and learn how we 
produce seed that satisfies. Morgan Bros., 
Galva, T 
KRUG 
treated seed. 
graded, sacks free, $3 bu. R. C. 
Wenona, II. 
FOR SALE—GOLDEN KING SEED CORN. 
Five year winner Northern Section Iowa 
corn yield test for yield and maturity. Write 
Wm. McArthur, Mason City, Iowa. 
HI-BRED SEED CORN—BEST BY YIELD 
test, 1925-1926-1927-1928. Write for price-list. 
J. Newlin, Grimes, Towa. 
HI-BRED CORN IS STIFFER STALKED 
than Reid corn. Write for prices to R. F. 
Baker, Grimes, Towa. 


SEED POTATOES 
SEED POTATOES, IRISH COBBLER, EX. 





SILVER MINE, FROM DISEASE 
Rack dried, 98 test, shelled, 
McCollem, 

















tra early, heavy yielding, nice cooking, 
white potato, $1 per bushel in 2 bushel lots 
or over. rder from this ad. Guy Anderson, 


Ogdensburg, Wis. 
ECE: RT Oe eR 
MANCHU SOYBEANS, RECLEANED. GER- 
mination test, 99 per cent; $2 per bu. Fred 
Bonnesen, Kimballton, Iowa. (ie 
SOY BEANS—PEKING, $2.80; BLACK EYE- 
Brow, $2.50 per bu., bags free. Ask for 
samples. Russell S. Davis, Clayton, Il. 
eee Ok... 
HOMEGROWN SCARIFIED GRUNDY 
county white sweet clover. Purity 99% per 
cent, germination 98 per cent. Guaranteed 
weed free; $5.50 per bushel. Bags 40c. A. § 
Beary, Albion, Towa, ie Rania 
SWE CLOVER, WHITE BLOSSOM. 
Secarified, 6c; free sample. Chris Johnson, 
Timber Lake, S. D. 





















USE TANDEM HITCHES 
Wideawake farmers are rapidly learn- 








ing the merits of larger teams and tandem 
hitches, and before many years a farmer 
who uses five or six horses abreast to a 
gang plow will be considered by his 
neighbors as guilty of cruelty to animals. 
\1n implement is underpowered unless the 


team can walk right along hour after hour 
without having to stop to cool off. Free 
circulars and advice on how to hitch many 
different types of large teams can be 
secured free from the Horse Association 
of American, Union Stockyards, Chicago, 
Ii.—I. W. D. 





SCANDAL 
The emigrant was buying his ticket at 
the shipping office. 
“And what about your trunk?” de- 


manded the clerk. 

“For what would I be wantin’ a trunk,” 
asked the bewildered emigrant. 

“To put your clothes in, 
replied the clerk. 

“What!” 
grant, 


of course,” 


cried the scandalized 
“and me go naked?” 


emi- 





| 
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Fresh From the Country 














1OWA 

Eastern—Jones County, March 30—Fine 
weather the past week. Ground in fine 
shape for seeding, which has just begun. 
Some sod being plowed the past week. 
Bad holes in the road have been improved 
by the dry weather the past ten days. 
Clover not damaged in this section. 
Spring pig crop light here as yet. A few 
spring lambs to be seen in small flocks. 
No complaint about seed corn, which 
seems to be plentiful. All livestock 
healthy except some mange in last fall 
shotes.—Duane Rigby. 

Centrat—Grundy County, March 29—The 
weather has been ideal all week so far 
and snow is all gone. King drags have 
been used freely and roads are in fair 
shape except an occasional wet spot 
which seems bottomless. School started 
regular sessions again, but mail carriers 
still have some difficulty in making 
routes. Rabbits raised havoc with young 
trees and berry bushes. Grass is getting 
green and willows and maples are show- 
ing some life. Some farmers’ report lots 
of pigs and boast of good luck. Lots of 
complaint of small grain failing to sprout 
in testing. A few have already started to 
disk stalks, but ground seems moist yet. 
Stock cattle mostly healthy and a bigi de- 
mand. Some selling for 12 cents for May 
delivery. Feed seems to hold out well. 
Some fencing being done with steel posts. 
Some oats going to market at 43 cents, 
No corn selling now. Farm help plentiful. 
—Gustav Treimer. 

Southeastern—Lee County, March 29— 
Pruning of grapes and orchards done. 
Spraying should be done but rains keep 
the ground too soft to get spraying ma- 
chines in the orchards. Calves, little pigs 
and lambs everywhere, about as usual 
for spring. Some losses. Clover and al- 
falfa are better than had been expected 
they could be after forty days of ice. Dry 
slopes have been planted to potatoes this 
past week. Grass is green; yards raked. 
Little blue sillia and snow drops in bloom. 


Central—Johnson County, March 29— 
Not much oats sown at this date, as the 
ground is very wet in places, but quite a 
few are disking corn stalks. There will 
be about the same acreage of oats and 
corn put in this spring. 
has been Warm and plenty of sunshine 
during the past two weeks, but it has not 
been warm enough to take the frost out 
of the ground in the low places. Several 
of the side roads have large seep holes in 


them, making them impassable. Not 
many potatoes planted yet.—Russel F. 
Eden. 


South-Central—Madison County, March 
29—Weather has been fine the past week. 
The roads are getting good, only a few 
bad mudholes remaining. Fall wheat looks 
fine. Farmers.are plowing sod. Some are 
getting ready to sow oats, while others 
are busy gathering corn. Grass is grow- 
ing fast. There are a good many cattle 
yet on feed: lots of young lambs, some 
ealves and pigs. Corn is selling from 80 
cents to $1, hogs around $11.25, eggs 22 
cents, chickens 22 cents, cream 44 cents. 
—C. J. Young. 

Southeastern — Washington County, 
March 29—Spring! work in the fields has 
begun. The ground is in good condition. 
Oat sowing is under way. New clover 
seems to have come thru the winter well. 
This neighborhood has been fortunate in 
the matter of high water. Much farm 
produce being marketed. Eggs 21 cents, 
cream 47 cents. Health of community 
good.—J. J. McConnell. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, March 29 
—Winter went in a hurry. Snow all gone. 
Roads are improving. Same farmers are 
sowing oats. Everyone will be at it the 
first of the week. Soil in good shape. 
Good weather for young pigs and chick- 
ens.—E. A. McMillin. 

Southern—Davis County, March 29> 
Oats and barley sowing in full blast this 
week. Most of ground working good and 
grain going in in good shape. A good 
acreage of both will be sown. Barley is 
a new crop for this county. Stock coming 
out of winter quarters in good shape. 
Heavy loss in spring lamb crop reported. 
Not as many pigs yet as usual. Stock of 
all kinds selling well at most all farm 
sales. Local market for eggs 21 cents, 
butterfat 46 cents, good corn 90 cents to 
$1. A few potatoes planted and some 
garden made.—W. H. Kline. 

Southern—Marion County, March 28— 
We are having fine, clear weather, with 
temperatures of 50 to 71 degrees nearly 
every day. Spring work has begun in 
earnest. Several men are breaking blue 
grass sod. Oats and spring wheat seeding 
has begun, tho fields are a little heavy. 
Local grain prices are: Corn 71 to 73 
cents, oats 37 cents, cream 45 cents, eggs 
24 cents, hens 16 to 23 cents, springs 20 to 
26 cents.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, March 26 
—Snow has all disappeared and some have 
started disking. More will be in the fields 
after a week if the weather permits. More 
oats will be sown this year, after the bar- 
ley of last year was of such a poor féed- 
ing quality. There are quite a few little 
pigs. No hog sickness. Hogs are steady. 


The weather | 








Chickens seem to think spring has come 
to stay, the way they are shelling out the 
eggs. Hatcheries are filled to capacity. 


| A good rain would be appreciated, as 


mos _—— are empty.—Mrs. Geo. Van 
Roékel. 

Central—Story County, March 26—Snow 
is about gone. Moving is mostly done, 
except for last things. Roads in many 
places have been almost bottomless and 
have hindered moving and all other sorts 
of business. Some husking. being done in 
the mud. Hay scarce and high. Little 
pigs are arriving and having a hard time 
to make a living. Fred Cooper, champion 
hog raiser, puts warm bricks in a barrel, 
with straw on top, and puts the new pigs 
on the straw until they are warm and 
want to eat. Then he has a creep ar- 
ranged so they can get warm at the 
brooder stove. Many hogs are being mar- 
keted, on account of good prices. Hogs 
$10.70, ear corn 75 cents, oats 39% cents, 
sweet cream 51 cents, sour 48 cents, eggs 
20 to 25 cents to farmers, and Sell 5 cents 
higher. Farmers fanning and treating 
oats for smut, according to advice from 
Iowa State College.—Mrs. B. O. Robinson. 


ILLINOIS 

Centrat—Macoupin County, March 27— 
No oats sowed. Big rain Monday after- 
noon. Another week before farmers can 
get into fields. Clover has come thru the 
winter in fine shape. Pastures look like 
they would be earlier this spring. Not as 
many sows this year as last. Nota big 
per cent of pigs saved. Some have al- 
most lost out. We have better than seven 
and one-half pigs per sow on an average. 
A few-cattle are being fed, mostly for 
late summer market. Cattle are yearlings 
and handy weight type. Wheat looks 
fine.—C. M. Bdwards. 

Northern—Kane County, March 29— 
Farmer bank loans well liquidated in re- 
cent months. Amount of past year’s crops 
on hand about average. Hogs sold out 
closer than usual, but more cattle held 
back for finish. Seed grains are plenti- 
ful and of good quality. Barley continues 
to gain in replacing oats crop. Weather 
has been very favorable for early pigs but 
crop will be later than usual. Dairy farm- 
ers continue to lead in net profits from 
vearly operations, but are closely followed 
by hog feeders.—Ivan Grimwood. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, March 28— 
We are having real spring. Some are 
done sowing oats and others are not 
started. Wheat looks fine; pastures are 
green and will soon do to turn on. Not 
much clover left this year. Feed is pten- 
tiful. Corn 78 cents, oats 40 cents, chick- 
ens 27 cents; eggs 24 cents, cream 46 
cents.—Elmer Varner. 

Central—Shelby County, March 28—Very 
small per cent of the oats will be sown 
now in March. Showers have been com- 
ing’ too regularly for ground to dry. 
Young clover and wheat came thru the 
winter in nice shape. ‘There does not 
seem to be so large an acreage of clover 
over the country. Soybeans have re- 
placed clover to some extent, especially 
on the lighter soils—S. M. Harper. 


NEBRASKA 
Central—Merrick and Hall Counties, 
Mareh 28—During the first part of March 
the weather was cold and windy. The 
melting of the snow made the roads quite 
rough and muddy and it was bad to haul 
grain and hay to market and for travel- 
ing. Some of the bridges were washed 
out by the breaking up of the ice and 
high water in the Platte river. Early gar- 
den work is being done. Very little of the 
winter wheat crop was winter killed and 
the rest -of the crops are doing nicely) 
Farmers are getting ready for spring 

work.—George E. Martin. 
Southeastern—Otoe County, March 2%— 
We have been having nice weather but 
it is quite cool again. Farmers have 
started farming in a light form. Some 


fields of corn are not yet husked. Stock 
is looking fine. Hay somewhat scarce 
and prices good. Markets steady. Wheat 


$1.08, corn 70 to 72 cents, oats 40 cents, 
cream 48 cents, e@gs 22 to 24 cents. Stock 
hogs and cattle selling high. Potatoes 
are plentiful.—L. D. McKay. 


»MLSSOURI 

Central—Moniteau County, March 28— 
Spring work greatly retarded by rain on 
the 25th and following cool, cloudy weath- 
er. Few oats are sowed. Practically no 
gardens or potatoes planted. Wheat is 
coming in fine shape. Farm sales over; 
no sale or change of land in immediate 
neighborhood. Potatoes plentiful and sell 


around 65 cents per bushel. Local mar- 
kets: Tankage $4, linseed meal $3.60, 
hens 23 cents, oats 62 cents. Early seed- 


ing! of clover coming along in fine shape. 
No cattle on feed.—Reader. 
Northwestern—Andrew County, March 
2—Spring is here and farm work has 
started. Some little wheat is being plant- 
ed and a few oats sown. A few gardens 
are being made and some early potatoes 
planted. Grass and wheat are greening 
up. No wheat was winter killed. The 
ground is full of moisture and most too 
wet to work good yet. Plenty of roughage 
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and some will be left. Most all stock 
came thru the winter in fine shape. Aj 
kinds of stock higher than last spring, 
Cream 48 cents, hens 21 cents, eggs 3 
cents. Work has started on highway No, 
71 and it will be paved this summer.-_y, 
W. Griggs. 

Central—Pettis County, March 29. 
Many fields too wet for sowing oats, but 
where conditions are favorable sowing igs 
being pushed. Warm days a week ago 
gave grass and wheat a wonderful start. 
Pastures are furnishing full feed for sheep 
and where pastures have not been abused 
there is good grazing for all other live. 
stock.—W. D. Wade. 


MINNESOTA 

Central—Renville County, March 27~ 
Winter and snow gone. Severest winter 
for many years. Frost not out yet; fields 
too wet-to seed. Will be dry enough by 
April 1 if no more rain or snow. Roads 
fair to good. Never impassable for cars 
at any time when snow melted and after 
it melted. All livestock wintered well, 
Feed plentiful. Spring pigs coming with 
big litters. Looks as if we will have 
more pigs than last’ year. Fall pigs com- 
mencing to go to market. Land O’ Lakes 
creamery paid 57 cents for February; 
éges 25 cents at cash market; hatcheries 
pay more. Few farms sold the past fall 
and winter. Prices range from $75 to $140 
per acre. Very few farm auctions this 
spring.—F. E. Knock. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Central—Jerauld County, March 29~— 
We have had a hard winter here, so much 
snow, aud now we have mud. No field 
work done yet. Corn scarce. Not many 
pigs yet. I have fifty-five with seven 
sows and ten sows to start to farrow 
April 10. Cream 48 cents, eggs 22 cents 
cash, 24 cents trade. Have only used my 
auto four times since January 27 because 
of roads, which still are very bad.—B, 
Nollisch. 








THREE ESSENTIALS FOR VENTI- 
LATION 

For satisfactory and efficient ventila- 
tion of farm buildings, three important 
points must not be overlooked, declared 
J. L. Strahan, ventilation engineer, in a 
recent talk at Iowa State College. 

First, it is essential that the barn be 
well built and the walls reasonably tight. 
The flow of incoming and outgoing air 
can not be kept under control in a barn 
which is drafty and full of cracks. 

The second essential is that the barn 
be kept filled with cows. If the ventila- 
tion system is designed for twenty-five 
cows and only fifteen are kept in the 
barn, the smaller number will very likely 
be unable to heat the air around them to 
an optimum temperature. A herd of 
thirty cows, he said, supplies enough 
units of heat energy to heat an ordinary 
five-room house. 

As the third item of importance, Mr. 
Strahan pointed out that the ventilation 
system must be complete to do satisfac- 
tory work.. A recent survey in one of the 
leading dairy states revealed that only 20 
per cent of the barns were equipped with 
outtake flues and only 30 per cent of the 
barns had intakes. Many of the failures 
of natural draft ventilation systems, he 
said, occur for this very reason—because 
they are not complete. 

Both wooden and masonry walls in 
dairy barns should be insulated in cool 
climates, Mr. Strahan said, for the sake 
of warmth and to prevent moisture con- 
densation. For sufficient warmth, it 
would be: necessary to build an unimsu- 
lated stone wall from twenty to twenty- 
four inches thick, a width too great to be 
practical from the standpoint of expense. 





COOPERATION AT TERMINAL LIVE- 
STOCK MARKETS 
Cooperative activities on terminal live- 
stock markets were much greater in 1928 
than ever before. Twenty-six coopera- 
tive sales agencies on twenty markets re- 
ceived from local shipping associations 
and individual shippers approximately 
12,000,000 animals, which were sold for 

about $275,000,000. 

In addition to the animals sold, 
cooperative enterprises purchased nez 
350,000 animals for farmers wanting stock- 
ers or feeders. These animals had a mar- 
ket value of nearly $8,000,000. 

Twelve of the cooperative agencies are 
affiliated with the National Livestock 
Producers’ Association, nine are creations 
of the Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union, and five are independent en- 
terprises. 

There are three cooperative agencies op- 
erating on the South St. Paul market. 
Two associations are operating at each of 
the following markets: Chicago, East St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Sioux City, and 
one association at each of the other mar- 
kets, namely: Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Denver, Detroit, Evansville, Ind., 
Fort Worth, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 
Omaha, Peoria,~ Pittsburgh, St. Joseph, 
Springfield, Mo., and Wichita, Kan. 
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COMPROMISE 

“And how do you get on with your 
wife?” 

“I’ve a splendid working arrangement 
with her. 
she wants, 
what she wants.” 
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and in the afternoon I do 
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| OF General Interest 


MILK AND BUTTERMILK PAINTS FOR 
OLD BUILDINGS 


A reader inquires as to the possibility 
of using milk or buttermilk paints for the 
outside of buildings. The following for- 
mula is given in Bulletin No. 55 of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 














tion, Storrs, Con., as a cheap exterior 
paint: a 
Lime, 12 pounds; whiting, 48 pounds; 


skimmed milk, 48 pounds; linseed oil, 2 
quarts. Add just enough water to the 
lime to slake it, and add to it the other 
ingredients in the order given, stirring the 

mixture constantly: 1—skimmed milk, 2— 
linseed oil, 3—whiting. 

The above is given for what it may be 
worth. It is a calcimine or whitewash 
and not a paint, and its value is in looks 
rather than protection. Do not expect it 
to take the place of good paint. 

A Wisconsin bulletin recommends for 
outdoor use a white wash (which this is, 
rather than a paint) made by slaking lime 
with water in the usual way and then 
adding sufficient skim milk or buttermilk 
to bring it to the consistency of thin 
cream or so it will handle nicely with a 
prush. To each gallon of the thinned 
whitewash add one tablespoonful of salt 
and two tablespoonfuls of brown sugar. 
Adding one-quarter pound of chloride 
of lime to each thirty gallons of white- 
wash will add to the germicidal value and 
also will help to prevent any spoiled odor. 

A subscriber reports that he has used 
such a paint on a set of buildings which 
had not been painted for over thirty 
years, and that it made a right decent 
job, and seemed to fill up the weather 
beaten cracks and rough places and lasted 
for a number of years. He used yellow 
ocher and burnt umber to get varying 
colors. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that 
such a paint has little or no protective 
value and about its only value is in im- 
proving the appearance.—I. W. D. 





CROPS GOVERN SOIL WASHING 

All soils wash, but they wash 150 times 
faster on a cultivated field than on a 
bluegrass pasture with the same slope. 
This fact has been found by the Missouri 
Experiment Station in a careful study 
over ten years where soil washing on dif- 
ferent slopes has been measured. 

According to A. W. Clyde, Extension 
Engineer of Iowa State College, soil wash- 
ing conditions in Iowa are much the same 





as in Missouri and, therefore, the results 
of these tests are of value here. 

On a moderate slope of 4 per cent 
grade, it was found the entire plow soil 
toa depth of seven inches will be removed 
in the lifetime of a farmer where the land 
is kept continually producing a cultivated 
crop such as corn. On the same slope, 
but on ground kept in a good rotation, 
such as corn, oats or wheat and clover, 
the same amount of washing would take 
300 years due to the protection of vege- 
table matter growing on the soil and the 
humus supplied. Again, the same land 
kept in bluegrass sod would require 4,000 
years to remove the surface soil. 

“These tests show the value of get- 
ting soils to absorb as much water as 
possible by providing them with organic 
matter,” says Mr. Clyde, “and also that 
soil erosion is the worst menace we have 
in agriculture.” 


BLAST STUMPS IN SPRING 

Now is a good time to blast stumps, ac- 
cording to B. B. Robb of the New York 
State College of Agriculture. In the 
spring the soil is wet and is ideal for the 
explosive to brace against to push out the 
stumps. 

Handle the blasting caps with care, for 
a blasting cap explodes with great force 
and anyone near it is almost sure to be 
hurt. Electric blasting caps are gener- 
ally considered better than caps and fuse 
to detonate dynamite for blasting stumps 
and ditches because fewer misfires occur. 
Either is dangerous when carelessly 
handled as they are more sensitive than 
the dynamite itself. Above all do not 
leave blasting caps of any kind around 
where childfen can pick them up. 


FARMERS’ UNION 

Members of the Oklahoma State Farm- 
ers’ Union recently authorized their or- 
ganization to undertake various addi- 
tional lines of business. At the annual 
meeting, held in Oklahoma City, January 
14-16, a number of special committees re- 
ported and recommended certain lines of 
action, most of which were approved by 
the members present. 

A committee on cooperative stores and 
Produce recommended that all cooperative 
Stores should be linked together for buy- 
ing thru the Farmers’ Union Exchange, 
also that the executive committee should 
be authorized to organize a state pro- 
duce exchange with service stations at 





arious points thruout the state, to handle 
the products of local associations. A com- 
Mittee on cooperative elevators advised 
that cooperative elevators should be 
bought or built in sections where they 
Were needed. The committee on coopera- 
tive gins recommended the use of cotton 

ing and urged the state organization 








to devise ways and means for buying 
building materials, bagging, ties and oth- 
er materials. The committee on coopera- 
tive creameries deplored the present lack 
of Farmers’ Union creameries and recom- 
mended that cooperative creameries be 
established wherever there was sufficient 
business to warrant, and that local cream 
stations be established at other points. 
On motion from a member, the executive 
committee was requested to formulate a 
Plan for handling gasoline and oil on a 
statewide basis. 

A somewhat unusual resolution called 
for propaganda in churches and schools 
in favor of the Farmers’ Union. After 
discussion, this resolution was adopted. 

Most of the delegates visited the cotton 
gin belonging to the state Farmers’ Union 
and witnessed a demonstration of its 
work, 





AZOTUREA TREATMENT 


Horse owners would do well to heed 
warnings of veterinarians at this time 
of year regarding azoturea. They recom- 
mend that farm horses on feed receive 
exercise daily to prevent this serious and 
ofttimes fatal malady. If an attack oc- 
curs, no attempt to move the horse far- 
ther should be made. The horse should 
be stopped in his tracks and warmly 
blanketed. After a breathing spell he may 
be walked to the nearest shelter, but the 
less asked of him the better. 





FEED FOR EWE 

At the Missouri Experiment Station in 
a feeding test, one-third of the lambs 
from ewes fed timothy hay and grain 
before lambing were weak, while those 
from similar ewes receiving clover hay 
and grain were strong. 

A good economical ration would be two 
pounds of clover hay and two pounds of 
corn fodder for each 100-pound ewe daily. 
A pound or two of good silage daily for 
each ewe adds value to the ration, but 
frozen or muddy silage is very dangerous. 

Four or five weeks before lambing each 
ewe should have one-half pound daily by 
weight of the following grain mixture: 
Corn, six parts; oats or bran, three parts; 
and linseed oil meal, one part. After 
lambing, the ration should be doubled. 





LIVESTOCK DAYS IN OHIO 


The animal industry department of the 
Ohio experiment station and the exten- 
sion service of the Ohio State University 
announce a series of four livestock days 
at the close of the winter’s cattle, sheep, 
and swine feeding and fattening tests at 
the station, as follows: Wooster, Friday, 
April 19; Kenton, Monday, April 22; Co- 
lumbus, April 24; and Cincinnati, April 26. 

One hundred white faced heifer calves 
in groups of twenty have spent the win- 
ter working on problems of interest and 
value to the cattle feeder. The pigs that 
have followed these heifers will accom- 
pany them on the trip to show compari- 
sons of gains on pigs that follow cattle 
and gains on similar pigs fed in a lot by 
themselves. 

Five lots of lambs will carry evidence 
of the response to similar rations pro- 
duced on feeder lambs that originated in 
different territories. A dozen lots of pigs 
will attempt to show the value of differ- 
ent methods of improving on tankage as 
protein supplement to use with corn. 

Of more than passing interest in con- 
nection with the exhibits will be several 
cages of white rats that have been fed 
various rations. Several thousand rats 
are raised each year at the station and 
used in tests by the specialists engaged in 
nutrition work. 

Men of the experiment station and ex- 
tension service will be present each day 
to explain the results and make them as 
applicable as possible to farm conditions. 
The animals will be shipped by train from 
Wocster to Kenton, then to Columbus and 
later to Cincinnati, where they will be 
sold at auction Friday afternoon, April 26. 





OHIO USES BURNED LIME ON SOILS 

During 1928, Ohio farmers purchased 
and applied to their soil, 210,683 tins of 
liming materials, in the effort to correct 
the acidity of the soils of the state. This 
is revealed in reports to the soils depart- 
ment of the Ohio State University on 
sales of liming materials. 

The liming materials sold during the 
year included 179,975 tons of agricultural 
limestone, including marl and carbonated 
forms; 18,138 tons of hydrated and burned 
lime, and 12,570 tons of other liming ma- 
terials including agricultural slag. 

Hydrated and burned lime shows an in- 
crease of nearly 4,000 tons over the sales 
of the same type of material last year, 
which actually means a greater gain than 
that, according to Dr. F. BE. Bear, head 
of the soils department. The hydrated 
and burned lime is in a form twice as 
concentrated as agricultural limestone 
and farmers are displaying a tendency to 
use greater and greater proportions of the 
more concentrated form. 





Bulletin 165 of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College states, “The average 
amount of time required to take care of 
the work horses was eighty-eight hours 
per year per horse.” This means a farm- 


er with ten horses would spend 880 hours 
each year caring for them, or practically 
three months of the year. 


“SPUR PRUNING” GRAPES INJURIOUS 
Tllinois grape growers are slashing the 
| producing power of their vines and cut- 
ting down on their yields by the all too 
common practice of spur pruning, accord- 
ing to Dr. A. S. Colby, associate chief of 
pomology at the College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois. Under this system 
every cane of the previous year is cut 
back to a short spur, leaving buds which 
are largely non-productive, he said. Eight 
years of grape pruning experiments at 
the college have shown that the four- 
cane Kniffin system is superior to the 
spur system, according to Doctor Colby. 

“In studies on the fruiting pattern of 
the Moore Early and Concord grapes, it 
was found that under the soil and cli- 
matic conditions at the college, the most 
productive shoot of the Moore Early 
grows about five to six feet long. On the 
Concord, the most productive shoot makes 
very little lateral growth in an ordinary 
season. Up to ten feet, however, it may 
be longer than that of the Moore, since 
the Concord is inherently more vigorous. 

“After these shoots develop into canes 
of medium size, up to about seven-six- 
teenths of an inch in diameter, the large 
healthy buds borne beyond the fifth node 
and out to at least the twelfth node pro- 
duce more fruit clusters a bud than do 
those closer in to the trunk. Such buds 
are found only on well developed nodes. 
The individual clusters also are larger. 
Where spur pruning is practiced, most of 
these high-producing buds are removed 
and the yield accordingly reduced. The 
four-cane Kniffin system, on the other 
hand, preserves these buds. 

“The experiments with the four-cane 
Kniffin system have shown that the best 
way to tell how severe to make the spring 
pruning is by studying the growth made 
by the vines during the previous season, 
provided it was a normal year. If the 
vines produced a high percentage of very 
vigorous shoots the previous season, jt is 
an indication that they were pruned too 
heavily the spring before and more buds 
therefore should be left at pruning time 
this year. On the other hand, if the vines 
produced a high percentage of shoots of 
low vigor, fewer buds should be left this 
year. If the vines praduced a high per- 
centage of shoots of medium vigor the 
past season, the same number of buds 
should be left in the spring pruning this 
year as was the case last year. 

“Where the vines are vigorous and the 
soil is very fertile and otherwise adapted 
to grape growing, the grower probably 
can increase production up to 50 per cent 
by using the six-cane Kniffin system of 
training, so that the number of buds a 
vine may be increased. This is especially 
true if the vines were originally planted 
too close for profitable use of the four- 
cane system.” 





SOYBEANS TO BALANCE CORN FOR 
BROOD SOWS 


In its search for the best, combination 
of feeds for brood sows suckling litters, 
the University of Dlinois is finding that 
soybeans, popular [inois legume crop, 
are a successful protein supplement to 
corn in the rations of such animals, it is 
announced by Dr. W. E. Carroll, chief 
in swine husbandry. If beans are used 
for this purpose, however, the sows should 
be given a mineral mixture such as two 
parts of ground limestone, two parts of 
steamed bone meal or spent bone-black, 
and one part salt. 

“Altho corn can make up the major 
part of the ration for brood sows which 
are suckling pigs, some protein supple- 
ment such as soybeans must be used for 
balance. Dairy products. liberally used 
will do it. Practically equal in value to 
skim-milk is a mixture of equal parts by 
weight of tankage, linseed meal and al- 
falfa meal. It will take a gallon and a 
half of skim-milk or buttermilk or three- 
fourths of a pound of the mixed supple- 
ment to balance the ration. Regardless 
of what protein supplement is used, al- 
falfa hay should be a part of the ration 
of all brood sows which are suckling lit- 
ters, until they are put on pasture. Feed- 
ing this hay will prevent the sows from 
‘going down in the back’.” 





In 1928 all records for tourist travel in 
Canada were broken. Figures compiled 
by the department of national revenue, 
from returns made by ports and outports 
thruout the Dominion, show that 2,698,737 
foreign automobiles entered Canada for 
| a period not exceeding twenty-four hours; 
| 945,545 entered for a period not exceeding 





sixty days; 1,173 entered for a period ex- 

ceeding sixty days and not more than six 

months. During the year 519,871 Cana- 
| dian automobiles were exported for tour- 
| ing purposes, 





A model townsite is to be laid out at 
Churchill, - the seaport terminus of the 
Hudson Bay Railway, which is being built 
by the Canadian government from The 
‘Pas, Manitoba. Title to all the land oc- 
cupied by the townsite will remain vested 
in the province of Manitoba and disposi- 
tion of parcels will be by long term lease. 








+ ° ° 
Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
awe late as Monday morning of the week of 
seue. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT 
This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, main- 


tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush's services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Dee Moines, iowa. 

















SHEEP 


Sheep for Sale 


350 Black and White Faced Ewes, age two to five 
years. Two-year-olds have lambs at side. Weight 
about 145 pounds. 


PAUL F. BOCKELMAN, 
Route 2, Box 46, Sioux City, lowa. 


HOLSTEINS 


guvases spilendia4 youn Melstein 

Balls for sale sired y King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kel. He has a record ef Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine aaa est dams bave a record 
of 1230 lbs. ef butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double @randson ef K.P.O.P. Priced reasenbie, from 
6te8 mos. ofage. Bd. Bensink, Hospers, ia. 


HORSES 
FOR SALE 


Feéur high class Percheron stallions, two years old. 
Belgian Stallion, by Imp. Elise de Gouy, two years 
eld, out of champion mare. 
Clydesdale Stallion, two years old. 
Hereford Bull, by Repeater, 192. 
Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


Percheron Stallion 


Dictator No. 166876—weight 2150. Sound, black, eight 
years old. For sale or trade. 


Wi. 0. NOTZ, 




















Creston, lowa. 


TAMWORTHS 


AM WORTH fall boars and gilts. Will give a 
free membership in the Tamworth Swine Associ- 
ation to anybody buying 10 or more head of Reg. 
Tamworths from Golden Kod Stock Farm, 
Box 111, BR. B. No.1, Davenport, Iowa. 


AMWORTH BOARS—of fall and summer 
farrow—ready for service. Raise some fast gain- 
ing, — cross-bred pigs. Also open gilts—ask 
fer leaflet. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa, Ia. Primary 7. 


HAMPSHIRES 


AMPSHIRE Fall Boars and older boars 
$35 to $50 Sows and gilts bred for June and July 
Tarrow $35 te 450. Sows and gilts bred for fall farrow 
later on. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa. 




















AMS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
eae use. Pri .y at $25.00 up. Also some 
alice fall gilts. . Hem, Selma, lows. 


POLAND CHINAS 
ROBDUCTION-BRED Poland on. Pay 
Pigs, bears and gilts shipped everywhere C. O. D. 

J.J. Feldman, Breda, lows. 
AUCTIONEERS 


-S.and W.B. DUNCAN, Cresten, lowa. 
We sel] all breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 

















us for dates. Rutes satisfactery. 





$300 More 


Profit a Year 














Horses-Mules-Power-Profit . 
Keeping 





Thro’ using your teams in Bigger Units 
And keeping them at Lower Cost 


Methods completely described in booklets, 
(10 cents) 
Farm Teams at Low Cost (6 cests) 
The two together for 15 cents, 


Published by 
HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
WAYNE DINSMORE, Secretary 
821 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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| 
“CHEAP” 


schedule. 









PpLow ING is only half done. 
With throttle wide open, his tractor circles the 


| 
OIL HOLDS UP RUSH WORK 
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Already he’s a little behind 





SAFE 





* field, hurrying to make up for lost time. Suddenly, without warn- 
ing, “Crash!”"—a bearing gone. With it go two or three days’ 
work—and the repair costs. For a long time he thought he’d been 
saving money on oil, but now he’s learned that “‘cheap”’ oil 
is always the most expensive in the long run. 


Lubrication 



































is worth far more than it costs 


ry" in the field, where your tractor pounds ahead for hours at a 
stretch—that’s the proving ground for oil! Out of the many oils 
you might buy, only a few are really dependable through the rush of 
plowing season. And one of these is Northland. 

Northland stands up under the punishment of long, hot days in the 
field. It holds its body through fast, hard runs on the road. With North- 
land in the crankcase, you can crowd your plowing without “favoring” 
your tractor, for Northland gives it the full protection of safe lubrication. 


For your truck and car, as well as for your tractor, the correct weight 
of Northland saves costly delays and repair bills. Don’t wait for 
trouble to prove the added expense of cheap oil. Use Northland 
regularly and be sure of your lubrication. 


THE BARTLES-SHEPHERD OIL CO. - - WATERLOO, IOWA 


for SAFE Lubrication 
use 


VNorit 


Pennsylvania Motor Oil 






100% PURE 











Why Northland is SAFE 


NORTHLAND gives you SAFE Lubrication—safer 

than ordinary oil, simply because Northland is 
better oil. Pennsylvania crude is recognized as ‘the 
finest in the world, and Northland, being refined from 
the highest grade of Pennsylvania Oil, is naturally 
superior to oil from any other field. 


Even among Pennsylvania Oils, Northland has a -dis- 
tinct advantage due to the method and thoroughness of 
refining—a double process of thorough filtration plus 
centrifugal force treatment. This super-refining brings 
out the full lubricating value of Pennsylvania Oil and 
makes Northland able to give SAFE Lubrication even 
under conditions too severe for ordinary oil. 


By buying Northland in quantity, you save money 
both on the oil itself and on the cost of operating your 
car, truck and tractor. And you make sure of having 
an adequate supply of the right oil ready when it's 
needed. A barrel, half-barrel or 15-gallon drum of 
Northland is always handy around the farm. : 


Begin using Northland now. Enjoy the peace of mind 
that comes from always having SAFE Lubrication. 


TRACTOR 
OWNERS 


Important as it is for your 
car or truck, SAFE lubrica- 
tion is even more vital to the 
performance and life of your 
tractor. For tractor lubrica- 
tion, there’s no oil superior 
to the correct weight of 
Northland. Not only does 
it protect you from needless 
delays and repairs, but it 








Be sure of your oil. Buy. 
wheré you see the red-and- 
black sign displayed by 





helps your tractor do more 





the Northland dealer. 





work, at lower cost. 
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